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OUR RIFLE FUTURE. 


i summary, elsewhere published, of the report of the 
- National Rifle Association of Great Britain, shows how 
much of a fixture in the general life of the Kingdom the 
practice before the targets has become. Notwithstanding 
apparent set-backs there has been for nearly a quarter of a 
century a steady growth of the intercst in rifle shooting, 
and with that interest may be traced great improvement in 
the arms used. 

There are many good observers who find reason to think 
that without rifle shooting and the rivalry which naturally 
springs out of its pursuit the Volunteer movement in Great 
Britain would have been a failure ere this. Instead of mak- 
ing the enrollment and the drilling of bodies of men the one 
great end and aim of the National Home Guard, the require- 
ments of an efficient Volunteer embraced that of shooting 
fairly well. Here came in an element which set the men 
individually on a level, and while the metropolitan centers 
gave large commands admirably drilled and fit to make a 
brilliant showing on parade, it was the little squad of a 

















a considerable number of our readers. Still, we are obliged 
to hold to our original view, that a postponement of the 
open season to August 1 would result in better shooting— 
more shots and more birds—than if it opens July 1. 
We'do not regard the matter as an especially important 
one; the birds have bred, and may well be shot dur- 
ing the late summer and early autumn by those who en- 
joy the sport. There is usually a flight late in July, but it 
consists only of a few birds, chiefly dowitchers, with an 
occasional plover, which from the moment they sight Mon- 
tauk Point, are banged at unceasingly. A few of them are 
killed, but the majority hurry on in the hope of finding 
some resting-place, where they will be free from 
constant molestation, until they reach the quiet shores 
and marshes of Virginia. If the shooting of these 
birds was postponed to August 1, a very different state 
of things would ensue. The birds would not hurry onward 
in the wild rush for safety that now takes place. They 
would loiter along the Long Island and Jersey coasts, feed- 
ing and fattening. Their presence on the beaches and 
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THE NEW YORK GAME LAW. 
E print elsewhere the views of several correspondents 
on the proposed amendments of the New York game 
law. 

We.agree with Mr. Zerega in thinking the provisions of 
the bill relating to the collection of specimens by natural- 
ists somewhat oppressive to the ornithologist, but it will at 
least, if enf-rced, stop the present wholesale destruction of 
small birds. It will be a difficult matter to make such pro- 
tection effective, and at the same time to cut the ground 
from under the feet of the man who makes merchandise of 
bird skins. 

It was to have been expected that there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion on the provision relating to the bounty on 
hawks. Our correspondent is quite right in stating that, 
‘* Nature if left to herself will absolutely balance all things;” 
but he must remember that, at the present day and in this 
country, nature is by no means left to herself. On the con- 
trary, she is interfered with in every possible manncr. The 
game birds have a host of enemies and but few friends. 

, The rapacious birds, on the other hand, most of them die of 
old age. They are terribly destructive to the quail. In or- 
der that the balance of nature may be preserved, there 
should be meted out to them some of the measure that they 
give to the game. Wedo not underestimate the havoc 
which these Rapacia cause among noxious rodents and in- 
sects, but that they cause a great amount of destruction 
to game, we know very well. Even the marsh hawk, 
which most people regard as no better than a mouse, we 
have known to catch quail, teal and meadow larks, besides 
other smaller birds. We have examined the stomachs 
of too many hawks and owls not to have a pretty clear idea 
of the food which they eat. 

There are, of course, a number of species of Fulconide 
and Strigide, which are of the greatest benefit to the farmer; 
but in framing a general law, it is hatdly possible to deal 
with the individual species. The good must suffer with 
the bad. 

We expected when we penned the paragraph relating to 
bay bird shooting, to which exception is taken by another 

Correspondent, that it would by no means meet the views of 







marshes would call down others of their kind. 


came on, 


few or no large birds, and devote themsclves to the tiny peeps, 
sanderlings, ring plover, potato snipe and other little birds 


of which in July are still occupied in raising their young. 


these facts it is desirable that such a clause should be in- 
corporated in the law. 

The report of the meeting of the Game Law Committe at 
Albany in another column, gives the views of some sports- 
men on the various points brought up inthe Townsend 


provisions of a general protective law. All special legisla- 
tion of this kind is wrong, and tends to render inoperative 
a law otherwise good. If one county is to be excepted from 
the provisions of the act, its next door neighbor may ask 
the same privilege, and so for the whole State, county by 
county. We shall regret to see the bill materially changed 
except as to section 4. 

The Chairman of the Assembly Committee on Game 
Laws, in his closing remarks on Tuesday, touched, as with 
a needle, the root of the greatest bar to successful game 
protection by law. He said that the Committee was anx- 
ious to give sportsmen the necessary protection, but they 
did not seem to be able to agree on what this was. Of 
course he did not put it quite so bluntly as we have, but 
that was about what it amounted to. Until the angling and 
shooting public come to be practically of one mind as to 
what is the best course to be pursued to preserve our 
game and fish, each step toward such protection can only 
be made after a hard fight. 

Our laws at present are absurd in the number of exceptions, 
which they make io the general provisions of the act. Who 
can tell, for example, why it is, that ‘‘in the waters of the 
Walkill River, within the county of Ulster,” it is ‘lawful for 
any person or persons of the same family or household to 
possess and fish for suckers and eels in the waters of said 
river during the months of March, April, October and Nov- 
ember with a single fyke, the meshes of which shall not be 
less than one inch” when for the greater portion of the 
waters of the State, any such fishery at such times and with 
such a netisunlawful. Of course we all know well enough 
how such provisions come to be inserted. : 

The worshipful member from Ulster, whoever he may 
have been at the time when this law was passed, no doubt 
arose in the Assembly chamber or committee and stated that 
to forbid his constituents to catch suckers and eels was out- 
rageous, and his legislative brothers who knew nothing about 
the subject and cared rather less agreed that an exception 
should be made in favor of the gentleman’s constituents. 
Andfso it goes all through the bill. The members of the 
present committee on game laws, it must be said, gave the 
fullest and most courteous hearing to those who appeared 
before them on Tuesday, and showed that so far as they 
were conceraed this important subject will have intelligent 
and careful attention, 


This would 
continue for a week or two, and by August 1 there would 
be birds enough to afford good sport until the August flight 
As it is at present, the appearance in July of a 
little flock of dowitchers is the signal for every man in the 
neighborhood to run for his gun, and the birds have hardly 
time to alight before they are being chased away again. The 
result of all this is very naturally the shooters in July get 
























about as big as one’s thumb which breed on Long Island, many 


From the facts presented by Mr. Collins it will be learned 
that the provision forbidding the transplanting of trout is 
designed to remedy a most flagrant abuse, and in view of 


bill. It will be observed that there is a tendency on the 
part of a great many gentlemen to ask for special provisions 
excepting the regions where they shoot and fish from the 


company far off in some scrubby hamlet which, likely as 
not, carried off the shooting prizes, and so the honors were 
distributed about in such fashion as to keep the whole force 
a vigorous and healthy one. The city commands might 
have fine chances for parade over broad thoroughfares and 
with commodious drill-rooms, but the country guardsman 
with a range at his back door burned powder, kept a clear 
eye and a steady hand, and was very properly recognized 
as a very important factor in the make-up of the whole 
force. 

The National Rifle Association came in as an important 
adjunct in this direction. While structuraliy independent 
of the Volunteer force it lived only for that force, and was 
controlled by it. It was not a bureau of the regular estab- 
lishment, yet without it the force would have lost an essen- 
tial part of its life, and it is doubtful whether either could 
have long survived the other. Shrewdly managed in a busi- 
ness way it has prospered through liberality. Seemingly at 
times over conservative, its record will show that there has 
been a steady encouragement of the best arms, and it is safe 
to assert that without Wimbledon the world to-day would 
not have several of the rifles which are now recognized as 
the best. The rules of shooting have been changed and 
altered from time to time, and though always against a cer- 
tain amount of protest, yet always for the betterment of 
rifle practice. There have been many reasons which have 
helped the managers of the National Rifle Association. 
They were enabled to draw a very large clientage from a 
very small area of territory. The run up to London is but 
a matter of a few hours from any part of the Kingdom. 
The time of holding the meeting is well selected. There 
is a widespread feeling of intense local patriotism or clan- 
nishness which institutes sharp distinctions of section, and 
upon this feeling it is easy to build up a rivalry such as been 
seen at Wimbledon from its first establishment. Then, too, 
special journals most admirably conducted, and generous 
notice and encouragement in the ordinary press channels, 
have helped the movement greatly, until we see it to-day 
rich and as firmly established as it is possible for such an 
agency to be. 

Onthisside the water there have been at times expressions 
of surprise, that in ten years of existence, modern rifle shoot- 
ing should be in such a backward state, The error which was 
the foundation of this surprise, is in supposing that the 
United States will ever in proportion to its population make 
such a showing as that annually secn at Wimbledon. 

It will be noticed at once that many if not all of the condi- 
tions which have made the broad common on the outskirts 
of London such a popular resort are wanting in this country. 

We have no such Volunteer force or National Guard as 
that which exists in Great Britain, simply because we do 
not need any such a cumbrous agency of defense. To 
preach the danger of a foreign attack is to be laughed at 
and with a few companies of reliable militia, ready to act 
on call as a sheriff’s posse in suppressing any riotous demon- 
stration, we have all the National Guard whichis really 
necessary. The regular army is little more than this and 
both organizations deserve support, mainly beeause they 
serve as schools for officers, and in this fact there is a 
feeling of security for Americans and a quieting hint to 
would-be meddlers with us asa nation. We have little of 
that clannishness which is so marked abroad, and repeated 
attempts to push inter-State matches show the absence of 
that sentiment. In short, the conditions and environments 
of position and feeling, which go to make Wimbledon such 
a busy center during a certain period each year are entirely 
wanting on this side the ocean, and all steps in the encour- 
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An Epiryine SrectacLe—That of a number Of profes- 
sional men in Massachusetts, who dare not venture into the 
State of Maine for fear of being arrested and clapped into 
jail because they have violated the moose and deer law of 
that State. 


FOREST AND STREAM FABLES. 
XII.—THE PUPPIES WHO DIDN’T KNOW IT WAS LOADED, 
A® old Hound whose Home was hard by a Ledge where 

many Skunks lived, had often cautioned her Puppies 
against playing with the Old or the Young ones for fear of 
most unpleasant consequences. For a time the Puppies 
heeded her and kept aloof from the Skunks, but at last were 
tempted to disobey, and presently came Home half blind, 
howling with pain, and smelling so outrageously that no one 
with a Nose could endure their Neighborhood. 

‘“My Children,” said their Mother, “if you cannot see, you 
can feel and smell what your Disobedience has brought upon 
you.” 

‘Ah, Mother,” whimpered one, bétween his howls, “it was 
such a little Skunk, that we did not think it was Loaded.” 

“Naughty Children,” cried she, “you shouffl always treat 


JORDAN AND GILBERT.—The names of Jordan and Gilbert 
are very familiar te those who have paid attention to the pro- 
gress of ichthyology within the past ten years. In fact those 
who donot keep up with the labors of Dr. Gill, Goode and 
Bean, Jordan and Gilbert, are apt to be left behind in the mod- 
ern classification of fishes. These men have partly unraveled 
the tangled skein left by the early workers in American 
fishes, and having better facilities than their predecessors, 
and the advantage of their labors, have been able to go over 
their work with more material at hand from the great 
stores of the National Museum, and'confirm, correct and re- 
vise their work. The early workers like Holbrook, De Kay, 
Girard, and those wlro laid the foundation of American 
ichthyology, labored under the disadvantage of having only 
a limited collection of local fishes to work with, and the 
only wonder is that their work was as good as it is. These 
remarks have been called up by the receipt of the January 
number of the Indiana Student, a journal published by the 
students of the Indiana State University at Bloomington, 
which contains a list of all the scientific papers of Prof. 


agement of rifle shooting must be taken with that fact plainly 
in view. 

This condition of affairs does not mean, however, that 
there is to be a dying out of rifle practice here. Just as a 
single regiment of our National Guard in the late war fur- 
nished officers for an army, so the handful of marksmen who 
practice intelligently aud persistently before the butts keep 
alive a knowledge of the art, and when occasion requires it 
they form a nucleus about which there soon elusters an ef- 
ficient corps of riflemen. The American works under im- 
pulse, and it is idle to expect a large body of men to undergo 
the drudgery of ball practice when there is no incentive in 
view. We have no organization with a richly-endowed 
prize-list which would encourage, if nothing more, at least 
a certain amount of pot-hunting marksmanship, neither can 
we secure the ‘use of the ranges by vigorous orders to our 
National Guard. The members would not permit their labor 
of love to be turned into a toil under a task master. Quick 
to catch and improve upon an idea, with no prejudices 
bern of established practice, the American marksman should 











fill the post of an expert observer. 


Wimbledon itself is an excellent place for study, and had 
more note been taken of what was going on thcre, the fiasco 
of our International Military Match of 1882 would not have 
taken place. We certainly should have known something 
of the sort of rifles the Englishmen were using for the style 
of work in which they challenged our competition. That 
the British pursue this plan of observation and adoptionsis 
manifest by their ready acceptance of the sensible American 


device of a wind gauge for military rifles. 











David 8. Jordan, arranged in the order of their publication. 
This list comprises sixty-seven papers, principally on ichthy- 
ology, and Prof. Gilbert is an associate writer of most of 
them. The papers have appeared in various monthly, 
weekly and other periodicals, many of them in FoREST AND 
STREAM, and the list will be of value to those who wish to 
look up what these writers have said on any subject. 





Toe Lonpon Fisnertes Exursrrion.—Those who in- 
tend exhibiting at London are reminded that goods will be 


all Skunks as if you knew they were Loaded.” Whereupon 


she whipped them all soundly. 
MORAL. 
Puppies should not fool with Loaded Playthings. 





WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 


XII.—THE ADIRONDACK STATE PARK. 
Majestic woods of ev’ry vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills, 
Or to the far horizon wide diffused, 
A boundless deep immensity of shade.—Thomson. 






















There is no reason, then, why America may not and 
should not hold her own with the other nations in the mat- 
ter of rifle making and shooting. She should hold her place 
at the front of the line, but this can only be done by an in- 
telligent noting of what is going on the world over, and it 
may be carried on without those great gatherings of marks- 
men engaging in a whirl of competitions, and then rushing 
away to renew the struggle a year later. A score of ranges 
here and there over the States, by an interchange of con- 
tinuous records, can do fully as much for the real advance 
of marksmanship as any central gathering, and then the 
need of a National Rifle Association will come in as a regu- 
lating body, to make rules, secure uniform conditions of 
practice, and point the way to the best endeavor in the line 
of new work. 























T is now more than thirty years since I wrote my first 
article in favor of dedicating the entire Adirondack 
region to public use as a State Park. Since then I have 
availed myself of frequent opportunities to press the subject 
upon public attention, but, until recently, without finding 
any general response. I may have been moved primarily by 
my appreciation of its importance as a fish and game pre- 
serve and as a summer resort where all the peopie could fd 
repose and healthful recreation. But the subject expanded 
under reflection and discussion, until it became easily de- 
menstrable that what was suggested was not simply desir- 
able as a preserve for sport and recreation but as vital to 
the material and commercial interests of the State as well. 
The argument in brief was this: Forests are great 
natural reservoirs, hoiding for gradual distribution the rain- 
falls of the year, and thereby not only preventing sudden 
and destructive freshets, but furnishing steady supplies for 
adjacent streams during the summer months. No forest 
on the continent performs this office more profitably than 
that which crowns our northern border. Its wuters, held 
back artificially until needed, feed the Erie Canal. With- 
out this supply this great commercial artery would be prac- 
tically useless during a portion of the season, and the 
gradual filtration of what is absorbed by the hundreds of 
square miles of spongy soil embraced within the forest 
limits gives to the Hudson River the supply required for 
purposes of navigation just when most needed. Independ- 
ently, therefore, of mere recreative or sanitary considera- 
tion, the preservation of this vast forest region would be the 
highest wisdom, because indispensable to the permanent 
commercial supremacy of the State. 

Since this subject was first agitated on this line of its 
material importance, many tens of thousands of acres have 


received up to the 15th of this month. The Albatross will 
take over the American collection, which will be a large one, 
without duplicate of anything, except canned goods, etc. 
The exhibition opens in May and time will be required to 
set up the goods and prepare for the opening day. Among 
other things a life-sized group of colored men, in wax, will 
show how oysters are opened, preserved and canned. 
Models of white men will illustrate how salmon are gaffed, 
and how the eggs are stripped from them. Everything 
connected with the fisheries, from the clothing and imple- 
ments of the men, their boats, houses, etc., to the methods 
of drying, salting, and curing fish with smoke, will be 
shown. The exhibit will be in charge of Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, who will be assisted by Mr. R. E. Earll, in charge 
of the fishcultural department. Mr. Earll is prepared to 
make the best show of fishculture that has ever been seen 
and is well informed on all subjects connected with his 
department. The party may sail early in March in order 
to prepare the exhibit in time. ? 





FRIENDS OF THE PARK. 

MONG the public men who have come out in vigorous 
+4 defense of the Yellowstone National Park against the 
audacious schemes of the prospective monopolists is Mr, 
John Schuyler Crosby, Governor of Montana, whose letter 
to Senator Vest was published in our issue of Jan. 11. In 
his message transmitted to the Territorial Legislature of 
Montana, Jan. 25, Gov. Crosby recommends that the Legis- 
lature take measures under the Federal Government to con- 
vert the Park into ‘‘an asylum for the great game of the 
Northwest.” This, as we have all along contended, is the 











A Hae Fisucutturist.—In our fishcultural columns will 
be found an urticle on carp culture, by Mr. Edward Stabler, 
whose ‘‘Reminiscences of an Octogenarian” we published 
in our issue of January 4. Mr. Stabler is now in 
his eighty-ninth year, and is still in active business life. He 
has been president of the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


one and only sensible course to pursue, so far as the game 
is regarded, and it is exceedingly gratifying to find in the 
present Governor such a public-spirited appreciation of the 


true interests of Montana and of the nation. 


The Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 


Illinois have transmitted to General P. H. Sheridan, an offi- 


cial copy of their joint resolutions, thanking him for his 


report on the Yellowstone Park to the War Department, in 


which report he called attention to the danger of leasing the 
Park to a private corporation. The resolutions further 


declare against allowing the Park to pass into control of the 
Improvement Company, to be used as a cattle ranch and 
for the extortion of money from visitors. The resolutions 
also thank Senator Vest, of Missouri, for his bill, now in 
Congress. 

The issues involved in this Yellowstone Park matter have 
been clearly defined, and"are now well understood. On 
one side is corporate greed; on the other are the present 
and future interests of the people. No man at Washington 
who has a vote to cast on Senator Vest’s bill can escape put- 
ting himself upon record. Public interest has been aroused. 
The people will carefully watch the course pursued by their 
representatives in Congress. 


Tur AMERICAN EaGLE.—A bill has been introduced into 
the Connecticut Legislature providing a fine of $25 with ad- 
ded imprisonment for the killing or snaring of ‘the bird 
known as and called the American eagle.” This is good 
so far as it goes ; but another law ought to be passed to im- 
prison for life the ‘perpetrators of the horrible caricature of 
the bird o’ freedom, which is stamped on the light weight 
coinage of theland. The average citizen of these United 
States never saw an eagle—unless captive or stuffed—and 
would not know one in the woods from a turkey buzzard 











THE ADIRONDACK Forrsts.—The bill to prohibit in 
future the sale of public lands in the Adirondacks went to 
the Governor last Monday; and it will without doubt receive 
his signature and become a law. This is one step in the right 
direction; it will put a stop to the extreme folly which has 
in the past characterized this State’s course in relation to 
the momentous subject of maintaining a normal water sup- 
ply for the Hudson River Valley. The present movement 
is all too tardy, but we hope that it is only the beginning of 
a wisé future policy. ‘ 










years. He is also the oldest postmaster in the United States, 


labors of life. 


CARVER AND BoGarpus.—As may be learned by refer- 
ence to our trap columns, Carver and Bogardus have agreed 
to shoot a match at Louisville, Ky., Feb. 22. While the ex- 
ploits of professional shooters have im the main ceased to 
excite much public attention, this match will be regarded 
with interest. There are no other professional shots in the 
world to-day concerning whose relative merits such a dif- 
ference of opinion exists. The results of this match, and 
of the others which presumably will follow, will not ne- 
cessarily be accepted as determining which of the two is 
the better wing-shot, for the public understand very well 
that both Carver and Bogardus shoot to make money, and 
that they are smart enough to manage a hippodrome pigeon 
match in a way to do themselves the most good. 


A Propuytactic AcatnstT HyDRoPHOBIA.—Mention has 
from time to time been made in this journal of the work of 
the French microphysiologist, M. Pasteur, who has been 
conducting a series of researches into the nature of the 
microscopic organism of hydrophobia. Procuring a quan- 
tity of the saliva of a victim of hydrophobia, M. Pasteur 
succeeded in cultivating the germ of the disease through 
numerous. generations, finally obtaining a product which, 
having been ‘introduced by inoculation, proved efficient to 
prevent the introduction of the germ of true hydrophobia into 
the system. He has thus, it is reported, demonstrated the 
possibility of vaccination for the prevention of hydrophobia. 





SuPERVIsoRs.—An impression appears to prevail in cer- 
tain parts of this State that the county supervisors have 
power to extend in their counties the open seasons on 


“game and fish. No such authority is granted them by the 


law. They may only extend the close season. 















pany, of Montgomery Co., Md., for the past thirty-five 


his commission dating back to 1830, under President Jack- 
son’s administration, and he still discharges the duties of the 
office at Sandy Spring, this being the fifty-third consecutive 
year that he has held the office under the many changes of 
politieal supremacy. Mr. Stabler has taken to carpculture 
and with success, and we hope tbat he may live many years 
to enjoy bis fish and his well-earned rest from the more severe 


been stripped of their best timber, and large tracts have 
passed from tie control of the State into the hands of indi- 
viduals. Fully one-third of the territory has been thus 
transferred within the period named, and whatever bene- 
ficent results may be hereafter secured by State guardian- 
ship and supervision will be curtailed to this extent. But 
it is not yet too late for the Legislature to render effective 
service; and I am glad to know that that body has at last 
indicated its appreciation of a matter which has been so 
long treated with stupid indifference and criminal neglect. 

Statesmen and statisticians can only look at this subject 
in its material aspects, and these are of sufficient import- 
ance to challenge their best thought and most immediate 
attention. But it is of interest to all who find pleasure in 
seasonable out-door life as well, and alJl such will rejoice as 
heartily in whatever may*e done to preserve this vast for- 
est from ultimate denudation as those who may see in such 
action the uninterrupted efficiency of the Erie Canal and the 
Hudson River as the proet arteries of our inland commerce. 

The present probability is that before this article finds its 
way into print, the needed statutory provision will have 
been made to secure the dedication, forever, of this vast 
forest as a State Park. And no single act of the present 
Legislature will be longer or more gratefully remembered. 
Its value as a game preserve and as a summer resort for the 
whole people will grow into fuller appreciation with eve 
passing year, and future generations will rise up to ‘‘call 
those blessed” who had the thoughtful sagacity to thus con- 
rg to the sanitary, recreatige and material needs of the 

te 

I find in this tardily consummated measure a gratifying 
illustration of the potency of public sentiment and the salu- 
tary influence of the public press. It is not many years 
since the proposition to preserve this immense field ef forest, 
mountains, valleys, rivers and lakes was scouted as an 
absurdity which only esthetic visionaries would suggest, and 
none but reckless marauders upon the public treasury Sopeere. 
This idea has gradually given way before the overwhelming 
arguments in favor of the project, until now it is not only 
accepted with enthusiasm, but the stolid stupidity of the past 
is the subject of universal regret and denunciation. 

The final outcome of this long-mooted subject should en- 
courage you in your persistent and patriotic war upon the 
conscienceless speculators who are seeking to acquire pos- 
session of Yellowstone Park for their own benefit and to 
the imminent peril of the integrity of the Park itself. If what 
these men seek is conceded, a great wrong will be done to 
the people, and a policy inaugurated which will result in 
the practical destruction of that vast province, if not in its 
ultimate alienation from the custody aud supervision of the 
Government altogether. But I am hopeful that no such 
calamity is to fall upon the generations of the future. The 
present generation of public men may not be more virtuous 
than those of the generation which preceded them, but in 
some things they are wiser, and in nothing more conspicu- 
ously than ‘in the growing idea that statesmanship embraces 
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a broader field than the mere material, dollar-and-cent in- 
terests of the people. 

The characteristics of a nation are illustrated by the char- 
acteristics of its individual’ subjects. Whatever happifies 
and exalts the individual, happifies and exalts the nation, 
and recreation’ and periodical repose contribute to the 
physical enjoyment and healthful: development of the 

ople. That nation best performs its functions which makes 
most ample provision for what isso essential to individual 
vigor and{vitality. The Yellowstone Park, if preserved in 
its full integrity, is destined to become the great pleasure 
resort of the continent, and the present is the time (sooner 
would have been better) to inaugurate a policy for its pres- 
ervation from the encroachments of reckless vandalism and 
the grasping avarice of insatiable greed. 

Although large tracts of timber have been cut in the 
Adirondack region during recent years, the entire terri- 
tory still retains its wilderness character. The forests 
have been simply culled, not destroyed, except at a few 
points where hostleries have been uaed for the accom- 
modation of tourists. The mountains are still densely 
covered with forest foliage. The lakes retain their primi- 
tive beauty and the rivers still wind their way through 
their original channels with their old-time velocity. The 
water in both lakes and rivers still remains waatased by 
foreign substances, and is as transparent and of the same 
grateful temperature’to-day as when the stars sang together 
on the morning of creation. At one or two points, to be 
sure, dams have been erected which, by the back-water they 
have occasioned, have marred the beauty of many miles of 
river border. This is noticeably true of the Raquette from 
Setting Pole Rapids (where the dam was built) upward very 
nearly to the falls. Before this obstruction interfered with 
the natural flow of the water, the river, for most of the dis- 
tance, was fringed with beautiful hemlocks, spruce and soft 
maple, which were killed by the back-flow caused by the 
dam. The same cause also spoiled a great many old trout 
haunts by changing or entirely obliterating the current 
of the stream. But notwithstanding this the Raquette is 
still a beautiful river through its entire length, and the whole 
region has still enough of its original characteristics to make 
it worthy of preservation and of the perpetual guardianship 
of the State. _ 

A large number of small tracts of land have been sold to 
those who have learned to appreciate the advantages of the 
region as a summer resort. These will be enhanced in value 
by the action of the State, but as most of them will be im- 
proved and beautified by their owners, they will do no harm, 
It is different with tracts purchased for timber purposes 
alone. If possible, they should be recovered by the State— 
as they may be at moderate cost—that the process of de- 
nudation may be carried no further. If this shall be done 
(as is proposed), the State of New York will be an Empire 
among the States, because of the extent and magnificence 
of its Park, as well as because of the vastness of its com- 
merce and the boundlessness of its wealth. G. D. 
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NIMROD IN THE NORTH. 


BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. 8. ARMY. 
Il11.—The Rifle and the Reindeer—Concluded. 


O* the 7th of May our party killed ten reindeer out of a 
herd of fourtecn. The scene was an exceedingly short 
one. The herd being descried about a mile distant lying 
down on the side of a hill, all the Innuit hunters and 
Col. Gilder started in pursuit, the sledges and degs remain- 
ing on the spot. For about half way the hunters were 
shielded from sight by the hills, but nearly all the rest of 
the distance was consummated by crawling, Indian file, 
in full sight of the animals, until a near hill for a minute 
or two allowed them to get within about a hundred yards, 
when a volley of rifle shots greeted the astonished herd, and 
although only one was wounded at the first fire, before the 
bewildered band could determine a safe direction to pur- 
sue, ten of their number were wounded or dead, all of which 
were secured, for it is seldom that a reindeer wounded at all 
severely is lost by a good hunter. Two of the remaining 
four were secured by Toolooah the next morning when re- 
turning to look up their missing comrades. 

We were now in a country never trod before by white 
men or by persons armed with their weapons, so it was 
evidently the first firearms that had been heard by the game 
of the locality, and they acted with a stupidity plainly re- 
vealing these facts. Where the reindeer is hunted consider- 
ably with firearms he becomes shy enough to give one ex- 
cellent sport in his capture. Like the antelope he will 
circle around until he catches ‘‘the wind” before he is off, 
and this peculiarity, with a few magazine guns in full blast, 
thins them rapidly. They also have something of the curi- 
esity of the antelope, but not at all developed to such an ex- 
tent. Like all animals that congregate in droves the false 
security resulting from numbers makes them much slower 
to pick out their line of retreat. In thismanner they closely 
resemble the stupidity of the American elk, and like them, 
when often hunted and in small bands, they are game 
worthy of any man’s powder. 

The next day, the 8th, we encountered a fresh musk-ox 
trailand a herd of reindeer, killing seven; we also came 
upon old signs or marking stones for salmon caches of the 
natives of this country. On the 18th, tle bad weather being 
such that we remained over, I noticed that the many reindeer 
signs kept Toolooah nervous, until he had sallied out in the 
tempestuous elements, and after an absenceof a couple of 
hours, he returned to get the dogs and sledge to bring in the 
carcasses of seven reindeer that he had killed out of a herd of 
eight, with eight shots of his Winchester carbine. Return- 
ing with these, two others were secured. 

On the 14th, we passed a herd of about two hundred 
reindeer, but our sledges being so loaded with meat, we 
allowed them to trot by within easy rifle range, unscathed 
and astonished beyond measure at this wonderful innovation. 
They were singularly tame and often running toward us a 
few paces, would halt like a company of cavalry coming 
front into line, and gaze at us with dilated eyes and dis- 
tended nostrils until a snort from some suspicious creature 
would send them off by the flank with measured trot like 
well drilled troopers. It seemed likea gratcful chance to 
exercise our humanity once more by not taking advantage 
of their confidence, and we willingly declared an armistice 
until our heavily laden sledges should become somewhat 
lighter, 

Signs of natives daily grew fresher, and on the 15th of 








May we came upon a band of some thirty souls, only two 
of whom, a couple of old men, had ever before seen any 
white men. We consequently attracted an unusual share 
of their curiosity, and their staring eyes riveted intently 
upon us, followed every motion that we made. If the 
white men had been curiosities, the action of their guns, as 
we showed them their use, was truly appalling. We had ex- 
pected to meet natives upon or near the mouth of Back’s 
Great Fish River where it empties into the Arctic Ocean, 
and had depended, to a certain extent, upon procuring 
from them dog feed and oil, but now we found the tables 
turned. Instead of being beggars, we were philanthropists, 
and instead of being receivers we were obliged to give, for 
we found our new Esquimaux friends in a state of semi- 
starvation. Their food in the summer and early winter is 
furnished by the numberless shoals of salmon that then 
ascend the creeks and smaller rivers, and are speared as 
they run the gauntlet of the rapids. The flesh of the musk- 
ox, which they hunt with dogs and bows and arrows or spears, 
gives them a precarious subsistence during the remainder 
of the year. They kill barely enough reindeer in the sum- 
mer to supply them with clothing, the noise of walking or 
crawling on the crisp snow of the fall and winter times 
making it impossible to get sufficiently near to secure the 
gume with bows and arrows. The twang of the bowstring 
traveling more rapidly than the arrow, the active deer has 
no difficulty in jumping outof the way at any distance 
beyond twenty-five or thirty yards. But in the summer 
time the wary native sometimes succeeds in crawling within 
these limits, or lying in wait on certain paths followed by 
the game will obtain one. 

Another plan much followed by those natives throughout 
the Arctic not provided with firearms is to establish a line 
of stone monuments at about fifty to a hundred yards inter- 
val along the crest of some prominent ridge, often two and 
three miles in length, which runs obliquely toward and 
terminates in the water’s edge of some large lake or wide 
river. A sharp lookout is kept from some available point, 
and if a herd of reindeer is found feeding or walking with- 
in the acute angle formed by the shore line and ridge brist- 
ling with stone cairns, the natives engaged in the chase 
deploy into a skirmish line sufficiently long to close the 
mouth of this angle and walk slowly toward the reindeer, 
their bows and arrows or spears and their Avaks (light skin 
canoes) being carried along or concealed in some convenient 
place near the water’s edge. The herd, seeing the slow 
approach of their enemies, trot leisurely away until they 
come within sight of the rock monuments, which have 
been made to imitate the human form as far as possible, when, 
believing themselves to be surrounded on the land side, they 
take to the water as the only means of escape left them. 
No sooner is the herd fairly in, than the agile natives are in 
hot pursuit, with their /ivks flying through the water, and 
rapidly overtaking the bewildered animals, they dispatch 
them with arrows and spears, and haul their carcasses on 
shore to be butchered. 

Thissportis not without its dangers, as oftentimes a wounded 
animal or a belligerent buck seeing flight impossible, with 
swinging horns and plunging hoofs, turns so swiftly on his 
pursuer that he succeeds in tearing the fragile /iak to pieces, 
and the wrecked Esquimaux, unable to swim, drowns if he 
is not promptly rescued by some near neighbor, or manages 
to float on the wreck of his boat until help arrives. It is a 
singular fact that a herd of reindeer, so the natives say, 
will repeatedly graze right through this line of cairns with- 
out any further notice than a few suspicious glances at 
them as they pass by, but the minute moving figures force 
them against these stationary ones their suspicion is raised 
to a pitch high enough to make them prefer the water rather 
than to trust them, Yet this is not very hard to compre- 
hend if one knows the almost half amphibious nature of the 
Arctic deer. I have seen them when taking up a line of 
march, wade and swim right through a deep lake that inter- 
posed itself in their direct course rather than to go around 
it, although this would not have exacted a marked detour, 
which fact, I imagined, must have been as patent to the 
deer as it was to myself. And the Esquimaux tell me of 
even bolder deeds. When pursued and ‘‘cornered” on some 
of the long narrow tongues of land projecting into Hudson’s 
Bay, they have known the deer to take to the sea and swim 
directly outward, until they were lost to vision, and whether 
they were thereby drowned or not they could not tell. The 
Arctic deer seems to be almost as much more amphibious 
than his Southern fellow as is the polar hear than his South- 
ern brethren. 

We crossed over to King William’s Land on June 11, 
and the greatest consolation in our first few days’ journeys 
was the great number of reindeer we here encountered, aud 
which reports of the natives, who ought to have known, 
had led us to believe would not be found. It may be inter- 
esting to note that on June 20, 1879, the civilized provisions 
of the party were exhausted, previous to which time they 
had been greatly reduced in the reindeer country, and from 
that date until March 20, 1880, we lived solely upon the 
same diet as our native allies, and as we have already said, 
principally upon reindeer. 

On July 20, while we were in the southern part of Erebus 
Bay, we found ourselves completely out of meat, an occur- 
rence which had seldom happened, owing to Toolooan’s 
activity and good hunting. I now felt that we surely had 
a fast ahead of us, for the fog was one of the very thickest I 
had ever seen in my life, but despite all this, Toolooah se- 
cured three reindeer after being absent about four hours. 
The Innuits, when hunting reindeer during thick, heavy 
weather, generally go in pairs, accompanied by a good, 
trained dog taken from their team, and keep well to the lee 
side of the quarter suspected of containing game. 
The dog’s nose soon tells them if their conjec- 
tures are right, and they follow him, his nose 
high in the wind on his aerial trail, until his frantic tuggings 
at the harness line by which he is held (for the well-trained 
Esquimau dog never barks in the presence of game) show 
them to be near by, when one of the party holds the dog and 
the other with his weapons crawls cautiously forward on 
his unseen victims. If the fog is very thick they can often 
get within a few yards by hugging the ground closely while 
crawling. During the time the snow is on the ground they 
may take several dogs, and after being successful in the 
chase, utilize them to drag in the carcasses. This is only 
done, however, when the skins have become useless; then 
the butchered deer is put into the hide and it is used as a 
sledge. The natives claim that a dog will scent a reindeer 
much further in the fog, if it be a drifting one, than under 
any other circumstances. It is not unreasonable to infer that 
the scent will not be so diffused in such a dense medium as 
an Arctic fog, and therefore be more concentrated at greater 
distances, yet 1 have heard good hunters in our regions 





claim that fog completely kills a scent. A well-trained 
Esquimau dog, with good, keen scent, will often detect the 
presence of game at a couple of miles distance. The great- 
est trouble is to keep the dog off from every rabbit or rabbit 
trail which he scents or encounters, and which he seems 
more prone to follow than that of the game which is de- 
sired. 

On August 8, while encamped in Terror Bay, and prose- 
cuting our search for evidences of Sir John Franklin’s 
party, I killed a big buck under circumstances probably 
worth relating. While sitting down, resting from a fatigu- 
ing continuous walk of five or six miles over the boggy 
ground near the seashore, 1 noticed the reindeer grazing 
rapidly toward me, being then about six hundred yards 
away. I simplyslipped down toa horizontal extension be- 
hind the boulder on which I had been resting and converted 
myself into an immovable Micawber. The reindcer came 
sating along, and when about two hundred yards away evi- 
dently struck a patch of clover, figuratively speaking, for 
during the next half hour he never left a little spot, where 
he kept grazing backward and forward until my patience 
was exhausted. His skin was the exact. color of the dun- 
colored moss against which he was thrown, and waiting 
until he was ‘‘end on,” so that his white flanks outlined his 
figure, I took aim at his head as he was grazing, fired, and 
hit him in the hind foot. The shock brought him down on 
his hams, and I thought I had made an effeetual shot until 
I got within about thirty vards, when he first perceived me, 
and, with one wild snort and a sort of revenue-reform gait, 
that defied the best aim, he started for the seacoast. about a 
mile away, your humble servant bringing up the rear as fast 
as possible. I ran him out on to a long point of land and 
thought surely that I had him. On its west side the pack- 
ice had been carried by the wind and was probably forty or 
fifty yards wide, being held somewhat open by the outgoing 
tide. Seeing himself cut off from the land side, and my 
rapid approach, he struggled and plunged against the cakes 
of pack-ice with his broken foot swinging in the air, until 
he reached its boundary, when he took to the water. His 
progress over the disjointed pack was painfully slow, and 
by the time he had plunged into the water I was on the land 
nearest him, and from there sent a bullet through his brain 
that laid him out floating. 

Now, I was in a quandary! He was beyond my reach 
from the furthest outlying cake of ice, and the tide setting 
out was not improving matters. Meat was not plentiful in 
camp, and further, a large supply was needed, as Toolooah 
was soon to leave us for a two-weeks’ absence on a trip that 
I had ordered him; besides the buck’s coat looked like velvet 
plush as the ripples of salt water broke over it. In short, I 
didn’t want to lose that deer, and there was only one method 
of getting at him, and I started about that at once. Strip- 
ping myself to my underclothing, I started to wade out 
through the tortuous ‘‘leads” between the ice-cakes, as | 
deemed this method less liable to produce cramps than 
jumping in from the furthest cake; besides 1 did not know 
the depth, although it only seemed to be about five feet. 
Reader, science will tell you that ocean water will be about 
two degrees colder than fresh water when both are holding 
ice in solution, or two degrees colder than the ice-water of your 
water coolers and other water receptacles; in short, iced sea 
water 1s two degrees colder than freezing. The first few 
steps made me gasp for breath and by the time I was up to my 
middle, my teeth had settled down to a regular drum-like rat- 
tle. I persevered, however, keeping my hands upon the nearest 
ice, should I be taken with cramps, and as I was nearing my 
prize and my breast commenced sinking in the cold fluid, | 
thought that I had swallowed the North Pole. When I 
reached one of the deer’s horns I was up to my armpits. The 
whole transaction was done and I had my deer on land in 
less time than it has taken the reader to peruse it, and this 
reached, I wrung out my dripping underclothing, the air 
feeling as warm as a southern breeze, and then giving myself 
a good chafing over the skin, I put on all my clothes, 
worked like a pirate butchering thedeer, slung his fifty 
pound hams over my shoulders, walked two miles into camp, 
took a quart of hot reindeer soup that was awaiting, me, 
turned into bed and dreamed that | owned a hundred thous- 
and reindeer worth a thousand dollars apiece. 

The reindeer of King William’s Land, on their north- 
ward migrations, cross over Simpson’s Straits from the 
south about June ora month bcfore the ice breaks up. 
About the middle of September, the winter's cold coming on 
drives them south, and they congregate in its southern part 
before the straits have frozen over, and often wait a week 
or ten days for that occasion before they cross. I have said 
that the reindeer will swim anything as a lake or river that 
comes in his way, and the fact that he here seems to wait 
for the solid ice to form before crossing would appear to 
refute it, but this is not so. When the first cold snap comes 
that tells them to go south, there always forms on the salt 
water a kind of ‘‘mush ice,” ‘‘slush ice,” or *‘brash,’’ as it 
is variously called, which is not unlike a foot or two of 
loose snow thrown into ice water, where it will not melt, 
and is sufficiently tenacious to even impede the headway of 
a sailing ship. This hugs the shores and islands and drifts 
around in the currents, winds and tides like a lilliputian 
ice-pack. Should a reindeer trust himself to swim through 
it he would be so impeded and harassed that he would fall 
an easy prey to the Esquimaux who congregate hereabouts 
at this time, and this fact the reindeer know by some sort 
of instinct. 

To this part of the istand we also came in order to lay in 
a supply of meat, clothing and bedding for our mid-winter 
return tripto Hudson’s Bay and civilization. Our camp 
was pitched near a high hill, on whose top a lookous was 
constructed to watch for the animals. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember a cold snap nearly completed the freezing over of 
Simpson’s Strait, and the next day we moved camp about a 
mile near a large fresh-water lake and there built an igloo of 
ice, being one month and five days earlier than the com- 
mencement of our églco life in north Hudson’s Bay. The 
hill as a look-out for reindeer was no longer needed, as these 
animals were becoming so numerous, us the cold weather 
settled down upon us, that any desired number could be 
seen from any station whatever, the valleys almost as well 
as the top of the hills. On the last day of the month I 
felt quite sure that at least a thousand reindeer passed with- 
in as many yards of our little house of ice, and the first 
and second days of the next month—October—the number 
was certainly no less. On the 3d the ice was just thick 
enough to bear them on the Strait, and the first herd was 
seen to cross that day, and by the 7th the vast swarms had 
departed southward, leaving only a very few straggling herds 
to bear us company. The 30th, the total score showed 
twenty-six kilied, Toolooah scoring twelve, a number to which 
he limited himself only from the fact that it was the maxi 
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mum that he could butcher and otherwiie dispose of in his 
stone caches, which were now making the surrounding local- 
ity look like a well-settled but dilapidated cemetery. With 
this wholesale slaughter of the reindeer came all the known 
carnivorous scavengers of the Arctic—the foxes, the wolves, 
the Netschilluk Esquimaux; the last 
the most numerous and troublesome of the whole lot. We 
put them to use scraping reindeer skins and making our 
winter skin clothing and bedding, and thus extracted some 
small compensation for the v: st quantities of meat that dis- 
appeared down their throats, which seemed to have a capa- 


the wolverines, an 


city second — to Communipaw itself. 


he Netschilluks say that in about a week or ten days after 
the King William Land reindeer have crossed over, another 
large batch of straggling herds put in their appearance on 
their southward migration, although this was not noticeable 
to us in the early winter of ’79 while we were there. If so, 
it would show them to be the reindeer of Boothia and 
North Somerset, that have been thus detained by the later 
freczing of James Ross’s Channel, amuch wider strait than 
Simpson’s, although these animals could have passed on to 
the mainland by the Boothia Isthmus. During the time 
these tortuous channels, separating the many islands of the 
Parry Archipelago are frozen over, I know that the rein- 


deer cross freely from oneto another, but I do not believe, 


reasoning from the well known locality of their trails, that 


they ever cross unless the objective land bein full sight; that 
is, they have no better instinct than their eyes. Even in 
returning they take the most roundabout as well as the most 


direct ways to reach their northern grazing grounds, and it 


is not at all unlikely that a reindeer born in Boothia may 


graze his second summer on,King William’s Land, and his 


third on Baring Island andsoon. This is proven by the 
testimony of the natives of these regions, who say that there 
is a great disparity in the numbers that may visit them at 
different years, and whose northward migrations were deter- 
mined, no doubt, by some protracted storm, either forcing 
them into one locality or denuding it according to its direc- 
tion, intensity and duration. The Esquimaux told me that 
the reindeer graze with the wind in their travelings, but I 
have so often seen them feeding against it, and also at 
other angles in regard to it, that I am inclined to think that 
it can not be put down as an invariable rule. I think it 
probable that when the seasons have determined their 
boreal or austral migrations, the wind has but little effect 
exceptto deviate them through small angles as already ex- 
plained, but when these travelings have ceased, the wind, 
if uncomfortable from damp or chilliness, may influence 
their local migrations so as to make them obey this law, 
if it be one, as they claim. 

We started on our return journey on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, and did not see any reindeer (as we have not secn any 
since October 7) until the 12th of December, an interval of 
sixty-six days, when we saw two, who wet their fate under 
such peculiar circumstances that I must record it. We liad 
just left the Dangerous Rapids, at the mouth of Back’s 
Great Fish River, a few miles, when the natives of the ad- 
vance sledge of the three reported twk-too (reindeer) in sight, 
an we soon saw two animals about a mile away, trotting 
leisurely from us along the west bank of the river. Before 
us was a large island in the river, and as it was evident that 
their movements would soon bring them behind it, Too- 
looah ran like a race-horse to reach its further end to cut 
them off, hiding himself bhind its sheltering bank oppusite 
to the deer, some of the other hunters following directly on 
their trail and stringing themselves along the island. When 
the sledges reached the nearer end of the island, about a 
mile and a half in length, they were stopped to await the 
result. Hardly had they done so when a shot was heard 
from Toolooah, «nd we ali anxiously waited to hear the 
second or more, or see the other deer to see if he would run 
toward some of the many hunters, for you may rest assured 
we were eager to get both, so long had we been without 
fresh venison; but nothing was seen of him, although it 
seemed impossible for him to get away without again com- 
ing into view. The whole matter was soon explained by 
Toolvoah, who came in to get the dogs, and reported that 
he had killed both at one shot. ‘This had been done twelve 
other times by Toolooah, and each time voted as singular 
enough, but when we had been absent from this kind of 
game for over two months, and then, stumbling on a 
couple, to annihilate them ata single discharge, seemed 
almost too wonderful to believe. I have said that Toolooah 
has done this wonderful feat a great number of times, and 
I do not wish to be misunderstood that I mean he killed one 
and wounded another so it was gotten, or any combination 
of that character, but that these killings were direct, so 
that no further shooting was needed. Once he killed three, 
and the number of times he at one shot killed one and 
wounded another so that it could afterward be slain was 
not recorded. 

The 2d of January Tooloosh killed two reindeer, the ther- 
mometer showing—68° F., and the next day brought them 
into camp, the thermometer showing—71° F., the coldest we 
recorded on the trip. I note it to show that American arms 
properly cared for will work under any température. At 
—71° F., or 103° below freezing, everything animate becomes 
enveloped in a mist that will soon obscure them, if they stop 
to rest, from a person at a distance, but that makes their 

resence doubly certain from this very sign. Herds of rein- 

eer and musk-oxen can be located by this means at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, and at very favorable heights two 
or three times that distance. The native hunters claim that 
even at these extreme lengths they can tell the difference 
tween the two kinds of animals by some varying peculiar- 
ities of the vayors. Reindeer chased by dogs look like so 
many puffing locomotives. 

The end of February saw us almost home. We had met 
a Kinnepetoo Esquimau from Chesterfield Inlet, who told 
us that Depot Island was but three days’ journey away if 
we took light sledges, and we accordingly left all our heavy 
stuff with him in order to get through, and purchased two 
days’ reindeer meat of him to complete the journey, for 
none would be found on the way, he said. Our three days 
lengthened into five, and a terribly stormy day on the fifth 
saw us not yet home, out of meat, and no sign of reindeer 
in the country. Five hunters sallied forth in the storm and 
soon four returned stating that it was folly to hunt in such 
weather with such prospects. At dark Toolooah came in. 
He had found the tracks of three deer five or six miles south 
of camp, followed them on a circle which brought him due 
north of our igloos, there overtook them and killed them 
all, having followed their trail the whole distance at a fair 
run. Of such stuff was my best hunter made who that day 
closed his total-score for the sledge journey at 286 reindeer 
out of a grand total of 522 killed by all the members on the 

expedition. 






























AFTER QUAIL. 


of such small consequence that the 
only one train a day to stop there. 


get anything there. 
going there to hunt.” But my friend George has a remark- 
ably observant eye, two of them, in fact, and when these 


tary view afforded by the car window of the lightning ex- 
press, George said, ‘‘That looks like quail,”’ and we were to- 
day intent upon verifying George’s surmise. 

As the train puffed away out of sight around a curve the 
open-mouthed countenances of the Peruvians gradually re- 
laxed from their amazed stare, and a yellow dog that had 
crouched by the platform made a sheepish attempt to form 
an acquaintance with Busy, but retired in dismay at her 
warning growl. 

‘‘Mornin’, stranger,” ventured one of the group, at length. 

“Good morning, my friend,” said George, ‘‘will you tell 
me if there is any game to be killed hereabouts?” 

‘Wall, now, I dunno,” drawled the countryman, ‘‘I guess 
not much wuth braggin’ on, but there’s Jim Seely, leanin’ 
agin them fence rails, he’s game constable, and might be 
able to tell ye. Hey, you, Jim! Here’s some city fellers 
that want to know if they’s any game hereabouts.” 

Jim, at this greeting, ceased his occupation of whittling a 
pine stick, and, expectorating a stream of tobacco juice, re- 
plied with great dignity, as becoming one whose political 
office raised him above his fellows: 

“Game? In course they’s game enough, if ye know how 
to git it. They’s ’coons, an’ they’s gray squirrels, an’ they’s 
foxes, an’ down to Tamarack Holler they’s mushrats. But 
you fellers won’t git none rigged in them fixin’s, now I tell 
ye. Is that thar a good ’coon dog?” contemptuously indi- 
cating. Busy by a squirt of tobacco juice in her direction. 

‘‘Well, no,” said George, winking at me, ‘‘not exactly a 
’coon dog, but she’s some on muskrats.” 

“Umph!” sneered the oracle, ‘‘I wouldn’t trade Tiger 
there for a hull drove of city dogs. Take him ’n dad’s old rifle 
—a good twelve pound of solid iron—an’ if they’s fur in 
Seneky county, you kin git it.” 

“Well,” said George, ‘ we'll do our best, anyhow. By the 
way, how about the game laws down here? I'd like to get 
posted, so as not to kill anything out of season.” 

“Oh, wal, I dunno,” hesitated the game constable, ‘‘don’t 
kill no little birds, and don’t set no bresh afire, nor leave no 
fence rails down, an’ the law won’t tech ye.” 

Thanking our informant for his elucidation of the Peru 
game laws, we shouldered guns and clamlbered over the hills 
back of the railroad toward George’s expected quail ground. 

“Now, Bub,” quoth my friend, ‘‘you’ve been quail hunt- 
ing a dozen times more or less, and ought to know a good 
deal about it by this time. From this hill top you can see 
what I picked out as a likely quail ground. Now, in your 
opinion, how had we best proceed to get the most birds in 
the least time?” 

“Well, I should cross this clover meadow, and work Busy 
over every foot of stubble in the next field, first of all.’’ 

“IT fear your quail hunting hasn’t taught you much thus 
far. But the trouble is, you don’t study these matters. 
Now, what kind of weather have we had for a few days 
back?” 

“Cold, with cccasional raius and flurries of snow.” 

“Right. Now, quail aren’t at all partial to exposed places 
in that sort of weather. To be sure, to-day, although cold, 
is clear, but l’ve found that Bob White generally waits in 
the timber a day or two after the storm, to see if it is really 
a clear-up, gt only making believe. So you needn’t put a 
she]l in while we're crossing this clover and that stubble 
field, for no quail will feed there to-day.” 

‘‘But, George, just look at Busy. She’s struck a hot scent, 
by her actions.” 

‘*Yes, she’s struck a scent, but no birds. This bunch of 
thick clover, in a nook out of reach of the wind, is where a 
covey roosted last night. See, you can count the exact 
number of birds. Fourteen, isn’t it? Allin a circle, you 
see, so that, in case of a surprise, one’s flight won’t impede 
another’s. Now, the company that lodged here last night 
will most likely be found in that scrubby patch of timber 
beyond this stubble field. 1t may be that we’ll have hard 
work to put them up, as they’llrun a hundred yards ahead 
of a dog sometimes iu timber. But I have faith in old Busy, 
and she’s been hunted on quail so many times that she knows 
their tricks even better than her master, I think.” 

The ‘‘timber” was a patch of land that had been partially 
cleared some years before, and was now covered over with 
a tangled mass of brush and briery shrubs, some higher 
than a man’shead, but the major part reaching hardly to 
the shoulder. It was uninviting ground for a setter, but 
Busy’s small, lithe body was soon working in and out in 
the thickest tangle. Her intelligence was simply marvel- 
lous. After striking the scent aud finding that the birds 
were running swiftly away from her, she seemed to use 
every endeavor to turn them toward the open field elose by, 
and, evidently understanding that we were unable to follow 
her course throuch the thick undergrowth, she often reared 
aloft on her hind legs, and looked back at us inquiringly. 

‘Now, Bub, if they haven’t doubled on her like a hare, 
as they will do when a dog is hunting on strategic princi- 
ples, and not altogether from scent, we must hurry into the 
open, and skirt along the border, where we'll probably put 
‘em up ourselves. This way, all ready!” 

Whir-r-r! right in our very faces rose the covey. Firin 
too soon, my first barrel made a clean miss, and one bird 
fellto my second; while cooler George, biding his time, 
dropped three to his gun. The frightened covey separated 
in wisps, and flew in various directions. 

‘‘No easy job to pick up those scattered fellows,” said 
George, taking the last retrieved bird from Busy’s careful 
mouth. ‘‘They”ll lie sc close and still that the dog with the 
finest nose can’t scent ‘em. That’s what some old hunters 
call ‘withholdlng scent.’ Mark any down in your direc- 
tion?’ 

“*Yes, near that brush pile standing alone.” 

a ‘Well, we'll tackle that first, as it’s near by. Hieon, 
usy!” 

The birds had evidently run after alighting, as Busy fol- 
lowed the scent to the brush — where she drew down on 
a staunch point. George, after duly cautioning me, gave 
the brush a slight kick. A single quail arose, which I 


F we had been inhabitants of another sphere we couldn’t 
have created greater curiosity—George and I and Busy 
—than we did as we alighted from the emigrant train that 
morning. Peru was a little hamlet on a great railroad, but 
at railroad permitted 
ndeed, the place was so 
little known, even in the pretentious city not twenty miles 
away, that when George and I had mentioned our proposed 
excursion thither, one-half of our fellow sportsmen had never 
heard of the place, and the other half said ‘‘Pooh! you won’t 
Why, I never even heard of anyone 


eyes roamed over a certain patch of ground in the momen- 













knocked over. Turning to order Busy to fetch, she was 
seen to be still pointing the same spot. Another kick 
brought another quail, with the same result as before. Still 
Busy had not left her point, Another kick from George, 
but no bird. 

‘“‘She’s mistaken this time, George,” said I. 

“No, sir!” replied my friend, emphatically; ‘‘Old Busy’s 
never mistaken; keep your gun ready,” and he administered 
several hearty kicks in the dry brush. True enough, out 
started a third quail, which was grassed at twenty yards, 
and old Busy at once began retrieving the dead birds. 

‘George, wilk you sell that dog?” asked I. 

“Not for this whole couvtry. But, there aren’t ten men 
in A— that have her intelligence and honesty; yes, intel- 
ligence. Do you mean to tell me that it wasn’t a reasoning 
power that worked that covey out of the timber patch?” 
and my friend looked fiercely at me, as if a denial on my 
part were a personal insult. 

Proceeding then to another part of the field, where George 
had marked down three of the birds, we beat back and 
forth through the high grass and weeds in vain, and even 
Busy was unsuccessful. We were about to abandon the 
search, when out from my very feet sprung a quail, so 
close I could almost have knocked it over with my gun 
barrel, and then another and another. Their unexpected 
and sudden appearance, one so close on another, must have 
“rattled” us, for we both missed our first shots, and I my 
second, George grassing with his left at a tremendous dis- 
tance. 

‘‘T’m always ashamed to miss an easy shot when Busy’s 
along,” said George, ‘‘for just see how grieved she looks 
over it.” And indeed, from her sympathetic eye and low- 
ered flag, [am half inclined to believe she was blushing 
beneath her dark coat at our awkwardness. 

Following a row of raspberry bushes by the fence, we got 
two more, and then ensued a period of three hours or more 
marked with a blank, for not a quail did we start in that 
time. In the afternoon, however, we marked a covey of 
eight birds down in an orchard separated by the turnpike 
from a thick patch of undergrowth, and George with Busy 
taking the orchard, and I a position between it and the 
timber, by careful maneuvering we killed every one of the 
covey, five falling to my gun. 

‘‘Kighteen birds,” said George, “I guess that will do for 
to-day. We might get a dozen more but I'd like to knuw 
that there are some left for our Thanksgiving hunt, and we’ve 
got enough for Sunday’s dimner at the boarding-house. Let’s 
quit. What d’ye say?” 

“I’m willing,” said I; ‘‘but meanwhile, suppose we tramp 
across the river and ask old Jesse at the eel-pot if any ducks 
have come in the marsh yet.” 

“Just what I was going to propose,” answered George; 
and calling Busy to heel, we set out for a six-mile tramp to 
the river and back. Two more unfortunate quail, rising 
with others out of the very dooryard of a farmhouse, drop- 
ped to our guns on the way, and one hare that crossed the 
road ahead of us on a keen jump was too rash to go unpun- 
ished, and I bowled him over. 

“Only got one rabbit, eh?” sarcastically remarked one of 
the Peruvians that night while we were awaiting the train. 
“Oh, in course, I see all them little quails, but, Lord ’a 
massy, 1’d as soon think o’ shooting highholders. They ain’t 
enough meat on a dozen o’ them to make a pot smell reely 
invitin.’” SENECA. 


AROUND THE COAST OF FLORIDA. 


BY DR. J. A. HENSHALL. 
Third Paper. 


O* the day following we tightened up the shrouds and 
bobstay, looked to the strapping of blocks, and made 
everything snug and ship-shape, tor the next day after we 
were to make a sail of forty miles by sea to the next inlet 
below—Hillsboro’ River. The day broke clear and fine, and 
by nine o’clock a.fresh wind was blowing from the north. 
Everything was propitious, so we made sail, hoisted anchor, 
and put to sea, keeping well inshore, just beyond the line of 
breakcrs, to avoid, so jar as possible, the current of the Gulf 
Stream, which here flows northward at a two-knot rate. 

As we passed the beach near the trails from the thickliest 
settled portion of Lake Worth, we saw a lady busily engaged 
in picking up sea-shells, Jack seized the conch-horn and 
blew a shrill blast, at which she looked up and waved her 
handkerchief; whereupon Jack, Squire, and Skipper vied 
with each other in a display of pocket bunting. At the 
foot of Lake Worth we saw, on the beach ridge, the cabin 
formerly occupied by the Hubell family, where three years 
before we began our tramp down the beach to Bay Biscayne. 
Five miles further on is U. 8. Life Saving Station No. 3, 
and ten miles further we were abreast of the bold rocks of 
Boca Ratone, where there is a closed inlet to a branch of the 
Hillsboro’. There is a great sameness in the appearance of 
the southeast coast of Florida, being mostly a narrow white 
beach, backed by a low sandy ridge which is covered by 
suw-palmetto, oak scrub, sea-grape, and myrtle, with occa- 
sional clumps of cabbage palms and live oaks. At last, after 
a delightful sail, we sighted Hillsboro’ Inlet, with its group 
of cocoanut palms, which we reached at four o’clock, hav- 
ing made forty miles in seven hours—pretty good sailing 
against the current of the Gulf Stream. The tide was run- 
ning out, with but a foot of water on the bar, so we were 
compelled to drop anchor and wait for the flood tide. Skip- 
per took the canvas boat, the Daisy, and explored the chan- 
nel, while Cuff jumped overboard and swam ashore to chase 
*possums, ’coons, and hares. 

I never saw a better boat for a dingey or tender than the 
Daisy, a Stranahan folding canvas canoe, ten feet long and 
weighing but twenty-five pounds. I freqnently passed in 
and out of inlets, through the breakers and combers, lookin 
for the channels, und never shipped so much as a pint o 
water; for on account of her extreme lightness and buoy- 
ancy she was always on top, skimming the crests like a sca- 
gull. We towed her astern the entire voyage in all kinds of 
weather and insome pretty rough seas, but the Daisy was 
always right side up and dry, and moreover, was no detri- 
ment to our sailing. The wooden skiff, Waif, would not 
have lived two minutes under conditions where the Daisy 
floated like a duck, and was always hoisted on deck before 
sailing. 

The wind hauled around to northeast, blowing fresh and 
kicking up quite a sea, causing the Rambler to jump and 
strain at her cable like a tethered mustang. Finally, through 
the contrary forces of wind and tide, she settled in the 
trough and began rolling fearfully among the breakers, 
when Skipper and I carried out a stern anchor in the Daisy 
and hauled her around into the wind, when she lay easier, 
but poor Jack was already the victim of mal.de mer and had 
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one below, where he remained until eight o’clock, when 
there being a half fathom of wateron the bar, we sailed into 
the river. 
On the little bay just inside of the inlet is an old palmetto 
shanty and a well, constructed by old man Futch several 
ears before, where I then found him, nearly starved, wait- 
ing for his companion, ‘‘Sailor Jack,” who had gone to 
Lake Worth for provisions, but who never went back, hav- 
ing shipped on a boat at Lake Worth for. Halifax River, 
jeaving the old man to shift for himself. I found this Sailor 
Jack a few days afterward at Lake Worth just as he was 
about to sail for the Halifax, when I took the opportunity to 
preach hima “sermon” on ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,” 
which seemed to be thoroughly appreciated by the small 
but attentive audience. 

While out hunting the day after our arrival at Hillsboro’, 
in the beach scrub, an unusual object caught my eye as I 
was passing an open space between two bushes, which I saw 
at a second glance was a large rattlesnake coiled up within 
two feet of me. As I stepped back and withdrew a buck- 
shot cartridge and inserted one of small shot, he began 
crawling languidly and slowly away and without shaking 
a rattle, when I shot his head off. He was six feet in length, 
and had a very beautifully marked skin which I took off at 
once, giving the body to Skipper, who had often horrified 
the boys by telling them of his great fondness for fried rat- 
tlesnake. But although this was a fine specimen, four 
inches in diameter, with luscicus and tempting-looking 
steaks along the backbone, all porterhouse and tenderloin, 
he seemed to have suddenly lost all desire and appreciation 
for that kind of meat; at all events, he ‘‘didn’t seem to 
hanker after it.” 

As we returned, we passed a shallow, muddy bayou, the 
bottom of which was left dry by the ebb tide, where we saw 
some oysters, and struck it rich. These oysters were the 
fattest, largest, and had the finest flavor of any I had ever 
tasted, and this is saying a good deal for one born and bred 
in Baltimore. They were all single oysters, none less than 
six inches long, and were attached to the denuded stems 
and branches of ‘sea-fans (Gorgonia), and were thereby easily 
carried in bunches. Our dinner that day was a royal one: 
Oysters, raw, fried, roasted aud stewed; Spanish mackerel, 
broiled; venison steak; baked yams; boiled rice; sliced raw 
tomatoes, and for dessert bananas and green cocoanuts. 
A full-grown'green cocoanut is a delectable, delicious and am- 
brosial delicacy calculated to delight and tickle the palate of 
the most satiated and d/asé epicure. Taking cff the husk, 
one of the ‘‘eyes” is opened, the milk poured out into a cup, 
and the shell cracked in halves, when the meat will be found 
of the consistence of dlane mange; the milk is then poured 
back and the contents eaten with a spoon. 

After waiting a day or two in vain fora fair wind, we 
left Hillsboro’ River with a strong southeast wind and a 
heavy chop sea, and sailed closehauled, making long legs 
and short ones down the coast, bound for New River Inlet, 
twenty miles below. After a few miles Jack was com- 
pelled to go below and Skipper was anxious to put back, 
but I was desirous to know how the Rambler would behave 
in a heavy seaway. She worked toa charm, and after an 
exceedingly rough passage, the sea running very high, and 
in the teeth of half a gale, we made New River Inlet, where, 
though the tide was ebbing, there was plenty of water on 
the bar, and we at once made the run in, with Skipper at 
the masthead to look out the channel. A large brig beating 
down the coast ahead of us and laboring hard in the heavy 
sea, made it look worse to the boys than it really was, 
though it was, forsooth, lumpy and dusty enough, and 
proved to be the roughest bit of sailing we encountered on 
the voyage. The wind had been squally for several days, 
hauling from northeast to southeast, consequently, old At- 
lantic was qn a high and tried his best to carry our bow- 
sprit away, but it was a stout stick and stood the racket 
bravely. 

We anchored in the river a hundred yards above the north 
point of the inlet, where there was plenty of water and good 
holding ground for the mud hook. New River, for six miles 
above its mouth, is the straightest, deepest and finest river I 
have seen in Florida, although a narrow one. Itis famous for 
its sharks, regular man-caters, some of them, and for the 
immense numbers and variety of its fishes. The boys drove 
down a snubbing post at the point of the inlet, where they 
hauled out sharks until their arms ached. I looked on at 
their sport with the utmost complacency and even with 
hearty satisfaction, helping them to haul out some of the 
larger ones, for | remembered how nearly I came to being 
devoured by the monsters, at that very place, three years 
before. On that occasion Wash Jenkins, who has charge of 
the Life Saving Station (No. 4), eight miles above, had 
sailed us down the river to the south shore of the inlet, 
where we resumed our tramp to Biscayne Bay. It was 
understood that on our return we were to set fire to the 
scrub at the inlet, so that he, seeing the smoke, could sail 
down for us. We were gone a few days longer than we ex- 
pected, and arrived at the inlet again one day about noon. 
We saw an old yawl-boat across the inlet, tied to some man- 
groves, and which belonged to old man Futch, but so far as 
we were concerned it might as well have been in the 
Bahamas. We sat fire to the scrub, but a strong wind from 
the north kept the smoke near the ground and Jenkins failed 
tosee it. We slept on the beach that night, and the next 
morning I told my party that if they would help to build a 
raft, I would cross over and get the boat, when we could 
walk up the sea beach to the station. We found a few 
water-soaked logs and tied them together with vines, con- 
structing a rude raft about seven by three feet, but which, 
of its Own weight, settled flush with the water. I founda 

flat stick, like a garden paling, some five feet long, a half 
inch thick, and three inches wide, which done duty as a 
paddle. I mounted the raft, which sank to tne bottom in 
the shallow water, but by floating it into deeper water I 
managed by great care to preserve my balance, standing 
upright, and found that it wouid sustain me, though it sank 
beneath the surface some six inches, with my weight. 

At low water slack I started, but I found it difficult navi- 
gation, requiring the utmost cauticn to keep my equilib- 
rium and to prevent the frail structure from turning turtle 
and spilling me overboard; a single plank would have been 
a ship in comparison. But by dint of hard and careful, but 
extremely slow work, I reached the middle of the stream. 

The tide then began to make, and with it came hundreds of 
sharks, string-rays, sawfish and porpoises. I had not 
thought of them before. Huge man-eaters swarmed around 
my raft, immense rays dived beneath it, an occasional saw- 
fish would come darting toward me, stop suddenly, wag- 
Sing his tail, seemingly undecided whether to run a saw on 
me or flop me over with his tail, while the harmless por- 
poises went rolling by, thinking it great fun, The slightest 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


touch of a shark’s tail would have capsized my craft and 
sent me floundering into the water, where I would soon 
have been divided, piece meal, and distributed into the 
maws of adozen sharks. But I struck at them with the 
slight paddle whenever they came too close, and thus kept 
them at a respectful distance. While using the stick in this 
way it cracked ‘at the middle; then it required double 
caution in paddling and striking. Finally, after a half 
hour’s hard work I succeeded in getting across safely, where 
I bailed out the boat, in which was an oar, and sculled over 
after the boys. Under such trying circumstances there is 
nothing like self-possession, level-headcdness and presence 
of mind, unless it be, as Pat said, absence of body. 

Rushing in and out with the tide, at New River, fishes 
can be seen by thousands, snapping at anything, even a bit 
of white rag tied to the hook and thrown to them by a 
strong hand line. We took crevaile from ten to thirty 
pounds, always large ones here, never less than ten pounds. 
By anchoring a boat in mid-stream they can be spcared or 
grained as they swim rapidly by, often pursued by sharks 
and porpoises. Mr. Jenkins takes them in this way up to 
forty pounds and cures and smokes them. The largest 
alligator we killed was here. He had crawled out on the 
shore where the boys had left some sharks, when Jack shot 
him from the schooner with a mid-range Peabody-Martini 
rifle at a hundred and fifty yards, knocking the cap of his 
skull off; he was twelve feet in length. Alligators seem to 
be as much at home in salt water as in fresh. 

Six miles above the inlet is the ‘‘haulover,” opposite the 
site of old Fort Lauderdale, and marked by a group of 
cocoanut trees. From here the river runs southerly, to its 
mouth, and parallel with the .sea beach, the intervening 
strip of ridge being nowhere much over a hundred fcet in 
width. At the haulover the river spreads out into a broad, 
shallow bay, into which empty its North and South 
branches and several creeks, and is diversified by several 
islands. Two miles above the haulover, on the cast bank, 
is the wharf or landing of Life Saving Station No. 4, the 
latter a quarter of a mile away onthe sea beach. We made 
fast to the wharf and went to the station to see my old 
friend, Wash. Jenkins, the keeper in charge. We found 
him alone, his family being away on a visit to Key West. 
He was very glad to see us, not having seen a human face 
since his family left three wecks before. His nearest neigh- 
bors are at Biscayne Bay, twenty miles below, and Steve 
Andrews at Station No. 3, twenty-four miles above. 

We spent two or three days here shooting ducks, cools 
and snipe, and one day went out with Jenkins and his dogs 
for deer. Wash. went a mile above on a neck of land be- 
tween the North Branch and a creek, to drive, the rest of us 
taking stands across the timbered strip. 1 was sitting 
at the edge of some spruce pines, near an open space cov- 
ered by gallberry and myrtle bushes, when I heard some 
quail near by. I began to whistle and call them up, and 
soon had them all around me. There were, perhaps, thirty 
of them; they had never seen a human being before. 1 kept 
perfectly still, but continued whistling and calling, and had 
them hopping over my feet, cocking up their cunning little 
heads and looking knowingly at me with their bright round 
eyes, as they ran about picking at the buds and leaves and 
bits of grass, twittering and chirping like so many young 
chickens. They soon wandered off and I was alone again. 

That night we planned an expedition up the South Branch 
to the Everglades, to visit an Indian village, some twenty 
miles distant. Accordingly, next morning we moved the 
Rambler safely in the bay, making everything snug and 
taut. Taking our guns, a rod or two, some trolling tackle, 
and grub enough for several days, we embarked in an Indian 
cypress canoe, belonging to Jenkins, some twenty feet in 
length, and two feet beam, with sprit-sail, poles and paddles. 
We started at nine o’clock, sailing across the bay to the 
South Branch, which, being very crooked, we furled the 
sail and each man took a paddle. This branch of New 
River is much like other riversin Southeast Florida. About 
an average width of fifty yards, with perpendicular banks, 
green to the water's edge with a profusion of wild grasses 
and shrus, und with a varying depth of from three to 
twenty feet. Many alligators were sunning themselves on 
the sand spits at the lower end of the stream. As we pro 
gressed the water became deeper and the current stronger. 
The banks were clothed, usually with pines, with an occas- 
sional hamak of paimetto, water oak, swamp maple, bay, 
Sp:nish ash and other timber. Here and there were little 
coves or bights thickly grown with rushes, and aquatic 
plants bearing bright-colored flowers. 

We soon reached the great cypress belt, through which 
the amber-colored stream poured silently and swiftly, 
though so clear that great masses of white, coralline rocks, 
seamed, fissured and lying in endless confusion, could be 
plainly seen at the bottom, through the crevices of which 
were growing the most beautiful and curious aquatic 
plants and grasses. The tall cypresses, with pale and griz- 
zled trunks, stood in serried ranks like grim spectres, orna- 
mented in a fantastic fashion with the scarlet plumes of air- 
plants, while their long arms meeting overhead were draped 
in heavy folds and festoons of gray Spanish moss. he 
solemn and impressive stillness was broken only by the 
wild cry of some startled egret, heron or osprey, which 
echoed through the weird forest with a peculiarly hollow 
emphasis, and at last died away in a low mournful cadence. 
Our own voices sounded unnatural and strangely sonorous, 
resounding as though beneath the dome of some vast cathe- 
dral. 

Passing through the cypress belt we came to the ‘“‘sloughs”’ 
where the stream divided into several smaller ones. The 
“sloughs” is a margin of tall grasses and shrubs of very lux- 
uriant growth, intersected by numerous small streams, and 
lying between the cypresses and the ee proper. 
Getting through this we finally emerged into the Everglades 
seemingly a sea of waving green grasses, with innumerable 
—islands of all sizes. But these grasses are all growing in 
water, clear and limpid, with channels a few feet wide, di- 
verging and crossing in every direction, through which a 
canoe can be sailed or poled; there was then two feet of 
water in the Everglades. A brisk breeze blowing, we unfurled 
the sail and went skimming along, greatly to our satisfaction 
and relief, for we were quite tired after paddling up stream 
some six hours. 

It is a hard matter to convey a correct, or even an approxi- 
mate idea of the region called the ‘‘Everglades;” it is unique, 
there is nothing like it anywhere else. As far as the eye can 
reach stretches a broad, level expanse, clothed in verdure 
of a peculiarly fresh“and vivid green. a rich and intense 
color seen nowhere but here. The surface is dotted and di- 
versified by thousands of islets and islands, of all shapes and 
sizes, from a few yards to many acres in extent, clothed 
with a tropical luxuriance of trees, shrubs and vines. The 
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mangrove here gives place to the cocoa-plum, which grows in 
endless profusion amid the swamp maple, sweet bay, mastich, 
water poplar, gum, limbo, satin wood, water‘oak, and tower- 
ing above these, clearly revealed against the blue sky, the 

lume-like palmetto, while over and around all, running riot 
in their exuberance, are innumerable vines and creepers bear- 
ing flowers of gorgeous dyes. 

Seeing a smoke several miles away, we sailed in that di- 
rection through the intricate and narrow channels, often 
making short cuts by plowing through masses of lily-pads, 
deer tongue and lotus. As we neared the smoke we saw 
several canoes shoot out from behind islands on our right 
and left, their white sails gleaming and darting along in the 
rays of the setting sun like sea-gulls, but all proceeding in 
the same direction, toward the smoke. Suddenly, one we 
had not seen came swooping down upon us like a huge bird 
of prey from the shelter of » small island, a tall young In- 
dian, clad ouly in a light-colored shirt, a red belt and an 
enormous red turban, stood upon the pointed stern guiding 
the canoe with a pole, while an elderly Indian sat amidships 
holding the sheet of the sail. They sailed through a con- 
verging channel into our course and waited until we were 
alongside. 

“‘How d’ye!” said I. 

“‘How!” answered the old man. ‘‘Me see ’um canoe; me 
see ’um white man; me wait; me glad see’um. How!” 

‘‘We come to see you; have a good time; come to see 
your village,” said I.” ‘‘We got big canoe—schooner—at 
station—at Jenkins’s.” 

“‘In-cah! (yes, or all right). 
plied he. 

Here Jack put in his oar, saying: ‘‘We like Ingun; big 
Ingun; Mr. Lo! Come see ’um; big Ingun, whoop-ee! 
squaw, hoop-la! papoose, hi-yah! wigwam! wampum! you 
bet! wa-hoo!” 

I saw from the twinkle of the old man’s eye that he un- 
derstood English very well, as he replied, good-naturedly: 

“Ha! Young man—talk heap—talk much—ho-la-wau- 
gus!” (bad, or no good). Then he continued: ‘‘Me Tiger; 
Big Tiger—old Tiger-tail my father—the chief; little chief!” 
Then, pointing toward the pines on the mainland, he said: 
‘*Me go—village—you come—in-cah!” 

The ', hauling aft the sheet, they shot away, our own 
heavily-laden canoe seeming to stand still in comparison. 
These Indians had been at work in their fields on the islands, 


Me glad see ’um; in-cah!” re- 


| but seeing us coming, they quit work earlier than usual so 





Suseus Ridg. 432, Cs. 494.—Abundant. 


as to get to the village before our arrival. 
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Marsh Hawk—Cireus cyancus Aud. ; Circus hudsonius 
Ridg. 430; Cireus cyancus hudsonius Cs. 489.—Abundant. 
Arrives in April. Breeds on the ground; lays from four to 
six dull bluish white eggs, generally faintly blotched with 
pale brown, in May. The most abundant species of hawk 
throughout the inhabited portions of the State. The light 
gray plumage and the comparatively smaller size of the male 
bird misleads some persons into the belief that it is a differ- 
ent species of hawk from the larger female with its rich cin- 
namon brown coloration of plumage. But the large white 
space over the base of the tail, common to both sexes, may 
easily be seen as the bird pursues its low flight over the 
fields and meadows, and is a characteristic marking of the 
species. The marsh hawks do not frequent the forests, but 
make their haunts about the fields, marshes, and open lands, 
where they may be scen quartering their chosen ground as 
systematically as trained hunting dogs. They are very de- 
structive to small game birds, such as are found in the fields 
and marshes, and they also prey upon mice, frogs, snakes, 
etc. This hawk does not commonly pursue its prey but 
pounces upon it unawares, 

154. Cooper’s Hawk—Astur coopert Aud.; Accipiter 
coopert: Ridg. 431, Cs. 495.—Rare. An occasional visitant 
from the south. I have never observed this hawk in Maine, 
nor even seen a specimen killed here. Prof. A. E. Verrill 
mentioned it in his list of the birds of Norway, Maine. Mr. 
Boardman mentions it as ‘‘rare.” Mr. N. C. Brown in- 
forms me that he has seen but two specimens here. One of 
these in the possession of Mr. L. C. Daniels, taxidermist, at 
Portland, April 15, 1875, and the other one was alive in 
captivity at Gorham, Maine, in the possession of Chas. B. 
Merrill, Esq. Mr. Harry Merrill gives me the record of two 
specimens killed in Penobscot county; one in 1878, and one 
in 1881. 

Although not a very large hawk, this bird is endowed 
with great strength, daring, and speed of flight. Many 
hawks capture their prey chieily by darting suddenly upon 
it, but the Cooper’s hawk will pursue the swiftest of birds 
while on the wing, with a sustained flight that L believe to 
be unsurpassed in speed by any other bird. I remember 
an incident that well displayed the wonderful rapidity of 
flight of which this hawk is capable. 

One autumn day in Virginia, while shooting partridges, 
or quails (Ortyx virginianus), a partridge that had been well 
alarmed by a shot from each of my two companions, flew 
close by me, and at that instant I observed the bird to 
suddenly increase its speed, as a Cooper’s hawk gave chase. 
Swift as was the utmost speed of the partridge, yet much 
swifter was that of the hawk, which was quickly overtaking 
its prey as both birds disappeared from my view over the 
tops of a grove of small pine trees. The incident served to 
illustrate the facts that a ae bird like the partridge, 
already frightened, was capable of greatly increasing its 
speed upon urgent necessity demanding it, and that a hawk 
of this species is capable of a sustained rapidity of flight 
even greater than the utmost speed of the Ortyx virginianus, 

155. Sharp-shinned Hawk—Astur fuscus Aud. ; Accipiter 
Arrives in April. 
Breeds on trees. Lays four or five eggs, white with brown 
blotches, in May. Next tothe marsh hawk the most abundant 
species of hawk throughout the State. This little hawk is not 
much larger than the rusty-crowned falcon, but in its gen- 
eral appearance it seems like a diminutive fac simile of the 
Cooper’s hawk. The sharp-shinned hawk is a deadly enemy 
to small birds, such as warblers and sparrows, but does not 
commonly attack birds larger than these. It is often locally, 
but erroneously, termed ‘‘pigeon hawk” in Maine. I shot a 
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hawk of this species in the month of December from a fruit | putrid fish found upon the shores, upon dead hogs, horses, | ceedingly gentle, and inhabiting dense forests are unac- 
tree at my house in Portland city: The bird was in fat con- | skunks, etc., wherever found, or lazily watch a fish hawk or quainted with men. A friend of the writer now has a pair 
dition and had probably been feasting upon the domestic | loon procure fish and then rob the industrious captor of its} of Canada grouse alive, keeping them as pets, in the hope 
sparrows, which are abundant here. This hawk is the only | prey. that they will breed in captivity; and ifa sufficiently favor- 
one of the species I have observed -in Maine in winter. When other means fail the eagle will earn an honest liveli- | able opportunity is afforded them he may reasonably expect 
Probably it was a late migrant that strayed into the city, | hood by hunting live prey, which it is well able to capture. | this hope to be fulfilled. 
where an abumdance of food caused it to tarry. I have | Although usually successful in its attacks for robbery made [tO BE CONTINUED. } 
many times observed hawks of this species in the city of | upon the fish hawk, the crows will compel an eagle to flee, 
Portland, Me. as willalso the little kingbirds. During the season of love- 
156. Goshawk—Astur palumbarius Aud.: Astur atricapil- | making the white-headed eagles perform temarkable aerial 
lus Ridg. 483, Cs. _496.—Common, especially in Eastern | movements, and their sexual union is acccomplished high | December this winter I bought and stuffed a bird of ‘the 
Maine. Resident. Breeds. This large hawk is sometimes lo- | in the air. A pair may be seen soaring far above the tree-| grebe family which | failed to recognize. It was shot in 
locally termed ‘‘gray hen hawk,” the light gray,plumage of the | tops, until, uniting in an ecagle’s embrace they come gyrating | the St. Lawrence. In shape it resembled the common hell- 
adults distinguishing them from other large hawks of vari- | down, with wings extended, turning over and over and os-| diver or dabchick, but was somewhat larger. Neck long 
ous species indiscriminately termed ‘hen hawks” by the | cillating about, their wings serving somewhat as a parachute | and slender, head slender also, and ‘‘snaky” looking, bill 
farmers. But the immature goshawk is dark brown, with | and preventing a very rapid descent. Ere reaching the | narrow, straight and pointed, iris bright red, feet lobed and 
eblong spots of the same color diffused over its yellowish | earth, or the treetops, if above a forest, the birds separate | webbed as in other grebes, forehead, crown and nape, back 
white lower parts, and this phase of plumage gives the bird | and mount again on wing to resume their mutual demonstra- | and upper part of wings dusky black, cheeks, chin, throat, 
an external appearance very different from that of the adult | tions, or wend their way to some favorite perch for a rest. breast and belly pure white, dividing line between the dusky 
that Tobtained in Hestern Male in the month of October ee ee ee eed sod sustiog tena dee SO rosea Gena te 
y D vaste IVLE a ? 2 , r. T a St , a Te 
had nearly the whole of a ruffed grouse (including the fect) 164. Common Vulture, Turkey Vulture — Cathartes straight Soak 65" tke tana r Noull Gea. eee 
Sn fie craw. - aura Aud., Ridg. 454, Cs. 537.—A rare straggler from the I noticed to-day in Minot’s ‘eat e Genk Ske at ew 
157. Red-tailed Hawk or Buzzard—Buteo borealis Aud., | 50uth. Two were seen in Standish, Cumberland county, England,” the statement that the long-billed marsh-wren 
Ridg. 436, Cs. 516.—Common. Arrives in Marck. Breeds. Me., in the summer of 1874, and one of them was caught in (Cistothorus palustris) je ‘uot feed in Meat Toy Tine, 
Lays itseggs in April. One of the largest hawks, whose | ® trapand sent to a taxidermist in Portland, Me. Mr. Board- land. Without daring to dispute the above statement I rod 
great variations of plumage have caused several “varietal” | man has recorded the occurrence of the species in Eastern say that they are plentiful in Go Bh. Lawes tees oa 
names to be bestowed upon it by ornithologists. Maine. On account of its resemblance to the common ine around Lake St. Francis. and in the marshes in ce 
158. Red-shouldered Hawk or Buzzard—Buteo lineatus | turkey, this vulture is often termed “turkey buzzard,” but | 5:55 small tributaries of the above lake They hound have 
Aud., My ome Cs. 520.—Common throughout the State. a buzzard properly applies toa genus of hawks (Buteo)| 5. | have often found their curiously-constructed nests 
Arrives in March and April. Breeds early in May. Of less rs ‘ ; vhile wading i os i - i > 
size than the last cand species, and like it locally termed Bees ee tae uk ee gone a several occasions, heard a whole “chorus of them uttering 
hen hawk.” pada edn “i gM ti wore ballce eS AAI be eh oy is : sant chatter when dis- 
' 159. Broad-winged Hawk or Buzzard—Buteo pennsyl. | This vulture is rather more Southern in its distribution —- ee ae ee pig ve lier ary = - 
vanicus Aud., Ridg. 443, Cs. 524.—Common. Arrives in | than the common vultures. Mr. Boardman obtained a spe- way, last’ guano while aut tu aeseek of snipe, . eke 
March and April. Breeds in May. Smaller than any of | Cimen in August 1879, which was killed by Mr. McFarland night howk whieh wee dlecline overhead with others Not 
the buzzards (Buteo) previously named, and this hawk is | ®t Campobello Island, near Eastport, and informs me that | 115+ there is anything remarkably surprising about shootin 
locally termed the ‘chicken hawk,” perhaps to distinguish | * vulture was killed at Grand Menan Island about that time | , night hawk. but the peculiarity tee while the cakes 
it from the larger “hen hawk,” or else the farmers may | Which was supposed to be of this species. This vulture is| | 6° decorated with the regulation white spot under each 
think it not equal to the capture of an old hen. The smail | (ite commonly termed “‘carrion crow” in regions where wing, he had the spot under one wing ai. Gaeamen 
snakes native to Maine form the favorite and common food | the species abounds, and the name has probably beeen ap- [Your grebe was probably Podiceps cornutus, thou h the 
of the hawk, but not to the entire exclusion of other prey. plied merely to distinguish the bird from the turkey vulture, description is vather indefinite. The sniaeiilih Winiaae = not 
The bird is less'wary than the large hawks of the genus | 224 because it is ‘as black asa crow, the plumage of the | heen very often reported from Northern New England but 
Buteo. A hawk of this species, an adult female, in plump | Other species named being of a golden-brown color. it occurs there and much further north. ] 
Faminy CoLUMBIDAE : THE PIGEONS. ea eer 


condition, which I shot at Deering, Maine, May 6, 1882, 
— pte’ ee 166. Pigeon, Passenger Pigeon— Ectopistes migratorius Harry, ee subject, on which our valued 
inches long of the red-bellied brown species common here. Aud., Ridg. 459, Cs. 543.—Common, arrives in April. correspondent, i gto Ras a ——. _— STREAM A 
The stomach contained only a large quantity of the un- Formerly very abundant about the blueberry plains in ee ae Meade Os 3 —, = following ol 
el delinetcaien  " 6 ’ Maine, but the great grain fields of the West and other ee ar ad ae z om —— at the 
160. RoughJegged Hawk or Buszard—Butco lagopus | C028 have conduced to greatly lessen the nuntber of the | Roya. Squarium on Loudon & ekrange hairy litte creature 
Awa Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis Ridg. 447, Cs. 525 pigeons annually visiting Maine. Breeds upon trees, lays a —, jes < er aim a _— — looking, 
—Not uncommon, but apparently of irregular occurrence. ae See elliptical, oe slossy white, snd similar to these a x eee aa . ie at a ; - yo “—— 
in =‘North American Bins.” by Baird, Brewer and Ride. of the domestic pigeon. First eggs laid in May. Two — ing “a ———- _ < — ot _ near 
way (III., 310)), it is stated that ‘a pair was found breeding broods. : ais . . — age gg > a og cm . ees ee .z Nor- 
: ; 167. Carolina Dove—Eetopistes carolinensis Aud., Zene-| Wegian, who, since the expedition described by him in 
dura carolinensis Ridg. 460, Cs. 544.—Occasional visitant | “The Head Hunters of Borneo,’ has been exploring Siam 


near the mouth of the Kennebec River, and the eggs were 
. ror] 7? DENT. s sc Ove’ P bbe ae $ ° ® ¢ 

secured.” And a description is given of ‘‘an egg from near | som the South. Rare. 1 saw one that was shot at Ma-| and the wilder States to the northeast. Hearing in various 
quarters of the existence of a race of hairy tailed men, 


Viscasset, take y E Smit sq. > pare . ee 7 
which a sccured "UII, S11). The lattes ia nots chine, ‘Washington Oonnty, Octaher 9,22. 2. Bone | ee ene ne Gale ee , 
erly refers to Benjamin F. Smith Esq of Wiecanet man reports its occurrence yet further ct. Ee. 0. 0: ee ee —s —— 
y a : —? Seasset, | Brown obtained one April 6, 1879, shot in Cumberland | dalay, he offered a reward for the capture of a specimen. 
—— si haa iin sik cnet County, near Portland city. A man was caught, _ with him the child now exhibited, 
‘ S$ species se geners age is black, or ° . : Se 2 a wome F simi § -e the arse 
brownish black, are probably the adults of perfect maturity, FAMILY TETRAONIDAE: GROUSE AND Quatt. —— When "ae We cae ae 
although this phase of coloration is usually termed mela- 168. Canada Grouse—TZetrao canadensis Aud.; Canace parents called her back with a plaintive cry, ‘Kra-o,’ and 
nistic. The “normal condition” of plumage, or that of the | canadensis Rig. 472, Cs. 555.—Common. Resident. Breeds | the eajl has been adopted as her name. The eyes ot the 
first few years of existence, is mottled brown and black. | on the ground, lays ten or more eggs, yellowish brown with | child are large, dark and lustrous; the nose is. flattened the 
I have observed specimens of this hawk in Maine in both | dark blotches, in May. nostrils scarcely showing; the cheeks are fat and pouch-like 
these phases of plumage, and the proportion in numbers of | This bird is locally termed ‘‘spruce partridge,” as also | the lower lip only rather thicker than is usual in Europeans: 
each appears to be such as would be naturally expected be- | ‘‘heath hen.” The reddish brown plumage of the female | pyt the chief peculiarity is the strong and abundant hair, 
tween birds of full maturity and those not arrived at that:| somewhat resembles that of the red grouse of Scotland, but] On the head it is black. thick and straight, and grows over 
condition. the male Canada grouse is black and white upon its lower | the forehead down to the heavy eyebrows "and is continued 
161. Osprey, Fish Hawk—Pandion haliaeins Aud., Cs. | parts, and_in general appearance differs much from the | jn whisker-like locks down the cheeks, The rest of the face 
580; Pandion haliaetus carolinensis Ridg. 425,—Abundant. | female. Both sexes have the red_bare space above the eye. | ig eovered with a fine, dark downy hair. and the shoulders 
Arrives early in April. Breeds on trees; lays from three to | The downy young are yellow with longitudinal dark brown | and arms have a covering of hairs from an inch to an inch 
five yellowish white eggs, profusely blotched with reddish | stripes, and they are usually hatched in the middle or latter | and a half long. There is, it is said, a slight lengthening 
and umber brown. Usually a very tall tree, and frequently | part of June. But little has been written of the habits of | of the lower vertebree, suggestive of a caudal protuberance 
a dead one, is selected as the site of a nest, but Ihave found | the grouse of this species, and barely anything added} and there are points in the muscular conformation and other. 
nests within fifteen feet of the ground upon islands in the | to Audubon’s account written nearly a half century ago. | wise which will provoke discussion. Krao bas already 
Guif of Mexico, and upon one small island so many fish | Yet it is the most common species of grouse in the coniferous picked up a few words of Enoclish. Sheis said to be of a 
hawks were breeding as to form quite a colony. Although | forests of Northern Maine and of Canada. In “Birds of | frank. affectionate disposition, and shows truly feminine 
commonly nesting near the coast, a large stream, or a Jake, | America,” by Audubon, and in ‘“‘North American Birds,” delight in her clothes, jewelry and ribbons. The showman 
I have seen a nest in the interior of Maine, two miles or more | by Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, the two most comprehen- | exhibits her as the missing link.” , 
from any large stream or-sheet of water. |The osprey feeds | sive works on North American ornithology ever published, : Be ; 
exclusively upon fresh fish of its own catching. and is very | it is stated as hearsay, but not within the observation of the} fagies on THE Hupson.—Yonkers, Jan. 19 —The 
industrious during the period that its voracious young are | writers, that the bird is so stupid that it may be knocked | qudson River has been filled from shore to shore with drift. 
in the nest. down with a stick, or taken by slipping a noose over its| ing ice for several weeks. It is at such times that the eagles 
162. Golden Eagle—Aguila chrysaétus Aud., Cs, 582;| head. And the ‘‘drumming” is stated to be caused by the | which live on the Palisades seek their food in the drift ve 
Aquila chrysattus canadensis Ridg. 449.—Rare. No record | male beating its wings against the body as it rises “‘spirally” Several have been seen about South Yonkers latel This 
of breeding in Maine. I sawa fine male specimen of this|in the air. Ihave the mounted skin of a male with the morning as I was drawing a bead on 0 Grow sitios ona 
eagle which was shot by Geo. A. Boardman, Esq., at Calais, | beautiful plumage of perfect maturity, and obtained the} ema cake of ice, an eagle swooped down within 200 yards. 
Me., just before my arrival there, October 9, 188). bird in Eastern Maine upon a rainy September day, in the] put did not light. These eagles appear very black. with 
following manner: Observing the bird upon the ground I| white heads and tails, and are a pleasing featu’e in the win- 


While-looking for snipe upon the meadows, Mr. Board- c i : 
man flushed a blue heron, which flew lazily away and was | at once made a noose of the only piece of line available, ter landscape.—J. A. 
nautically known as ‘‘spun-yarn,” but not well suited to my : — 


just about to alight again when this eagle descended like a 101 1 
bolt from the sky and struck the heron to the earth, so near | purpose, as the rough hempen noose failed to slip readily. 
to Mr Boardman, that he was able to approach and shoot | While making my preparations the grouse flew to a branch 
the eagle ere it could kill the heron, which flew off appar-| of a spruce tree, where he awaited further movements. 
ently but little harmed. A golden eagle was killed near| Attaching the noose to a pole I passed it up between the 
Portland, at Peak’s Island, Casco Bay, in the autumn of | branches and successfully slipped it over the head of the 
1881. I have observed this species on the coast of the Gulf | bird. But the noose failed to draw tight and the grouse 
of Mexico, where the white-headed eagles are abundant. In | flew to another branch of the same tree. I repeated my 
the ‘‘Bad Lands” of Northern Dakota the golden eagles are | attempt with the same success and failure, and the bird then 
common, but I have not observed the white-headed eagle in| flew to another tree ina dense thicket nearby. Finding 
that region. my efforts with wet spun-yarn futile, 1 knocked the bird 
163. White-headed Eagle—Haliaetus leucocephalus Aud., | off its perch by a blow on the back with the pole and secured 
Ridg. 451, Cs. 534.—Common, especially along the coast | the specimen in good condition for preservation. 
during migrations. Not commonly resident throughout The Canada grouse performs its *‘drumming” upon the 
the year, but occasionally observed here in winter. Breeds | trunk of a standing tree of rather small size, preferably one 
in high trees, lays two or more dull white eggs, m April or | that is inclined from the perpendicular, and in the follow- 
March, and sometimes even earlier. For many years a pair | ing manner: Commencing near the base of the treeselected, 
of white-headed eagles bred within two miles of the city of | the bird flutters upward with somewhat slow progress, but 
Portland. A young bird taken from their nest and kept | rapidly beating wings, which produce the drumming sound. 
alive in captivity, attained, when six years old, the white | Having thus ascended fifteen or twenty leet it glides quietly 
plumage of head and tail characteristic of perfect maturity. | on wing to the ground and repeats the maneuver. Favorite 


The birds locally termed ‘‘gray eagles” are of this species, | places are resorted to habitually, and these ‘‘drumming ———— 
but in the plumage of immaturity, and without the showy | trees” are well known to observant woodsmen. Ihaveseen| HunTEer’s Recorp.—Mr. La Monte Green, of Attica, 


white of head and tail. Frequently these immature eagles | one that was so well worn upon the bark as to lead to the | Ind., publishes a ‘‘Hunter’s Record,” being a blank book 
have a greater extent of wings than do the older birds. Mr. | belief that it had been used for this purpose for many years. | ruled for recording the capture of game. The only criti- 
N. A. Eddy gives me his notes of an egg taken from an| This tree was a spruce of six inches diameter, with an in-| cism we can make on the book is that it is on a too extensive 
cagle’s nest at Moosehead Lake, May 30, 1882, in which | clination of about fifteen degrees from the perpendicular, | scale, but this fault is perhaps in its favor. The book will 
was a young bird apparently about ten daysold. ‘The | and was known to have been used asa “‘drumming tree” for | last a lifetime—for most sportsmen. 

egg was addled and badly cracked.” Probably the eagle or | several seasons. The upper surface and sides of the trunk = 

the nest had been disturbed earlier in the season. The| were so worn by the feet and wings of the bird or birds ‘‘EXPERIENCE WITH THE GrovsE.”—In third paragraph 
white-headed eagle, which has been adopted as a national | using it for drumming, that for a distance of a dozen or | of article under this caption, issue of Jan. 18, for “If you 
emblent, and caiicatured upon our silver dollars, is of noble | fifteen feet the bark had become quite smooth and red, as if | only shoot wild birds,” read “‘If you only shoot treed birds.” 
appearance and possesses great strength. But its character | rubbed. In last sentence of sixth psragraph, for ‘‘very old bird,” 
and habits are not admirable. It will subsist upon dead and! Ido not regard these birds as stupid, but they are ex- | read ‘‘wary old bird.” 








































































GREBE—MArsH WREN—Nieut Hawk.— Fort Covington, 
N. Y., Jan. 28, 1883.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Early in 
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Ow1s—PinE GROSBEAKS.—Colebrook, N. H., Jan. 29.— 
I have mounted three specimens of white owls. The largest 
had a wing broken by shooting; next in size, sixty-four 
inches; smallest, sixty inches. Three great horned owls 
taken in different towns were all strongly impregnated with 
skunk perfumery. Do they eat all they can catch? The 
largest specimens of snowy owls are somewhat the darkest 
on back and breast. I have pine grosbeaks that commenced 
to sing six weeks after capturing them.—NEp Norton. 

WInTER Brrps.—Princeton, Jan. 14.—This last cold 
spell brought to usa large number of hawks, and conse- 
quently the quail and rabbits are suffering. Yesterday while - 
out collecting I observed robins, blackbirds and song spar- 
rows, and the common little tree sparrow. LIalso shot a 
cardinal grosbeak and a great northern shrike. Is it not 
very queer that the common spring birds, and a one that is 
only seen here in the coldest weather, should be here at the 
same time?—W. 8. K. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





THE NEW YORK GAME LAW. 


A meeting of the Committee on Game Laws of the New 
York Legislature was held on Tuesday at Albany, to 
hear arguments on Assembly bill No. 8. 

Gen. S. W. Johnson occupied the chair. Of the com- 
mittee there were present Messrs. Helm, O’Connor, Locke 
and Bulmer. Messrs. Geddes, Irvin, Goddard, Baily, Ferris, 
Church; ex-Senator Wagstaff and. Dr. Piffard, of New 
York; M1. J. D. Collins, of Utica; Dr. Phelps, of Franklin 
county, and a number of gentlemen from other counties 
appeared before the committee to represent their sections 
of the State. 

The Chairman read the first section with regard to the 
change in the time for deer. Mr. Collins stated that Mr. 
Hoard had written him in behalf of the citizens of Ogdens- 
burgh, stating that they desired the privilege of eating trout 
and venison at the same time. He therefore suggested that 
the time in Bill No. 8be extended so as to make the open 
season from Aug. 15 to Nov. 15. Mr. Irvin of St. Lawrence 
spoke for the sportsmen of that county, and opposed 
any alteration of the present law. He also strong] 
advocated the forbidding of the use of hounds. Mr. God- 
dard supported Mr. Irvin’s statements. Senator Wagstaff 
preferred to leave November open. Dr. Phelps, of Frank- 
lin, made a strong appeal for the protection of deer from 
night shooters. ‘He said that men came to the woods in 
August and slaughtered the deer by scores with jacks, and 
that it is impossible owing to the darkness to detect the 
offenders. e also gave a graphic pictureof the manner 
in which the deer are killed during deep snows by men 
on snow shoes. 

The Chairman then read Section 2 of the amendatory 
bill. Mr. Bailey, of Suffolk, said that the provision for- 
bidding summer bay bird shooting was oppressive to the people 
of Long Island. Mr. Wagstaff favored the prohibition of 
spring bay snipe shooting, but would have the clause relat- 
ing to ducks as it stands, 7. ¢., no duck shooting after April 
1. The representative of Forest anD Stream advo- 
cated the forbidding of all shooting of ducks and bay birds 
after February 1, but stated that bay birds should be shot 
after July or August 1. Mr. Church, of Queens, requested 
that the bill might be so amended as to allow the use 
of batteries in Long Island Sound and adjacent harbors. 

Section 8 was now read. Mr. Wagstaff hoped that the 
section would be so amended as to permit the shooting of 
woodcock on Long Island in August. A gentleman from 
Lewis county desired to have that county excepted, and 
another from Wayne asked the same favor. 

Sections 4, 5 and 6 of the bill seemed to be gencrally sat- 
isfactory. 

Section 7 was read, and the representative of Forrest 
AND STREAM said that the provision limiting the number of 
specimens to be taken by any licensed collector during one 
year was oppressive to the ornithologists, and recommended 
that it be altered to twenty. 

In Section 8, Dr. Piffard suggested that the English spar- 
row be added to the list of birds whose nests might be 
Jegally robbed. 

The reading of Section 10 gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. Mr. Collins explained that the provision forbid- 
ding the taking of trout of any kind at any time for the 
purpose of stocking private ponds, was aimed at individuals 
in his section who own private ponds, and who hire men, 
women and children to catch from the public waters all the 
trout that they can possibly take, and transfer them to pre- 
serves, from which they sell them. He stated, also, that these 
parties actually go to the spawning beds, secure the trout 
spawn, end transfer it to their private hatching houses, and 
suggested that this ought to be forbidden by law. 

There was but little discussion over the following sections 
until Section 14 was reached, when ex-Senator Wagstaff sug- 
gested the placing of a bounty of fifty cents on the fox. 

On reading Section 16 it was suggested that the time for 
selling venison should be extended to Jan. 1, provided that 
the time for killing was extended as above suggested. In 
Section 17 an exception was suggested in favor of tide water 
mills and of mill ponds. 

The chairman stated at the close of the meeting that the 
committee were anxious to give to sportsmen all the protec- 
tion which they desired, but alluded to the very widely 
different opinions which seemed to be held on some impor- 
tant points. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am surprised that you advise the Legislature to open the 
season for bay snipe shooting on Long Island on August 1. 
Of course the date for opening named in the bill at Albany 
(October 1) only shows the ignorance of our game-law 
framers; for after October 1 almost all the bay birds are 
gone. Buta law opening the season at August 1 would only 
serve the purpose, if observed, of allowing many a good 
flight of such birds as duwitchers, which come back in July, 
to pass on to Jersey gunners. As bay birds come to our 
shores only on their way South (and back again the next 
spring), there can be no reason why a summer bird should 
not be shot whenever it arrives. 

Iam an earnest advocate of the prevention of all spring 
shooting; but I know that the Long Island people would 
pay no attention to a law forbidding bay bird shooting later 
than July 1. W. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As to the catching of trout for stocking purposes, 
reasons for this are very important ; the most so of any pro- 
vision in the bill. In this section of the country, men, 
women and children are employed to fish the small streams 
for small trout. They are kept alive in boxes and carted 
away to restaurants to be served up to customers—put into 
private ponds to be sold out in season: In Redfield, 160,000 
were carfed away alive in one season. Atthe Trenton Falls 
trout ponds an equal number are caught and sold each year. 
> roprietor fishes the whole close season, keeping his 

_ alive to stock his ponds for the coming season, taking 
them from spawn beds and small streams and in any way he 
can obtain There are other ponds doing the same 
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thing. The result is, the fmost*?abundant f and ‘prolific 
streams are utterly depopulated of trout. At other places, 
they are caught in the same way and placed in a public 
stream, upon premises owned by a hotel proprietor, where 
guests fish for them, to the depletion of all other streams 
for twenty or thirty miles around. Unless this practice is 
prohibited, good-bye to trout, and that very soon. The plan 
is, to let those who want trout for stocking purposes either 
breed them or obtain them from the State hatcheries, as is 
provided for by the laws relating thereto, which are inde- 

endent of the game laws. If the friends of protection are 
interested in the protection of trout, let them by all means 
insist upon the amendments as framed, or even that they 
be more stringent than now proposed. 

JoHN D. CoLLins. 

Utica, New York. oe ee eee 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Bay snipe commence to come about the 20th of July, and 
travel until about the first of November. These birds aré 
all birds such as you shoot over decoys, namely the large 
and small yellow-legs, jack, curlew, robin, willets, dowitchers, 
brant birds, and black breast plover. They return again in 
May, when there is a two weeks’ flight. English snipe come 
here about the middle of March and stay until the first of 
May, and return about the first of October, and stay until it 
freezes up. 

There is a little of all kinds of shooting here all the time. 
The day it snowed and blew so hard [ killed three wild 
geese in the river. I have killed some mallard ducks in the 
river this winter, the first I ever saw. Iam greatly in favor 
of abolishing spring shooting. If something is not done 
soon, there will not be any game left. Battery shooting at 
ducks should be stopped from Maine to Florida. It is not 
any use to stop it in one State, because the birds would be 
killed in the next State. We could have the best duck 
shooting in our bay that there is in the world, if it were not 
for disturbing the birds on their feeding grounds. There 
are two market gunners neighbors to me, since last fall they 
have killed three thousand ducks, mostly broadbill, with 
some redheads, canvas-backs, and whistlers. 

What point shooting we could have if ever the time comes 
that every battery is burnt up! There are three things we 
do not want, one is spring shooting, another batteries and 
finally cats. The cats destroy more quail than hawks and 
gunners combined. A, G. F. 

SAYVILLE, Long Island. ae eh 2 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to enter my protest against the amendment of 
Section 1, Chapter 534, which prohibits the shooting of 
deer with the aid of jack lights, or otherwise in the month 
of August. A friend and myself have, for the last seven 
years, spent from three to four weeksin the Adirondacks, 
and the last three years have each taken ason with us, the 
youngest being but eleven years old the first year that he 
went in. We always camp out, kill what deer we want to 
eat, also catch fish for our own use, and have not wasted 
or brought any venison out of the woods. Now, August is 
the only month I can get away from my business, and I 
believe I speak for a large class of persons that are situated 
in alike manner. [I also believe that if I had not taken, just 
such a vacation, that my health as well as my friend’s would 
have broken down, so that we could not have followed our 
usual avocations the remairder of the year. 

The month of August is the best part of the year for any 
one used to indoor life, to bein the North Woods, and it looks 
as if the advocates to this change in the law wished to freeze 
out just the class of persons that it does most good to take 
this kind of recreation. Now from my own observation I 
think more deer are killed in July than in August. Only 
enforce the law as it now stands, and after what few are 
killed in August there will be a good show for those parties 
that wish to go in September and October with their packs 
of dogs and run the deer into the ponds, and kill as many as 
they can for count, and send their carcasses out to sell to help 
pay for the sport. Now as I interpret the teachings of For 
EST AND STREAM it is to g0 into the woods for rest and rec 
reation ; go in such a shape as not to make hard work of it, 
fish a little, hunt a little, throw care to the winds, and drink 
in lots of pure mountain air. August is the month that the 
greatest number of people who need just such recreation can 
go. IT hope the law may be left just as it is in regard to 
shooting deer in August; they are then in good condition, 
and the fawns are able to care for themselves ; and may the 
time never come when there are no deer in the Adirondacks 
is the sincere wish of HARK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Should the number of natural history specimens (of one 
species) allowed to be taken, be limited to five annually, as 
provided in the Townsend bill, or limited at all? Neither, 
decidedly; for at the rate of five per annum, it would re- 
quire three or four years for an ornithologist to collect a 
series for a simple comparison, not to mention any extensive 
work with a species. And now, look at it in, perhaps, a 
more practical light: Let aman start out to-day with his 
collecting outfit, his object being to collect some adult males 
of say Ayiothus linaria (lesser redpoll). Well, let him be for- 
tunate enough to come upon a flock of this species contain- 
ing several males; and now, while creeping up tu pick out 
the rose-breasted beauties, the flock takes fright and sweeps 
away, but not before our collector catches sight of a little 
rosy chap, and fires. What is the result? There lies the 
sought-for male, and with him perhaps a dozen others— 
females and young males—in plain attire. Now, according 
to the amendment he has broken the law; and what is he to 
do with the extra birds? To leave them there, when some 
brother ornithologist in the South would be most thankful to 
have them, woul! be a sin; while to take them home means 
(or rather should mean) arrest and fines, or imprisonment. 
If these are escaped, he still is conscious of law-breaking, 
which, though unintentional, is unpleasant, and causes a 
man to look upon the law as oppressive and wrong, because 
he cannot help breaking it while endeavoring to be guided 
by it. And now, our collector must wait a whole year, ac- 
cording to the amendment, before he can even try to obtain 
another male, and then perhaps break the law again by so 
doing. Should there be any limit to the number of speci- 
mens taken annually? 

I qucte again, as_follows : ‘‘To Seetion 31, fixing the 
bounty on wolves, panthers, etc., is added a clause offer- 
‘ing.a bounty of fifty cents for hawks and owls. An excel- 
lent provision.” ~ 

All men can not think alike, and I beg to differ from 
the above comment. Nature if left to herself will abso- 
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lutely balance all things. It is‘only where that desecrat- 
ing moster, man, interferes, that.the scales are not evenly 
weighted. A sportsman or gunner will shoot a hawk or 
an owl, cither on principle or by instinct—perhaps both— 
whenever an opportunity presents itself, provided only he 
is not in the immediate vicinity of game. To offer a 
bounty on these birds means to have every boy and every 
loafer of the country village turn out with the old mus- 
ket or like arm, to try to make a dollar or two by the 
bounty. Of course this causes a decided decrease in the 
number of birds of prey. And what of it? Why just as 
decided an increase in the numbers of depredatory rodents 
and snakes, and consequently a corresponding decrease in 
the number of birds, both song and game. For we can- 
not forget that the foud of our Fulconide and Strigide 
consists mainly of the small animals, reptiles, batrachians, 
etc. (only about five per cent. of the contents of the stom- 
achs of the birds of prey examined by me have been 
avian remains, the remainder being either those of the 
mammalia or reptilia). And then too, all those votes that 
were in your paper some time ago, concerning the depre- 
dations of our saucy little red friend the red squirrel 
Sciurus hudsonius must be taken into consideration, for he 
together with like plunderers, is quite an item in the 
menu of these birds. 

The views expressed above agree with those of ull the 
other members of the Linnean Society of this city, with 
whom I talked at the society’s meeting of Saturday, 
January 27. Louts A. ZEREGA. 

New York, February, 1883. 


[The bill provides that the societies which may grant 
licenses to collect specimens shall be : The New York State 
Museum of Natural History; the Buffalo Society of Natu- 
ral Sciences; the Linnean Society of New York city; the 
Lyons Scientific Association of Cornell University; the 
Poughkeepsie Society of Natural History; or other scien- 
tific college in the State having a department or museum 
of natural history. } 


THE QUEBEC ASSOCIATION. 
'—"s twenty-fourth annual report of the Fish and Game 
: Protection Club of the Province of Quebec, presented 
Jan. 20, was as follows: The executive committee, in pre- 
senting their annual report, congratulate the club, first of 
all, upon the unprecedented success which it has achieved 
during the past year. 

This success is not alone confined to its financial affairs, 
which are highly satisfactory, as will be seen by the treas- 
urer’s report, nor yet to its great increase of membership, 
but it is to be found in the fact that the club has become 
known and its weight felt throughout the whole province. 

The laws for the preservation of fish and game are becom- 
ing better observed every year, and people are beginning to 
find that the consumer is reaping even a greater benefit from 
their enforcement than the market hunter or the sportsman. 

Your committee has great pleasure in reporting that dur- 
ing the last session of the Quebec Legislature an act was 
passed for the better preservation of the game of this Pro 
vince. 

The following are the amendments to the game act (as it 
then existed) which your committee recommended, and 
which were advocated before the committee of the House by 
a deputation which twice visited Quebec for that purpose: 

1. That the close season for deer, caribou, moose, and 
their fawn, should commence 1st January, instead of 1st 
February, to prevent these animals bemg butchered in the 
deep snows of January, and at a period when the females 
are heavy with young. 

2. That the close season for partridge should commence 
ist February, instead of 1st March, so asto give one month’s 
additienal pretection, this species of game being rapidly ex- 
terminated by snaring. ° 

3. That the close season for black duck, mallard, wood 
duck and teal should commence Ist March instead of 1st 
May; your committee contending that it is impolitic to 
molest these birds in the spring, when they come here to re- 
main for the purpose of breeding; the numbers killed some 
seasons being immense, beside those that are driven from 
their natural breeding grounds. 

4. That the snaring of hares be prohibited, 

The following are the changes which were actually made 
in the law as regards close season: 

1. Moose not to be taken or killed before 1st September, 
1883. After that date close season for moose, deer, and 
caribou to remain as before—viz., Ist February to 1st Sep- 
tember. 

2. Close season for hare changed from Ist February and 
Ist September to Ist March and ist November. 

3. Close season for partridge changed from 1st March and 
1st September to Ist January and 15th September, 

4. Close season for wild ducks of all kinds, and geese, 
from 1st May and Ist September to 15th April and 1st Sep- 
tember. 

5. Close season for insectivorous birds, or more properly 
for all other birds than those named in the act, excepting 
eagles, hawks, wild pigeons, crows, ravens, waxwings, and 
shrike, from 1st March and Ist August to Ist March and 1st 
September. 

Your committee, while regretting that deer, caribou, and 
moose have not received the protection asked for, and that 
the snaring of partridge has not been prohibited, consider 
that a great step in the right direction, and that the bill as 
passed is a very great improvement on anything we have 
heretofore had. 

The thanks of the club are due to the Legislature for the 
manner in which they have taken up the matter, and for 
the kind consideration which they have shown toward the 
club. Throughout the past year the laws have been very 
well observed in and about the city. The dealers and mar- 
kets have been closely watched for game and fish offered for 
sale out of season. Only four cases have been reported, 
and these were successfully prosecuted. Twenty-one actions 
in all were taken by the club during the year, out of which 
we obtained sixteen convictions. Seizures were made at 
several times of fish and game in the hands of express and 
forwarding agents, that had been shipped to this province 
during our c!ose season, and which was distributed among 
the hospitals and other charitable institutions of the city. 

The thanks of the clup are due to the railway and steam- 
boat agents, who have always been ready and willing to 
assist our officers. Thirteen unlicensed nets have been 
seized, and a great number of fish baskets and other illegal 
apparatuses destroyed. In many cases it was impossible to 
find the owners of these nets and traps. If the funds of the 
club will permit of it, your committee would strongly advise 
that an officer be kept on the St. Ann’s District constantly 
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from the 15th April until the 1st July in each year. This 
district would include Isle Perrot, Vaudreuil, St. Eustache, 
and Horse Island at the foot of the Cascade Rapids. As 
this locality contains so many islands and channels, it is 
very difficult to protect, and requires to have a man con- 
stantly on the ground. . 

Your committee has much pleasure in reporting that an 
officer has been appointed for the River Beaudet, and that 
that very valuable breeding river is now well protected. 

During the month of August a guardian was sent to 
watch the lower end of Lake St. Francis, and remained 
there until Mr. Baker was appointed to that district by the 
local government. The shooting on this lake has greatly 
improved this year. The new game act, which imposes a 
$20 license on all non-residents of the Province, has effectu- 
ally protected it from the hordes of American market- 
hunters that formerly shot over it. Officers were also sent 
to look after cases which had been reported to the club from 
Missisquoi, Pike River, St. Hyacinthe, Dundee, Sorel, River 
Maskinongé, St. Jerome and other places; also to visit the 
lakes in rear of Terrebonne and Argenteuil. 

Beside the convictions obtained by the club, we have 
paid rewards in five cases to persons who have obtained 
convictions under the game act. 

At a meeting of your committee, held in November, it 
was resolved that the sum of one hundred dollars be asked 
as an extra subscription from members for the purpose of 
sowing wild rice on the feeding grounds of water-fowl, and 
that a petition be forwarded to the local government asking 
for a grant of $250 for the same purpose. A deputation 
waited upon the Hon. Premier, and after explaining the 
object the amount asked for wus granted. 

The annual dinner took place at the St. Lawrence Hall on 
January 26, and was attended by over fifty members and 
guests. It was as usual a very great success. 

During. the past summer the Fish and Game Club was 
formed in connection with the Fish and Game Protection 
Club, the object of which was to take and maintain a club 
house for the use of its members, and members of fish and 
game protection clubs are alone eligible for membership. It 
is managed by a committee of five, chosen from its mem- 
bers. It has proved a great success, its list of membership 
numbering some 120 names, and its very comfortable rooms 
are well patronized. 

Your committee have once more to acknowledge the very 
valuable services of Mr. Euclid Roy, advocate. The best 
thanks of the club are due to this gentleman, for the very 
able manner in which he has conducted our cases in court. 

During the past summer your committee had printed a 
large number of posters, setting forth the close season for 
game and fish, and also the changes that had been made in 
the game laws. These posters were distributed throughout 
the Province, aud posted in railway stations, hotels and 
country stores. 

The total number of members at the present time is 387. 
There has been added to the list 102 new names since our 
last annual meeting, and 40 have been struck off for non- 
payment of subscription. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Matruews, Secretary. 





“HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN.” 


\ “HILE hunting in the Rangeley wilderness, way back 

in the ‘‘forties,’’ when the woods were stocked with 
game to their full capacity, and before the white man had 
commenced to thin out the moose, deer, caribou and the 
fur-bearing animals, I began an exhaustive trapping effort 
which lasted for twenty years. 

In the fall hunt, while setting traps and boating here and 
there through the lakes, ponds and rivers, it was very 
necessary that I should carry a gun, but when the lakes 
and rivers were frozen over, and the land and ice were 
covered with snow, and the snowshoes had to be worn, and 
the heavy pack had to be shouldered, loaded not only with 
bread and pork and other shack for aten day’s cruise, but 
with traps, bait, blanket, cooking utensils, such as camp 
kettle, frypan, and other ‘‘calamity,” beside an ax and 
gun, it became a serious question, what particular article of 
weight could be left out to lessen the load. 

For two or three years I think I carried the gun and 
found it very convenicnt to bring down grouse, rabbits and 
larger game sometimes, for my daily living. Finally I 
gradually left my gun in camp through the winter months 
while trapping, and carried it only when on a moose or 
bear hunt. 

Through the coldest weather very little game is stirring, 
and it requires considerable courage to lug a good-sized 
double gun day after day on top of a heavy pack, unless you 
can get some reward for it. Yet I could have killed in all 
those years, I am satisfied, enough to have well paid me if 
[ had always carried it. 

I frequently saw otter, mink, lynx and other valuable 
game, and it was very tantalizing to stand and have it come 
up within easy range and know you cannot secure it, and 
think, well, if I'd only taken my gun. 

At one time I was going up the lake from the sun, which 
was shining brightly in the carly morning, when Isaw a 
fox coming down toward me; the sun bothered his eyes and 
he came down within rifle shot before he discovered me— 
but when he did, he stopped short—I stood still, and after 
looking me over for some time, he came along several rods 
and then halted again. I stood still from the first and thought 
I would see what he would do, for I was ‘‘hunting without a 
gun.” He would come along a little and then stop, and 
cock up his eye sidewise, and then start along again, untilhe 
finally got within twenty yards of me, and then he looked 
at me fora long time, and when he started he veered to go 
round me. Just then I jumped at him and screamed. He 
could not run he was so frightened, but he went end over 
end, and there being a light snow on the ice, I could see 
nothing but a round ball of snow going toward the shore 
like a little whirlwind. 

At another time I was standing on the shore of a pond, 
the snow being sume four feet deep and a warm winter day, 
when up came an otter within ten yards of me, from under 
the ice through the snow; and, by standing perfectly still, 
I had a fine view of him and his pranks. He would roll 
over and over, and then stick up his nose and snuff; then 
make two or threc jumps; then slide on his. belly on the 
hard snow; then stick up his nose toward me and snuff 
again. This he repeated constantly until I started to get 
between him and his hole in the snow, when he just let.me 
see his prowess—he did not seem to run or slide, but he 
went for that hole in no time, and was out of sight. 

At another tim? I was traveling in the woods on the side 


every snow storm ended 


















snow. 
perfect day for fox hunting, and all hands were out early. 


friend J. M. White. 
ing and led directly off, and the dogs were soon out of hear- 


the other fox at long range, but failed to kill him. 


don’t you drive over to B.? 
and you'll see more quail and pheasant in one day there, 
than you could find in a year in our country. 
l’ve been there. 
every season, until a few years ago, when rheumatism and 
the like of that, laid us by the heels.” 


for practice. 
at the most, afield, with no time to be lost. 
the ‘“‘gude wife” was consulted and she, faithful patron, in 
many a happy outing to woods and waters, before our quiver 
was so well filled with ‘‘arrows of the Lord,” urged our 
going, while she tarried by the children. She, herself, packed 
the sportsman’s valise and sent us off with orders to ‘come 
back, when we would rather be home than anywhere clse.” 


front spring. Frost and a little jolt did it. 
selves to go through when we start, so it did not take long 
to impress the nearest vehicle—an open jugger wagon—into 
the service, transfer traps and send back for Floss. Once 
more under way we hold it true for ten miles, and then get 
a little mixed as to route. 
air delightful, and the country surprisingly beautiful for the 
season, so we don’t count the extra miles, and eer call 
halt at a roadside inn seven miles distant from B—, to lu 

and feed the horses. 
the stove in the barroom... Floss is voted the best dog of 
our two, ‘‘only she’s got the ague, bad,” as with trembling 
delight she interprets the halt to mean business, while Jock, 
who, if only one dog could be taken afield, would be pre- 
ferred by bis owner to any, knows there is no use in gett 

excited until ‘‘boss” puts on his leggins. 


of a mountain, when I heard a moose very near to me: | their interviewing of the dogs, a volley of questions are 
ither, 


Thug, thug, thug—like striking an ax on a rotten log. | fired at us as to whence, wh 


(This is a common sound they make to call their mates, and 
is made, I think, only by the male.) This time I had a 
Colt’s navy revolver in my knapsack, but while I was get- 
ting it out, the old fellow made off. I felt, however, that 
if he had discovered me, and had been in the mood of it, he 
could have demolished me in no time. 

Another time I was fishing on the west arm of Molly- 
chunkmunk Lake one cold morning, when I saw a mink 
come from the shore out toward the middle of the arm 
within easy range, had I had a gun, but I had none, and 
the next best was to get between him and the shore and try 
to run him down on the ice. Well, he allowed me to get 
the inside track and then it was nip and tuck across the 
pond. Presently as I came near to him he ran into a hum- 
mock of snow, about as large as a bushel basket, which hap- 
pened to be just there. I got on to my knees and peeped in, 
for minks were then worth ten dollars, and I felt sure I had 
him safe, so 1 began to dig away the snow with my hands, 
when all at once down I went into the lake all over. The 
bunch of snow covered a breathing hole in the ice and the 
mink knew it all the time, but I did not realize it until 
about half way to camp on the run, where I found my 
clothes frozen stiff and locomotion difficult. JA ae. 

BETHEL, Maine, 1883. 


THE WORCESTER FOX HUNTERS. 


ge month of January has been exceptionally bad 
for the fox hunters in Massachusetts. Nearly 
with rain, makiug one con- 
tinuous sheet of crust and ice almost the entire month. The 


storm of Jast Sunday and Monday was, however, an excep- 


tion, beginning with rain and ending with a light fall of 
Tuesday, January 30, was mild and still, in fact a 


The rendezvous at M. E. Shattuck’s cigar store was 


thronged Tuesday evening with members of the ‘‘fur com- 
pany” and their friends, to hear the reports and it was 
really an entertainment worth attending. Everybody had 
had a good chase whether they had killed a fox or not. The 
excitement ran high when Mr. Rand and “Johnny” Slocum 
came in and reported two large dog foxes as the result of 
their chase. 


The details were given in .ull and listened to 
with the greatest interest but the climax of excitement was 
not reached till Mr. Kinney arrived. His report was so re- 
markable that | think it may be interesting to the readers of 


‘FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. Kinney went to Millbury as usual for a chase with his 
They started a fox early in the morn- 


ing with the exception of one which fail:d to get on with 
the pack. 

Mr. White followed after the started fox, while Mr. Kin- 
ney took a stand on a runway, hoping the fox would make 
aturn. After waiting a long time without hearing any- 
thing he began to think he was “‘left,” sure. The dog that 
failed to get off with the pack had been at work and was 
beginning to bark with some animation, which caused Mr. 
Kinney to look in that direction which was across a large 
pond. Much to his delight he saw a pair of foxes come on 
tothe pond, making directly toward him. He remaired 
perfectly quiet till they Were within easy range and then 


just made a ‘‘right and_ left,” killing the pair, a thing easy 


enough to do of course, but the chance to do it is not likely 
to occur more than once ina lifetime. Mr. White shot at 
So few 
foxes have been added to the list as I gave it January 1, 


it will hardly be worth while to give it again till the elose 
of the season, which will be March 1. 


The Sportsmen’s Club have challenged for the State team 


badge, which they lost to the Marlboro’ Club last summer. 
The match will be shot at Marlboro’, Feb. 14. K. 


Feb. 3, 1883. 


GROUSE SHOOTING PAR EXCELLENCE, 
66 WELL, I do know of two coveys of quail within a 


mile and a half of your place, but bless me, why 
It’s only twenty one miles, 


Of course, 
Me and John and Old Dan, went reg’ler 


The idea grew on us. Here were Jock and Floss spoiling 
Here was ourself able to take a day or two, 
Returning home 


For years we have been spending money ona country 


seat in New Jersey, where the introductory conversation 
above narrated took place. 
James was instructed to be on hand with the ba 
Colonel and Frank, bright and early Tuesday, A. M, Im- 
agine the next day crisp and bright, a good looking colored 
man—that’s James, the ‘‘boss”—that’s us (when we are in the 


Wending our way thither, 
team, 


country) —a team of big bays attached toa buggy, a small 


liver and white pointer dog, Jock, valise, bags, bundles, 
guns, etc. 
seeing the ‘‘boss” shoot, and picking up a rabbit ‘‘his self”— 
al] bound for B. Floss, a Gordon setter, was left behind for 
lack of room, since even a sportsman’s buggy won’t hold 
as much as an omnibus. 


James was to have the long coveted privilege of 


Before we are out of sight of the house, snap! goes the 
We pride our- 


But the team is a good one, the 


nch 
Four men and two boys greet us at 


Turning bone 





for how long, and what 
for? in the midst of which “lunch is ready.” We have 
fared at times more luxuriously, but seldom with better 
appetite, and leave the little inn with kindly feelings, that 
change a wee when we discover later on that we have been 
deliberately sent five miles out of our way in order that a 
dog merchant may have an opportunity of showing us a 
mate for Jock, which he would like to sell—this, in spite 
of the fact that we had explained that our sole need was 
birds. Discovering the fraud too late to retrieve, we hold 
on our way, rejoicing that though we have driven man 
miles further than we had intended, our road lies throug! 
romantic and at times wildly beautiful mountain scenery, 
and the horses don’t mind, and we finally reach B—. The 
hotel accommodations are fine, and—and—the cars from 
Jersey City arrived about the time we did. 

Instead of primeval fastnesses and the gunner’s paradise 
we had been told to expect, and that the scenery had been 
preparing us to find, handsome villas, stylish equipages and 
a general cityfied air, made our hearts sink. Inquiring for 
our guide, we found him out escorting a party of sports- 
men from Newark. Subsequently he and they courteously 
offered to open ranks and let us in, but although they were 
going to try for birds in the direction from which we had 
come, we declined with thanks, and engaged another guide, 
oo but experienced,” and the morrow beheld us off for 
virds. 

‘‘Ain’t seen none myself this season, but know where they 
must be if there are any about.” For six hours we climb 
mountains up and down; Floss, somewhat dispirited, but 
Jock working like a machine; alas, that it should have been 
so exactly like a machine as to be without stopping. But not 
a point uor sight of any game, save that James got his rabl.it 
and the guide likewise blew smithereens out of a sleeping 
cotton tail. At length, standing ona knoll on the edge of a 
thicket with a box of fusees in my hand, essaying to light 
a homeward bound segar, a shout goes up from the guide, 
‘‘The dogs are a pointing staunch, hoop-la!’ and with a rush, 
in goes the guide, off goes his gun. Outcomes a pheasant 
straight for me, and away across the open toward an ad- 
joining thicket. What further happened I overheard James 
telling in the barroom that evening. ‘‘Ise got a rabbit and 
the tother fellow he’s got a rabbit, and ‘Boss’ he fired twice 
ata pheasant and didn’t get nothin’, and Ise got to take 
the team back my own self.” 

We came home on thecars that same evening, the condi- 
tions of our return fulfiiled. Boss. 


BELL-RINGING FROGS. 


~) NE day in June, 1881, the writer and three others, in- 
cluding the veteran angler, Rev. O. P. Parker, D. D., 
took a trip to the celebrated tishing waters of Fay’s basin on 
the Obion River, ten miles from Dyersburg. We arrived 
there in good time to get plenty of squirrels and a nice mess 
of white perch and black buss, for supper and breakfast, 
and after a hearty supper and the usual routine of anecdotes 
we spread our bedding on the heavy moss carpet, with 
which the banks of the basin are lined, and turned in for 
the night. I lay forsometime meditating and listening to 
the delightful strains of the mocking birds over our heads, 
(it must be remembercd that in June they sing every hour 
in the night as well as in the dav), when my attention was 
called to the ‘‘tintinnabulation that so musically wells from 
the jingling and the tinkling of the bells, bells, bells.” 
Knowing that Bro, Parker ‘“‘knew everything,” from a life- 
long experience in the forest and on the stream, I gently 
called to see if he was awake, and asked him where on earth 
the sound of so much tinkling and jingling of bells came 
from. ‘' Why,” says he, ‘‘they are the bell ringers.” And 
from a thousand little throats, down among the water lilies 
and the “bonnets” in the basin, came gently and sweetly the 
tinkle, tinkle, tinkle of a thousand little silver-toned bells 
that lost their echoes among the majestic oaks lining the 
banks. 

We took our boat, and in the clear moonlight we glided 
across the placid water to the other shore, where was shal- 
low water, and lilies and bonnets and other water vegetla- 
tion. which afforded fine brveding grounds for fish, and 
which was alive with these small white-throated frogs. 
But we did not captureany, so we left them in peace, and 
returned to our camp, and took a fine night’s rest, prepara- 
tory to the fun on hand for the next day. If any of your 
readers have any similar experience would like to hear 
from them. 

Robins have made their appearance here in vast numbers. 
The boys who have been skating on the ponds about town, 
report having seen, under the ice, large schools of white 
perch and myriads of minnows. A few woodcock have put 
in an appearance, and quail are always here in goodly num- 
bers. S. M. Jackson and J. W. Nichols in one day last 
week bagged eighty-six, and on another day fifty-four. 
Wild geese are tu be found occasionally in the wheat fields, 
A. B. Tigrett has killed nineteen in his field, with a Win- 
chester. T. L. W. 


Dyerssure, Tenn., Jan. 29, 1883. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES. 


_ present winter has been rather unfavorable for our 
style of fox hunting here in New Hampshire. For 
about six weeks there has been a crust on the snow, which 
would hold up a fox, but not a hound, making it almost use- 
less to go out. However, within a day or two there has been 
a heavier crust formed, and as soon as there is some fresh 
snow, we shall endeavor +o make up for lost time. 

Last winter I killeda good many foxes in the immediate 
vicinity of my home, and I find it has caused them to be 
rather scarce; but by going two or three miles from here, I 
can usually start one or two. The first part of this winter I 
killed ten, one of which was a gray one, the body being 
gray and the breast and belly black. The last time I was 
out I saw another like the above, only handsomer. I had a 
good chance to see him, as he came almost within gunshot 
three times. If we have any fair kind of running I mean to 
kill that fox, if it takes the rest of the winter. 

There are quite a number of quail about this winter, which 
is somewhat unusual for tais part of New Hampshire; 
whether they will stand the rest of the season remfains to be 
seen. Theruffed grouse are also more numerous than for a 
number of years. Most every night I can see four or five, 
within 150 yards of the house, on some birch tree pone 


the buds. 
DunBarTon, N. H., Feb. 2, 1883. 
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New Hampsnire Bia Game.—Colebrook, N. H.—We 
prought out in the month of September last, three cari- 
pou from Second Connecticut Lake. I mounted the heads 
of two, the largest had symmetrical antlers, 28 inches spread, 
32 inches from point of brow antler to top of main branch, 
and ten points, estimaied weight of animal 525 pounds. 
Head can be seen in Exeter, N. H. I do not expect ever to 
see alargerone. Your correspondent ‘‘R ” will be sad as 
he looks at this, they came from his favorite pond. I have 
not allowed tne June jacx-light barbarian to look at that un- 
known trail and in the future I will not act as guide for any 
man or party that brings along a gun to protect his miserable 
carcass With during that month. I hope this may be scen 
by all who come this way, to avoid last year’s scenes at 
Second Lake. I received for mounting the head of a black- 
tail deer killed near the Gurnison River, Col., with eight 
points on each horn, uniform in appearance, great.st width 
308 inches, 244 inches high above skull. 1s it unusual in 
size?—NeED Norton. [The horns were large. ] 


‘‘Nessmuk’s” SCREED.—Great, noble, glorious old ‘‘Ness- 
muk.” Thy sentiments have ‘“‘such divine complexion.” 
What a New Year’s Screed! If there were only many 
thousands more like thee, there would be no pot-hunters 
and trout hogs to infest the forest and pollute the streams. 
There would be no park improvement companies to 
slaughter the ‘‘antlered monarchs of the waste” to feed 
gangs of laborers, desccrating the lovely face of virgin 
nature to build high-roofed hotels for that modern vandal, 
the summer tourist, if there was only more of ‘‘cynical old 
humbugs” like thee. Aye, ‘‘old woods loafer,” may ‘‘the 


destiny which shapes our ends” guide my footsteps some 


day to thy camp ‘‘amid the dear solitary groves where 
peace does dwell,” where I shall find no ‘‘greasy pack of 
cards” to detract from their surroundings, and where I may 
reverently look upon that old single barrel, that will never 
be held to bring down ‘‘the mother doe or her bright-eyed 
fawn” while thou art its master.—Capt. Dorsa FINN, 


GuingEA Fowr As GAME Brrps.—Detroit, Mich,, Feb. 2. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 read ‘‘Brindle’s” communica- 
tion in Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 11, ‘‘Guinea Fowl as 
Game Birds,” wherein he says: ‘‘How these birds would lie 
to a setter or pointer I cannot say.”” Three years ago last 
October I was shooting partridge, and when working 
through a very thick piece of cover, my pointer, Don, who 
had passed through the thicket, pointed stiff and staunch at 
a little clump of bushes about twenty feet ahead of me. I 
came up on the “‘ready,” and after waiting a few seconds 
up jumped something and flew away straight and strong. I 
shot it and it proved to bea fine guinea hen. I was fully 
half a mile from my house; the bird was alone and lay to 
the pointer like a quail. I have no doubt that if afew 
guinea fowl were allowed to run wild in the woods they 
would skulk and hide like a quail or turkey after being 
hunted a little.—G. M. 8. 7 


Massacausetts Nores.—Taunton, Mass., Jan. 27.— 
Quail and ruffed grouse are wintering well, notwithstanding 
we have had some quite severe snow storms. Quite a num- 
ber of ruffed grouse were shot in the open season, but enough 
were left to breed next season. Quail were plentiful when 
the season opened, but owing to the thick swamps and 
woods near their feeding ground, which they were ever ready 
to dive into when flushed, but a few were shot. Out of a 
large flock, feeding in an old cornfield, that 1 started yester- 
day, only two had been killed during the entire open season 
Several other large broods lost but a few from their ranks, 
and if not shot during the closed season there will be a goodly 
number left to breed next summer. One snowy owl was 
taken in the vicinity of this place in November. Hares 
and rabbits are as abundant as usual, and several foxes have 
been shot this winter.—CHESTER. 








Qua. IN NraAGARA County.—Quail have not been so 
plenty in this county for years, owing probably to the 
past mild winter and favorable breeding season. Many 
good bags have been made in one day’s shooting, among 
which were Abe Tenbrook and Steve Lockwood, 31 birds; 
T. F. Utley and Fred Hawks, 22 birds; Andrew and Wm. 
Patterson, 17 birds; and other parties report doing as well. 
I was told by a party last week that he knew of four or five 
flocks on one farm thet had not been disturbed, and I know 
of one brood within a half a mile of the city limits that had 
not been molested up to Monday of last week. If what 
birds are left are well protected and we do not have too 
severe a winter there will probably be an abundance another 
season.—I. L. D. (Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1888). 


THE Arr-SPACE IN RrFLEs.—Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1883.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In discussing the ‘‘air-space” in 
rifles 1 expressly stated that bullets which were ‘‘wedged” 
were quite another matter. Children, even, ought to fear 
a “‘burst” if they fire rifles in which the bullets are stuck 
fast, or rifles which contain gross obstructions, such as 
sand, mud, snow or snakes. But it is of no use. Some 
people will continue to lug in those thing, just as, to the 
end of time, they will continue to bur:t rifles by permitting 
such unnatural conditions to obtain. During the last three 
months, in «xperiments I am now conducting, I have fired 
over 500 shots hereon, and expect to prove my assertion ex- 
actly as 1 made it in your issue of Nov. 23-30, 1882.—W. 
McK. HEATH. 


RaBBITs In OswEGo County.—Oswego, N. Y., Feb. 2.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: According to the statute laws 
the season for hunting rabbits closed on Feb. 1 in this State. 
Some have an ideathat the board of supervisors passed a 
resolution a few years ago, giving any one the right to hunt 
or kill in any way, at any time during the year in Oswego 
county. No such local law is in force, and any one who 
kills, or has in posession, or offers for sale any rabbit be- 
tween the dates of Feb. 1 and Nov. 1, commits a misde- 
ae and is liable toa fine and imprisonment.—DANIEL 

NE. 











TENNESSEE Nores.—Quail in considerable numbers are 
being offered on our market, and at reasonably low prices, 
though I regret to say they are not bagged by sportsmen. 
Pot-hunters with nets and traps are duing the butchery as a 
rule. Other kindsof game are abundant, but, as with the 
= they are not the result of legitimate sport. In fact, 
the young sportsmen about Nashville have abandoned the 
manly a atl ete aa who nee. a, and — the 
means, are orida, where t nd ‘better shooti 
than here.—J. D. H. = _ 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





Lona IsLanp WtLprow.t.—Extract of letfer dated Good 
Ground, January 26, 1888, from William N. Lane: ‘‘ The bay 
is all frozen over. I think we shall have lots of redheads here 
this spring ; they come in the bay every day to look, and 
as soon as the bay opens they will be here. We shall have 
an inlet now in about a week. I think we shall have good 
gunning this spring, as everybody is codfishing, and there 
won’t be many gunners. -There is lots of feed for redheads, 


and we had more in the bay last fall than I ever knew in 


the fall.” 


THE QueBec Law.—Fort Covington, N. Y.—Hditor Forest 
and Stream: The new Quebe¢ game law which was put in 
force on account of the ‘‘sportsmen” who come in yachts 
and send out boatload after boatload of ‘‘hunters,” stay all 
fall, kill any number of ducks, keep them until they spoil, 
and throw them overboard to the amount of two or three 
hundred at a time, has puta stop to the ‘‘chickens” who 
didn’t scratch and spoil the garden. Should the chickens 
suffer as well asthe ‘‘old hen?” Such is the law, however. 
—GYRFALCON. 


Camp Sire Sf licheyings. 


“That reminds me.” 


N the contribution from ‘‘Forked Deer” in CampFire Flick 
erings, issue of January 18, I see that credit is given 
to Mr. Newton Dexter for classifying the ibis referred to. 
| think that the Forest AND STREAM must have supplied 
the name ‘‘ Newton,” for I am quite sure that ‘‘ Forked 
Deer” is not acquainted with the gentleman, nor ever had 
any correspondence with him. My reasons for thinking as 
1 do are: first, I received the wing and head referred 
to, and have them now in my cabinet; second, I sent 
‘* Forked Deer” a long account of the bird, which I ob- 
tained from Audubon and other naturalists’ works; and, 
further, I made a drawing of a glossy ibis, which I sent 
with the letter containing the description. The above 
would not have been written had it not been for the tale 
connected with the killing of the last bird, the shooting of 
which he wrote me about, but never once hinted about ‘‘ the 
edible qualities of the bird.” ‘‘ Forked Deer” and I have 
corresponded for some years, and he writes me of his shoot- 
ing and fishing excursions, but he has never said one word 
about that dinner of glossy ibis on that farm in Mason Val- 
ley. How he must have suffered in mind the past three 
years! Only think of it! 

I have never had an opportunity to try glossy ibis, so 
cannot judge of its quality for the table, but I have tried 
one bird which every one condemns as good for nothirg, 
even to the editors of Forest AND STREAM, and that bird is 
the horned grebe, commonly known as the dipper, tinker 
loon, hell diver, etc. Now don’t laugh, for you may make 
a mistake, for the bird is good. Last October Mr. Payne 
and myself, while gunning for ducks in Narragansett Bay, 
killed sixteen grebes and thinking that they might be made 
good (although I had never heard of anyone eating them), I 
took them home and cooked them for supper the next 
evening A friend calling in at this time was invited 
to have supper with us, and he being something of an 
ornithologist and sportsman, was glad of the opportunity. 
I had taken the precaution to have something else ready in 
case the grebes did not turn out well, but we did not 1aake 
use of it, for all at the table were pieased with the grebes. 
I wrote ‘‘Forked Deer” at the time about our shooting ex- 
cursion and gave him an account of our grebe supper, and 
now that he may not go wrong on the grebe, I have sent 
him an explanation of how I cooked them. Grebe is good; 
but it makes a great difference how you cook them. Some 
day I may tell you how I did it. SAMUEL F. DEXTER. 

PawTvckET, R. I., Jan. 22. 














Sea and River Hishing. 








To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


There is, I think, a love of novelty in all anglers. We prefer to 
fish new waters when we can, and it is sometimes pleas anter to ex- 
plore, even without success, than to take fish in familiar places. 
New and fine scenery is always worth finding.—-W. C. Prime. 


POSITION OF REEL—WEIGHT OF RODS. 


| leer some time I have been tempted to say something on 
J the subjects contained in the caption of this article, 
but have refrained from doing so, thinking that it would 
be a work of supererogation. I am forced to do so now to 
defend myself and many good friends of mine from the idle 
aspersions of some of your correspondents. I hope those 
of your readers who may feel interested in this matter will 
refer to the articles cited, and read them in full, in justice 
to their authors, for I will only quote the points material to 
a proper understanding of this reply. 

In ForEsT AND STREAM of October 5, 1882, appéared an 
article entitled ‘‘The Henshall Rod,” by C. L. Jordan, of 
Texas. In the course of this article occurs the following: 

‘‘When in Florida last winter with my friend, Dr. Hen- 
shall, I had only one rod. It was what he styled ‘the 
coming bass rod,’ with ash butt and lancewood second joint 
and tip. I think it weighs about eight ounces, but have 
not weighed it. I used that rod all the time while there, 
and have it now in as good condition as the day I got it, nor 
did I use but one tip during the time.” J 

“As to the holding qualities of this rod, its ‘give and 
take,’ its perpetual elasticity, I don’t think can be surpassed 
on earth.” 

“‘The bass that we took in that country are simply enor- 
mous, and an eight-ounce rod that will master these eight 
to ten-pound fellows is certainly good enough for the most 
obstinate stickler.” 

“But in all the bass-fishing in Florida with that little 
eight-ounce rod and a little silk line the size of three horse- 
hairs, I never lost a fish, parted a line, or broke a hook but 
once, when I had ag old, half rotted line, a seven or nine- 
pound bass struck just as the line got kinked on the reel and 
sna it.” 

a he rod that I have has the reel-seat behind the hand, 
and the first bass that I took in Floridg—a five-pound. ove 
—came near cutting my finger off with the line, I then 
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took the reel off, placed it above the hand. and lIeshed it on 
with a string. I had no more trouble afterward. I don’t 
see the sense of a reel behind the hand, or where the idea 
ever came from.” 

In Forest AND StreEAM of Oct. 19, “Floridian” proceeds 
to “enlighten” Mr. Jordan, and in the course of his article 
uses the following language: 

“It did not occur to him (Mr. Jordan) that this was 
another thing for him to learn, and that the burning of his 
fingers was due to improper handling. For his benefit I 
will say that this position for the reel is the result of the 
observation of anglers for a long time, that a reel in front 
of the hand adds to the apparent weight of. the rod, and 
one behind the hand tends to balance it. If Mr. Jordan 
will restore his reel to the old place and Jearn to use it there, 
he will never go back to the obsolete custom of placing it 
in front.” 

Now, Mr. Jordan knew perfectly weil when he penned 
his article, that click reels on fly rods were properly placed 
behind the hand, at the extreme butt; but as his remarks 
applied solely aud only to bait-fishing and the use of bait 
rods and multiplying reels, he, of course, omitted any men- 
tion of the fly rod or click reel. He particularly mentions 
the bait he used—‘‘half-grown bream”—and the manner of 
using it—‘‘casting the minnow @ /a Henshall.” Yet in the 
face of all this, ‘‘Floridian” tells him that bis trouble was 
due to ‘‘improper handling,” and advises him to replace his 
reel behind the hand, and never go back to the ‘‘obsolete 
custom” of placing it in front. Shades of Walton! What 
lamentable “angular” ignorance! The only way in which 
a minnow or other natural bait can be cast with a reel be- 
hind the hand, is the method employed by youthful anglers 
avd negroes, who use a line tied to the end of a stiff pole. 
This consists in first throwing the bait behind, and then 
throwing it forward overhead, when, if the bait is not 
jerked off the hook, itis hurled into the water as from a 
catapult. Nothing heavier than the -artificial fly can be 
cast neatly overhead, and this necessitates a very pliant rod. 
What will our manufacturers of rods say to the ‘‘obsolete 
custom” of placing the reel-bands in front on bait-rods? 
And how about ‘‘the observation of anglers for a lung time” 
that led to this ‘‘result?” 

Mr. Jordan, thinking, perhaps, that ‘‘Floridian” mis- 
understood him, put in a rejoinder in Forrest AND STREAM 
of Dec. 28, in which he acknowledges the reel behind the 
hand as proper in fly-fishing, and then proceeds to explain 
more fully his rod, reel and mode of usiug them, and asks: 
‘‘How can you cast the minnow ¢@ la Henshall, with the reel 
behind the hand?” 

To this “‘Floridian” replied in Forest AND STREAM of 
Jan. 11, 1883. As his article is a short one, I will consider 
it seriatim. He says: ‘For the style of fishing that he (Mr. 
Jordan) aims at, he is right in having the reel in front of his 
hand, and especially with the reel that he uses.” 

Then where was the necessity of finding fault with him 
in the first place? And why advise him to replace his reel 
behind the hand? Mr. Jordan clearly described his manner 
of casting in his first article. ‘‘Floridian” cxn truly say, 
with lago: ‘Fc r I am nothing, if not critical.” 

Then ‘‘Floridian” delivers himself of this sentence: ‘This 
is the style used in heavy sea fishing for striped bass weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to fifty pounds.” 

‘‘Floridian” here shows his utter ignorance of the style of 
angling alluded to by Mr. Jordan, and this fact, though so 
palpable in his first article to any well-informed angler, 
needed but this statement to confirm it. Sea fishing for 
striped bass is practiced with a very heavy and short, two- 
handed chum rod, and though a rapid multiplier is used, 
the casting is entirely and essentially different, as Jl intelli- 
gent anglers know, from that of casting the minnow, single- 
handed, ‘‘é la Henshall,” as Mr. Jo: dan styles it. 

“Floridian’s” next sentence is overwhelming, far-reach- 
ing and crushing: ‘‘Dr. Henshall, like all Southern and 
Western anglers, believes in and uses heavy tackle, and for 
those who like that style it is good enough.” 

I would here enter my protest aguinst this wholesale slan- 
der on ‘‘all Southern and Western anglers.” In this asser- 
tion ‘‘Floridian” belies his nom de plume, and this reminds 
me that it is solely to refute this slander on my brother 
anglers of the South and West that I have deigned to notice 
an anonymous writer. It is scarcely necessary to say to any 
angling reader of Forest AND STKEAM, except ‘‘Floridian,” 
that ‘‘Southern and Western anglers,” as a rule, use as light 
and elegant tackle as those of any c ther section cf the coun- 
try. I will go furthcr, and leave it to the tackle manufac- 
turers of the East to affirm or deny, by asserting that, bar- 
ring the “Catskill” fly rods of from four to »ix ounces (for 
which we have no use), Southern and Western anglers use 
lighter rods and lighter tackle, for the same fi_hes, than 
those of the North and East. So much in vindication of 
“all Southern and Western anglers;” but for myself a werd 
or two more is necessary. 

Last summer I was soundly berated in the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM for deprecating the use of very light 
rods for sizable fish, in my ‘‘Book of the Black Bass.” I 
made but one reply to the over-zealous and irate gentleman 
who inaugurated the discussion, owing to his uniairness in 
trying to commit me to the alvocacy of ‘heavy rods,” pre- 
ferring to leave the matter to the jury of your readers, 
rather than to continue a profitless and acrimonious discus- 
sion. Out of this matier, as all are aware, ensued a contro- 
versy on “‘light vs. heavy rods,” which was remarkable 
only for its latitude and wide divergence from facts, and the 
evident misapprehension on the part of some of the disput- 
ants. Of course, as in most discussions, ridicule took a 
prominent part, and such irrelevant and inelegant expres- 
sions as “holding hard and killing quick,” ‘‘fishing 
for meat,” ‘‘fishing for count,” ‘‘bean poles,” etc., were 
freely indulged in. Some spoke of ‘‘Dr. Henshall and his 
disciples” in connection with ‘‘heavy rods,” even the fishery 
editor of Forest AND-STREAM, usually so fair and correct 
in his statements, was led astray, and alluded incidentally 
(in Adirondack Notes) to ‘‘Dr. Henshall and other advocates 
of heavy rods.” And now comes the feeble echo of 
“Floridian.” ‘Dr. Henshall, like all Southern and West- 
ern anglers, believes in, and uses heavy tackle.” ‘But yet 
the pity of it, Iago! O, Iago, the pity of it, lago!” (I have 
been reading ‘‘Othello” lately). 

Now, it is not necessary to state to old readers of Forest 
AND STREAM that I have, since the establishment of that 
journal, becn prominent in the advocacy of light and elegant 
tackle for black bass fishing; and I flattered myself that I 
had done the angling guild some service by inducing the 
manufacturers to produce a short, light and elegant single- 
handed bait rod for black bass fishing, and in doing awa 
with the long, heavy and cumbersome rods formerly made 
for that purpose, I have always contended for a standard 
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weight of eight ounces for both bait and fly rods, for the 
smallest calibers or rods manufactured, and for the best and 


most approved reels and hooks for black: bass fishing. I 


have nowhere favored the use of a heavier rod, except for 


extraordinarily heavy bass—averaging three pounds or more, 


as in Florida—in which case I have stated that a nine or 


even ten-ounce rod would be pleasanter to handle; but even 
here Linserted the proviso that the cight-ounce rod was 
sufficient in the hands of anexpert. Now, unless an eight- 
ounce rod is considered a heavy one for black bass angling, 
I defy ‘‘Floridian” or any one else to show by the record, 
orinany other manner, where 1 have advocated ‘heavy 
rods” or ‘“‘heavy tackle.” 

The next sentence in ‘‘Floridian’s” reply is as follows: 
“The trouble with Mr. Jordan was that he had a reel that 
needs to be checked with the thumb placed on a trout rod, 
and then wondered who ever devised the placing of the reel 
behind the hand.” 

Most trout bait-rods have the reel bands ‘‘before” the 
hand, but Mr. Jordan’s rod was not a ‘‘trout rod,” nor a fly- 
rod, but, as he explicitly stated, was a ‘‘coming bass-rod,” 
or ‘‘Henshall rod” (as designed by me for black bass bait- 
fishing), but the manufacturer who sent it to him, for rea- 
sons best kncwn to himself, makes and advertises this rod 
with ‘‘reel bands above or below the hand,” and ‘‘with 
either standing guides or rings.” It is too short for a fly- 
rod—eight ana a half feet—and, like Mr. Jordan, I can only 
wonder why the reel-bands were so placed, unless for the 
benefit of such anglers as ‘‘Floridian.” But the rod was an 
excellent one, and had another redeeming feature, it weighed 
just eight ounces; most makers of this rod make them too 
heavy. 

“Floridian” then says: ‘‘He (Mr. Jordan) asks ‘how cen 
you cast a minnow ¢@ /a Henshall with the reel behind the 
hand? I can only answer that ‘you can’t.’”’ 

This is the only truthful and reliable statement in either 
of his little screeds, but then he goes on to say: 

“That style requires the reel in that position, but for fine 
tishing a stiff trout rod with the reel behind the hand is de- 
sirable to those who prefer science to main strength.” 

Now ‘‘Floridian” evolved this sentence of contrarities 
out of pure malice, I verily believe. There is certainly no 
ground in either of Mr. Jordan’s articles upon which to base 
such contemptible inferences. ‘‘Fine fishing,” and “science 
and main strength,” forsooth, and with a ‘‘stiff” trout-rod 
at that—and with the reel behind the hand for-‘‘bait” fish- 
ing! ‘‘O, most lame and impotent conclusion!” 

‘*Floridian” caps the climax with this last sentence in his 
“reply,” thusly: ‘I hope that we now understand each 
other, and that Mr. Jordan will eventually work up to the 
point of using finer tacke and getting more sport.” 

If consistency were the only jewel, ‘‘Floridian” would go 
unadorned. Yes, I think you ‘‘understand each other” 
perfectly. Mr. Jordan distinctly and repeatedly stated that 
his rod was a supple and pliant one, a little rod of eight 
ounces; that his line was a silk one the size of three horse 
hairs (it was size G, or No. 5, the smallest made; I gave it 
to him myself); and his reel a ‘‘Meek” (No. 2); and that 
with this light tackle he took many black bass from five to 
ten pounds, playing some of them an average of a half hour 
each before he was able to land them, and, moreover, 
‘‘Floridian” had just volunteered the information, in a pre- 
ceding sentence, that Mr. Jordan’s rod was a ‘“‘trout rod,” 
yet in despite of all this Mr. Jordan is told to ‘‘work up to 
the point of using finer tackle and getting more sport!” 
But where is he to get ‘finer tackle?’ ‘‘Floridian” 
graciously says that for ‘‘fine fishing” a ‘‘stiff” rod is desir- 
able, and a ‘‘reel behind the hand,” but he is silent as to the 
liae; perhaps it also should be ‘‘stiff” for ‘‘fine fishing”—it 
might do to “‘starch” it. But then, again, how is he to get 
“more sport?” Is it desirable to have a large fish tugging at 
alight rod more than ‘‘half an hour?” And, in this case, 
where does ‘‘science or main strength” come in? Or who 
displays the ‘‘science,” and who the ‘‘main strength”—the 
fish or the angler? ; 

If ‘‘Floridian” prefers a stiff rod and ree! behind the hand 
in bait fishing he has a perfect right to enjoy and recom- 





mend that style, and I would be the last one to object to or 
find any fault with him for his preference, but he has no 


right to interfere with or decry the methods of others upon 


false hypotheses, willful assumptions and gross misrepre- 


sentations. 


1 am always open to conviction in all matters, and would 


gladly learn the merits of any particular mode of angling, 


or the desirableness of any special feature of tackle, being 
always willing to cheerfully and patiently investigate them 


when brought to my notice in a proper manner, and will 


always defend my own convictions and reply to those who 
honestly differ with me when the matter is entertained in a 


gentlemanly and courteous way. JAmMEs A. HENSHALL. 
CyNTHIANA, Ky., January, 1883. 


A MOSQUITO-PROOF TENT. 


pee encore with what unanimity my brother sportsmen 
iN complain of the persecutions of the mosquitoes, while 


in the woods, I am led to give them my experience, and it 


is quite extensive, beginning in 1872, in the mountains of 
this State, and since then extended to Upper and Lower 


Michigan and both shores of Lake Superior. 

My first regular business interview with the mosquito was 
early in June, 1875. We had pitched camp for the night 
on the shore of Batchiwaung Bay, near the Harmony, on 
the north shore of Superior. Our tents were sound and we 
had taken the precaution to hang two thicknesses of mosquito 
netting inside the doors. We turned in, but alas, not to 
rest. The sun had scarcely set when our friends began to 
droy: in, and ina short time the air was thick with them; 
they went to work as though they had not had a meal that 
season, and drove us nearly frantic. We flashed powder 
until the air was so thick with smoke that we were obliged 
to lie down in order to breathe; but it was of no avail, the 
smoke seemed just the sauce they needed for their meat, 
aud finally we were obliged to take to the boats and lie off 
shore until morning, when we rescued our property from 
the fiends and proceeded on our way. That night broke 
the spirit of P., who left for home next day on a steamer 
we niet at the mill. It was days before we recovered from 
the effects of the poison. 

That and numerous other similar experiences disgusted 
me so much that I invented what probably many another 
sportsman has made, but I have never seen it mentioned in 
print. In the Lake Superior country I always use a wall 
tent, and in addition have a tent the exact duplicate in size 
made from fine tarlatan, which I suspend inside the canvas 
tent. 1t is heavily bound at all the seams and has four 
brass rings made fast atequal distances along the ridge. 
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There are also other rings placed at intervals of, say a foot | 


along the eaves, 7. ¢., the angle of the roof with the wall of 
the tarlatan tent. 

After pitching the canvas tent I hoist the tarlatan tent up 
to the ridge pole by means of cords made fast to the rings 
on its ridge and passing over the ridge pole. I then hook 
the rings along the eaves into hooks or snaps which are 
placed along the top of the wall inside the ‘canvas, thus 
making the tarlatan fit snugly to the inner side of the ean- 
vas. The hooks and rings along the wall may be dispensed 
with and pins used instead, but I have yet to see the man 
who loved a pin. 

The wall of the tarlatan tent should be made extra long 
so that, say, eighteen inches of it lies on the floor of the 
tent. Place your baggage along the sides and it wi'l keep 
the tarlatan tight to the grourd, and no mosquito or other 
pest can enter, save the few who slip in when you enter the 
tent. 

Fine tarlatan or other similar material should be used, as 
the meshes of ordinary mosquito netting are too coarse, and 
great care should be used in making it up. The seams and 
edges should be securely bound with linen or other suitable 
material to insure durability. The one I have was made in 
1878 and is as good as new to-day. 

My experierice in the woods Jeades me to the following 
conclusions, which can be taken for what they are worth, 
viz.: That black flics are active in the daytime and prefer 
the open to the thick woods, while on the contrary mosqui- 
toes are active principally at night, and in the thick woods 
and underbrush. I therefore pitch my camp in the woods, 
within a short distance of the stream, and am annoyed but 
little while attending to camp duty in the daytime, while at 
night I build a rousing fire in front of the tent, throw open 
the canvas front and lie inside the tarlatan enjoying my pipe, 
the cheerful fire, a game of cards and above all the angry 
protests of the infuriated mosquitoes who have assembled in 
clouds but can’t get in. 

The tarlatan is light and packs in avery small bundle, and 
when on the march should be packed inside the canvas or 
in a bag, to prevent it from being torn. This arrangement 
allows you the free use of your tent without the annoyance 
of being compelled to use a head net or other similar de- 
vice. 

I have called the attention of several dealers in sporting 


goods to my tent, but as yet know of none who have put 


them on the market 
A word in conclusion. 1 have found that cosmoline or 
vaseline with a little pennyroyal mixed in it is preferable to 


oil of tar for several reasons, one alone causing me to prefer 


them, viz.: that you can carry them in a box and are not 


annoyed by the bottle breaking as it frequently does when 
you use the tar. 


PRESQUE ISLE. 
Erig, Pa., January, 1883. 


JUGGING ON THE BIG MUDDY. 


ie you ever go a jugging?”” We had been telling 
4 fish yarns in the back office of Doctor G.’s drug 


store one hot morning in the latter part of July, when this 
question was addressed to the writer by the Doctor, who 


had just finished compounding a prescription he had advised 


for the party, and poured it into the several glasses contain- 


ing broken ice. The listeners of the Doctor, while averse 


to taking medicine except when authoritatively perscribed, 


could not of course question his sincerity, or the generous 
motive which had suggested the careful mental diagnosis 
he had made of the party, and which he assured us was the 
proper thing to ward off the baleful effects of miasma, ever 
present along the turbulent Missouri. 

“Did I ever do what?” I asked, as I sat down the drained 
glass and bit off a piece of the lemon peel it contained. 

‘Did you never go jugging for catfish?” 

“Well, now, Doctor, you’ve got me. I have caught a great 
many kinds of fish in many different waters, even the 
ignoble catfish have I hooked and yanked out of his muddy 
bed, but what the jug has to do with catching this Pémelo- 
dus, Lown I cannot see.” 

‘‘Why, out here we go jugging once a year, and I presume 
it’s because you never lived long on the Missouri River, or 
you surely would have gone jugging before this. What say 
you, boys, let’s take Finn a-jugging?” 

“Why, certainly,” chimed in the rest. 
will you be in town? We'll go sure.” 

So it was speedily agreed that on Saturday, if I would 
stay so long, I should be initiated into the mystcries of 
jugeing for'catfish on the raging Missouri. 

was given an explanation of the sport, and the tackle 
which was needed, all of which last was to be generously 
supplied by the Doctor and friends, as my own kit did not 
contain the articles needed. What was wanted, I was in- 
formed, was a boat and a dozen stone jugs tightly corked, 
to whose handles were tied six or eight feet of good line, 
with a large strong hooked attached. 

The intention was to take passage with the boat and jugs 
on a river steamer bound up the stream Saturday morning, 
to a point about twenty miles by water, there laucch our 
boat, bait the hooks, heave over the jugs, which served as huge 
floats for the lines, and serenely drift along in company with 
the flat while we watched the jugs for a bite. 

Saturday, after an early breakfast, the party of three and 
myself assembled on the levee, awaiting the steamer just 
coming*in sight around the bend below the city. The boat, 
a river yawl, belonging to one of the gentlemen, rather a 
heavy craft, lay upon the landing, and stowed under the 
seats along the bottom were twelve small stone jugs, all 
corked, and with short lines tied to their handles. This, to 
me, novel fishing outfit, attracted my attention, and while 
examining them I noticed one jug slightly larger than the 
rest, and though it had a cork there was no line toits handle. 
I turned to the Doctor, who had been watching my move- 
ments, intending to call his attention to the omission, when, 
with a smile, he answered my look of inquiry with, ‘‘That 
jug don’t need any line, it is for suckers, not catfish. Show 
you how it’s worked when we get there.” Of course this 
satisfied me. At least if not exactly satisfied, I contented 
myself with the thought of how easy it was to catch some 
kinds of fish. 

The steamer soon lay alongside the levee, and out came 
the line and huge gangway peculiar to those craft. The 
roustabouts picked up the boat and its contents and de- 
posited it upon the steamer, while we followed it aboard. 


Finn, how long 


The captain agreed to land us at a woodyard some fifteen 


miles up the river, where he stopped to wood up, and from 
which point we-could launch our boat and jugs. We were 
soon off up the river, and as the sun climbed toward the 
meridian its rays gathered strength and poured down in in- 
creased intensity. The steamer was loaded and the current 


strong, so that she made slow pro 
and it was noon when we reached the place where we were 
to disembark. ‘As we were anxious to get back to the city 
before dark, we ate our lunch. 







see if a fish had been hooked; but all were floatin 
hither and thither upon the dark water, mixing themselves 
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against the stream, 


We now launched our boat and were «ff down stream, 


and prepared to commence the sport. Baiting the hooks 
with a piece of the belly and ventral fin of buffalo fish which 
the Doctor had bought in the market that morning, we ex- 
amined the corks of each jug, and overboard they went as 
fast as we could bait them. The Doctor and H. 
hooks, while G., taking them when ready, stood up amid- 
ships, and swinging the jug in his right hand, held lightly 
the line and hook in his left, and cast them as far out into 
the muddy current as he could throw them. Various were 
the remarks upon the grace and distance of the casts as the 
jugs splashed into the turbid water, and G., each time try- 
ing to excel his former effort, stood up on the seat to get a 
still better swing Makinga grand effort and swinging the 
jue round in a circle, he leaned forward as he cast—just a 


aited the 


ittle too far. The boat, which sat dcep in the water, gave 


alurch inthe same direction, and overboard went G. and 
the jug. His feet were the only thing that struck the gun- 
wale as he went out of sight with asplash and a lurch that half 
filled the boat with water. 
far his head went into the mud at the bottom—G. would 
never say when questioned—but only a brief moment 
elapsed, and he appeared with a splash and a gurgle a few 
feet from the stern, and floundering for a second or two, 
struck bottom on the edge of a sand-bar, and slowly waded 
out and sat down, a sadder and very wet mun, while the 
boat, carried rapidly by the current, drifted some distance 


below. . 


Evidence is conflicting as to how 


I had put the helm hard down the moment G. went over, 


and every one in reach had made a grab at his heels as he went 
out, but it was done so quickly and the water poured in so 
rapidly that no one was able to hold on enough to save him— 
in fact, it is likely, had we done so, we would have been 
capsized at once. 
rent out of G.’s reach when he came up, so it was lucky 
for him that the river was low and the friendly sand-bar 
near; the water, too, being warm, the ducking, save for the 
muddy water, did him no harm and afforded grounds for an 
immense amount of chaffing when once under weigh again. 
It took some strong pulling to get that water-logged boat up 
to the sand-bar, where G. sat getting the muddy water out 
of his ears. 
less sky, and we were awful hot and tired when we reached 
it. While the rest of us got the water out of the boat the 
Doctor examined G.’s pulse, opened the jug, and prescribed 
for kim, remarking that an excess of moisture upon the 
skin was always counteracted by a thorough saturation of 
the interior—‘'Similia 
dently concurred in that opinion from the way he pulled at 
the neck of that jug. 


The boat drifted with the strong cur- 


The sun blazed down with fury from a cloud- 


similibus curantur’—and G. evi- 


We were soon under weigh again; our jugs were by this 


time all out of sight, down the river—even the ninth one, 


which. had caused G.’s mishap, had disappeared, so we 


pulled rapidly along with the curreut after them. We cast 
over the two remaining ones, but soon pulled ahead of 
them and kept on till the jugs in advance came insight 
again. 


Each jug was closely scrutinized as it came into view, to 
g placidly 


up as they turned round and round in that eddy, or, carried 
on by the current, they rounded yonder bar by twos and 
in single file. Having got them all in good sight, we lazily 
floated along, guided only by the rudder, and amused our- 
selves chafling G. on his tumble. 

‘T say, G.,” said the Doctor, ‘‘feel better now?” 

“Oh, yes!” said G. ‘I’m all right, I only wanted to sce 
how deep it was.” 

‘That last cast of yours was the longest one you made,” 
said the Doctor, winking at Finn. 

‘‘Your’e right, Doc,” says H., ‘‘though for grace and deli- 
cacy I have seen better.” 

“Yes, boys, that’s all right,” answered G., good-naturedly, 
‘‘but you all fail to see the most material point.” 

‘““Why, how’s that?” 

“Tt was not so much the cast that pleased the crowd, as 
the way I reeled in immediately after,” continued G. 

The fun was interrupted at this moment by H. with, 
‘Look! Look there, boys, a cat has got that jug out yonder. 
See how it bobs around. Something has got it, hasn’t it, 
Doc?” 

“That's a cat got hold of it I guess,” said the Doctor. 
‘Pull away boys, before he runs into that bayou.” 

H. and G. seized the oars, and we were soon nearing the 
jug, which was cutting up all manners of antics, between 
the fishes efforts and the current which circled and eddied 
about it. 

“Steer above it, Finn,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and the current 
will drift you on to it. Unship your oar, G., and stand 
ready to catch the jug, while I put the gaff in him as soon 
as he comes within reach.” 

Another moment and G. grasped the jug with both hands 
and hauled steadily. A jerk or two, a splash of a tail, and 
a great catfish stuck his ugly brownish-black head rbove 
water; another struggle and the Doctor had the gaff in his 
side, and with a flounder and a grunt he landed in the boat. 
He was hooked to stay in the bony jaw, and the Doctor, 
not stopping to unfasten it, gave him his quietus with a 
stab in the back of his head. He was a fair specimen of 
the Western catfish, but for my eyes he had less attractions 
than a Government mule, now that he was captured, and as 
for eating him, he might do on a pinch, but I prefer some- 
thing else. 

«‘There’s another member of the family trying to run 
away with a jug,” said G., whohad been eyeing the other 
jugs in sight. ‘There that one right in the middle of. the 
river yonder, don’t you see it go?” The stream at this point 
seemed much broader, spreading out from bank to bank 
without a sandbar, and right in the middle of the current 
was one jug either stationary or coming up stream toward 
us, bobbing up this way and that, as if some mighty fish 
was towing it where he pleased, while all the rest in sight 
were sailing on placidly some distance below. 

“Pall, boys, pull,” cried the Doctor, standing up, ‘‘that’s 
an old whale got that jug.” 

G. and H. plied the oars, and with the strong current we 
sped along at a rapid rate. The Doctor clambered forward 
and stood up in the bow and as we neared it. G. laid down 
his oar and kneeled: down on the seat ready to grab it as 
soon as within reach. On we went with all the impulse of a 

ir of oars and the current, another moment and we shall 

upon it when—did you ever notice how queer it feels to 
have the air brakes applied suddenly and strongly to a 
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SmELTS in LAKE CHAMPLAIN.—A correspondent of the 
Troy Times writes : The lake at Burlington has just closed 
in, and the smelt fishers have moved their little huts on 
runners out to the accustomed grounds. Modern improve- 
ments have made this sport one of the most luxurious im- 
aginable. Instead of kneeling in the cold wind beside a 
constantly freezing hole in the ice, the fisherman now sits at 
his ease in his neat little movable house, warmed by a stove, 
and keeps watch of two or three lines let down through 
holes in the floor and corresponding holes in the ice. He 
smokes and reflects, or talks with a companion, and is as 
comfortable as the millionaire before his grate of glowing 
sea-coal. Besides being a lazy amusement, smelt fishing is 
a pretty profitable employment, as the fish are exceedingly 
toothsome, and bring a good price in the local markets. 
An attentive and persistent fisherman will make about as 
much out of his day’s sport as a laborer, who comes home 
sore and stiff at night with his hard-earned pittance. The 
genius who sits on his bench and manipulates the little lines 
is usually a jolly, hospitable sort of a fellow, and is perfect- 
ly willing that the blue-nosed skater shou'd seek refuge oc- 
casionally in his cozy little house, end even permits him to 
handle one of the lines for a while. If he should chance to 
bring a young lady companion with him, the ancient fisher- 
man becomes a model of gallantry. He lays his black pipe 
under the stove, resigns his warm seat to the fair one, and 
piaces all his piscatorial resources at her command. It is 
pleasant to note the immense satisfaction with which he re 
signs to her the line upon which-he has just detected a timid 
nibble, and when, following his directions, she hooks the 
unhappy fish and draws it up through the ice with a little 
scream of mingled terror and delight, his eyes shine with 
approbation and pleasure, and he feels as proud as did the 
Canadian woodsman who initiated the Princess Louise into 
the mysteries of salmon fishing. But when he removes the 
struggling victim and bites out its eye with his teeth for a 
fresh bait, the situation becomes embarrassing in the ex- 
treme, and the cozy hut no longer possesses any attraction 
for the young skaters. 


rapidly moving train and especially when standing and not 
expecting it? Well, a second of that retarding motion like 
something holdimg you strongly back while your whole im- 
pulse is to continue going forward at the same old rate, and 
then we came to a sudden stop with the water roaring up 
over the stern. G. keeled off the seat on top of the catfish, 
while the Doctor barely saved himself from going over the 
bow after his hat which preceded him, and there not fifty 
feet away was that rascally old jug bobbing and plunging 
about as if a tarpum had the hook instead of a snag of some 
sort on the bar where we were hard aground. We weie 
just fast amd solid in that mud and sand with barely six 
inches of water, and for all we could tell from the muddy 
water, the same depth to either shore several hundred 
yards each way from us, and aside from the boat and the 
jug, the water flowed on as quietly and smoothly as if it 
were ten feet deep. P 

Pushing and rocking were both without avail, and after 
a few moments’ deliberation, we one by one peeled off our 
nether garments and went over the side intoit. This 
lightened the boat so that by pushing and wading alongside 
we worked her to the edge of the bar and gotin. By this 
time the sun had set and darkness was fast approaching, 
ind we had yet several miles to go to reach the city. With- 
out caring to overtake the other jugs, long passed out of 
sight, we pushed on as rapidly as we could for home, 
which we reached shortly after dark, with at least one tired, 
dirty angler, thoroughly satisfied that jugging on the big 
Muddy had no further charms for him. 

Capt. DorsaL Finn. 
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FISH PROTECTION IN OHIO. 


TS following bills were introduced into the Ohio Legis- 
lature. By Mr. Highlands: 

To amend Section 6,968 of the Revised Statutes of Ohio. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That section 6,968 of the Revised Statutes be 
so amended as to read as follows: 

Section 6,968. Whoever, for the purpose of traffic, in 
any of the waters of any creek, river, canal, lake, pond, or 
reservoir, or in any body of water, whether artificial or natu- 
ral, lying within the State of Ohio, except the waters 
of Lake Erie, Mercer county reservoir, and Laramie reser- 
voir, in Shelby some: injures, kills, or catches, any fish 
in or connected with any of the waters in the State 
of Ohio, except the waters of Lake Erie, Mercer county 
reservoir, and Laramie reservoir, in Shelby county, 
or whoever in any way; maliciously disturbs any 
fish in any private fish pond, shall be fined for eac 
offense, not more than fifty dollars, nor less than ten dollars, 
or imprisoned not more than sixty, nor less than ten days; 
and it shall be unlawful to catch or destroy any fish, in any 
manner, except with hook and line, during the spawning 
season; except in reservoirs containing one thousand acres 
or more, from the first day of April to the fifteenth day of 
June, with the same penalties for a violation of this provis- 
ion, as herein prescribed in other cases. 

Sec. 2. That said original section 6,968 be and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Mr. O’Hagan introduced the following: 


To encourage and protect the artificial propagation, and 
the raismg and increase of brook trout and other fish 
in certain streams and waters of Ohio. 


SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That any person who shall trespass upon the 
lands, or rights in lands, belonging to any person, firm or 
corporation, and located in the State of Ohio, in, or border- 
ing upon any pond, brook or stream, into which have been 
introduced brook trout (or speckled trout, so-called), land- 
locked salmon, California salmon, German carp, or any 
other fish, by the means known as artificial propagation, or 
by actual importation from other waters, for the purpose of 
fishing for, or catching, or killing fish, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punishable therefor as herein- 
after provided. 

Src. 2. Any person who shall buy or receive any brook 
trout, land-locked salmon, California salmon, German carp, 
or any other tish, caught or taken contrary to the provisions 
of the foregoing section, knowing the same to have been so 
caught or taken, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished therefor as hereinafter provided. 

Src. 3. Any person who shall set or draw any net or 
seine, or other device, save that of angling, in any river, 
bay or arm of alake, within twenty rods from the mouth 
of such stream or brook, as is designated in section one of 
this bill, or shall insert or place in such brook or stream 
any device for the purpose of obstructing the free passage 
of fish along such stream or brook, or between such 
stream or brook, and the waters into which it flows, or 
shall set, or draw, or use any net or seine in such stream or 
brook, for the purpose of catching or killing fish, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished therefor as here- 
inafter provided; provided, however, that nothing in this 
section shall be so construed as tu prevent the owners of 
lands, or rights in lands, in, or burdering upon any pond, 
or brook, or stream, as designated in the first section, using 
the devices for procuring spawn for artificial propagation, 
nor to prevent such owners using the necessary devices for 
taking suckers out of such stream or waters, when the same 
are destructive to the spawn of fish designated in the first 
section of this bill. 

Sec. 4. Any person who kills, or exposes for sale, or has 
in his or her possession any brook trout, land-locked salmon, 
or California salmon, at any time between the first day of 
September and the following first day of March, exclusive, 
except the same shall have been brought into this State 
from such other State, Province or Territory, without the 
borders thereof, as permits. the killing of such fish at the 
time of such importation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be Naulaheell thovedion as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. Any person offending against any of the provis- 
ions of this bill shall be punished, upon conviction of the 
first offense, by fine, in any sum not less than five, nor more 
than twenty-five dollars; and for each subsequent offense, 
in addition to such fine, by imprisonment in the county 
jail, for a pened not exceeding thirty days; and if any per- 
son, complained of before a justice oF the peace, plead 


PoLLUTION OF STREAMS.—A manufacturing company 
owning land on the West River, in Rhode Island, filed a bill 
for an injunction against another manufacturing company 
who operated am upper mill, to restrain it from polluting 
the stream with dyestuffs, chemicals, etc., and the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, in this case (Silver Spring Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing Company ¢. Wunkuck Company) granted 
the injunction. Judge Potter in the opinion said: ‘‘Every 
owner of land has the right to have the water which passes 
his land come to it in its pure, natural state. The offending 
company here contends that while this might be very good 
law in former days for an agricultural people who used the 
water for washing, drinking and watering animals, there 
has been a complete change of circumstances; that we are 
largely interested in manufactures; and the wealth of the 
State depends mainly on their prosperity, and that the more 
valuable use should prevail. The right of the riparian 
owner, farmer or mill-owner to have the water pass his land 
in its natural state and toa use of it to any extent which 
shal] not injure it for the use of others, is asmuch his prop- 
erty as the land itself. This court can not alter the law, 
neither can the Legislature itself take this right away any 
more than it can take its land. If necded for the public use, 
the State can take this right on making compensation, but 
it can notbe taken from one man and given to another, 
even if he pays for it; that must be left to private agree- 
ment,” —Paper Trade Journal. 


THE DartER.—Waterford, Mich., Jan. 27.—I send you 
by to-day’s mail, a small tin case containing a peculiar and 
beautiful marked specimen of the finny tribe for name and 
classification. It is supposed to be a male, and is about 
the average size of the larger of a number taken in a min- 
now net by a young fisherman, from a small, swift running 
brook, two miles from here. A few of them have been 
kept alive in a large candy jar filled with pure water, by a 
young merchant, Mr. Jones, of this place Those thought 
to be females of this strange fish are somewhat smaller, and 
marked with very light and dark shades of gray, with none 
of the deep indigo blue, golden and crimson hues of the 
males, which, in a live state, in its native element appears 
exceedingly georgeous. None of the fishermen about here 
can identify them. They seem to do well in the jar on a little 
oat meal, with change of water once daily.—J.W. |The fish 
is one of the ‘‘darters,” a family of fishes which live on the 
bottom, and move by jetks. The family, Htheostomatide, 
contains many genera and species. Your fish is the rough 
sand darter, Pleurolepis asprellus, Jordan. It isa gorgeously 
colorea fish at times. ] 


Mysterious PickEREL.—In Dakota, near where 1 went 
last fall for geese, there is a small lake that, previous to the 
spring of 1881, contained no fish. Since that time it has 
teemed with pickerel, and this last summer large quantities 
have been taken with the rudest kind of tackle, by the 
farmers for miles around. My informant—an old friend 
with whom I stopped, and whom I know to be reliable— 
had a barrel full, salted down, all weighing about three 
pounds each, and he said that all taken during the season 
were of this size, and would not vary in weight a quarter of 
a pound. Now, where did these fish come from? My friend’s 
theory was, that, the country all being overflowed in the 
spring of 1881, consequent upon the meiting of the great 
quanties of snow that covered the ground, in some way the 
waters of the Big Sioux River (some miles distant) flowed 
into this lake and carried the pickerel along. If this is so, 
why are all the fish caught of the same size and species? 
The Sioux contains buffalo, cat, and I think black bass, and 
no doubt sunfish and perch.—Harry Hunter. 


ASKING A CHANGE IN Fiso Laws.—Long Branch, N. J., 
Feb. 3.—A petition, signed by nearly 900 fishermen of 
Monmouth and Middlesex counties, has been sent to the 
Legislature asking for the repeal of the law regarding seine- 
haulding, passed March 17, 1882. The fishermen say that 
the law was passed for the benefit of a few persons living in 
Middletown township who wished to use the rivers for their 
own pleasure and profit, and for the pleasure of sportsmen 
and non-residents of the State. The fishernien declare that 
the law has failed to accomplish its object, as the prohibi- 
tion of seine-hauling in the tide rivers along the coast has 
tended to increase the number of eels and catfish. The lat- 
ter, it is said, are the worst enemiés to spawn and young 
fishes.. The-fishermen add that the United States Fish-Com- 
missioners last suunmmer hauled for Acarly three weeks to get 
ae bass to stock the waters of California and did not get 


guilty to such complaint, such justice of the peace shall 
ave full authority in such case to impose the punishment 
above described. 

Szc. 6. This act isto take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 
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EXPLORATION OF FLORIDA WATERS.—The yacht Hearts- 
ease, which left New York last fall for Florida, has arrived 
there, The Hon. R. B. Roosevelt and Mr. Seth Green, both 
of the New York Fish Commission, are on board, and prom- 
ise to search the waters of that State to learn the habits of 
the fishes which come from there to our northern shores in 
summer. Mr. Green was granted leave of absence for this 
purpose, and will report to the board on hisreturn. We 
shall look anxiously for this report. Our correspondent, 
‘* Al Fresco,” sends us the following from a local. paper: 
‘‘Hon. R. B. Roosevelt and Mr. Seth Green, the visiting 
fish commissioners, entertained on board their sharpie yes- 
terday a -_ friends, consisting of General F. E. Spin- 
ner, C. Kirk Monroe, Esq., of Harper's Publishing House, 
and Dr. and Mrs. C. J. Kenworthy.” He writes: ‘‘ As you 
will see by the accompanying slip from Florida Duily Times, 
Mr. Roosevelt, Seth Green, Mrs. Fortesque and Miss 
Brooks, of New York, are here in yacht Heartsease. To- 
night they are to be entertained by ‘Al Fresco’ and his wife.” 























ALEWIVES IN Lake OnTARIO.—New York, Jan. 29.— 
The article in last week’s paper on ‘‘Alewives in Lake 
Ontario” reminds me that I have seen thousands of them 
caught in the drag nets during the spring at Niagara, Ont. 
But they were called by the fishermen ‘‘young sLad.” They 
were from eight to ten inches in length. Color, dark green 
on back, with silvery sides, very brilliant when fresh caught. 
They had a saw-like row of scales on belly. —N1AGARA. 














A Frve-Yrears’ Trout Law.—Dunbarton, N. H., Feb. 2.— 
This town recently voted to prohibit all trout fishing for five 
years. Most of the neighboring towns have done likewise. 

think it would help the trout more to prohibit drouths, as 
last summer nearly evsry brook in town dried up, and I 
found (while after woodcock in August) trout which 
would weigh half a pound, lying dead in stagnant pools of 
quite large brooks.—C. M. 8. 
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CARP--CULTURE AND FOOD QUALITIES. 


beg looking over the FOREST AND STREAM of November 23, [ 

notice the complete failure in carpculture, in the letter of 
C. Gerber, Jr., of Webster, Mass., to Professor Baird, U. S. 
Fish Commissioner, Washington City; not only his own fail- 
ure, but several of his neighbors also. 

As I have been very successful in my carp experiments—the 
fish received from the same source—I enclose a detail of my 
experience, pro bono publico, printed by the Baltimore Ameri- 
can. My intention at first was to send it to Forest AnD 
STREAM, but in writing for the American on other matters, 
decided to include this, as it has the largest circulation—daily 
and weekly—in the State, and I desired to benefit others, as 
far as I could, in the propagation of this valuable fish. 

My experience in carpculture is rather limited as to time, 
yet in the propagation of other species of fish it has extended 
to thirty-five or forty years; but from close observation I am 
inclined to believe that the cause of these failures—in part at 
least—was owing to the presence of turtles and water snakes, 
and referred to by C G., Jr., and possibly also to kingfishers; 
for a small number of either of these “nuisances” could soon 
dispose of a ‘‘hundred young carp, two to four inches long,” 
to say nothing of the drought, following several months later. 
Turtles are both vicious and predatory in habit; they are 
known to be destructive to the young of ducks and geese 
when frequenting ponds, and from personal observation [ am 
satisfied they feed on both the spawn and very young fish. 
Before using the explosive shells to destroy them, we caught 
a large one by its flipper in a steel trap set in the water; whon 
examined, the head and neck were eaten entirely off, no doubt 
by one of its own species, and as indicated by its surround 
ings. 

My first fish pond was constructed ina remote field, as the 
best location some thirty-five years ago, and stocked with our 
native fall fish, Semotilus rhotheus, cope, as the best within 
reach. It was, however, a failure, and I now believe was 
entirely owing tothe presence of turtles and water snakes, as 
both largely infested the pond. My next pond, in another 
locality, was destroyed by muskrats burrowing in the banks; 
but I believe the present one is secure, from the inside planking. 
The water snake is at times a serious drawback in fish ponds, 
and is about as agile in water as the fish; I have seen it chase 
and effectually corner the fish in shallow water; but the king- 
fisher is the most destructive; he is as experta fisherman as 
was even ‘‘Old Izaak Walton” himself. I have often observed 
them while fishing, and also at other times, take half a dozen 
or more fish in an hour or twoby darting to tl.e water, regain 
the perch, and swallow their prey; they have the eye of the 
eagle, and rarely fail of a strike. 

For these pests, and also for the muskrats, 1 have suggested 
remedies in the sketch, already copicd into the FoREsT AND 
StrREAM from the American, andto which this was intended 
as an introduction, though subsequently written, and rather 
more extended, for FOREST AND STREAM. 

Thousands are now, and probably tensof thousands of 
persons will be interested and engage in carpculture in a few 
years;: and whatever of experience or information which 
tends to benefit others should be made known; and entirely 
with that view, have I written on the subject. E. 8. 

Note.—There is some difference of opinion, however, with 
some gastronomists or epicures as to which species is prefer- 
able for the table—the scale or leather carp. I heard a gen- 
tleman remark recently that another gentleman told him that 
leather carp were not fit to eat. 

Now, if Forest AND STREAM can decide this momentous 
question satisfactorily, I can at the proper season send, on ice, 
very fine specimens of both species—my scale carp and 
leather carp—from a neighbor’s pond. 

But taste is a queer thing at times, as well in dress as in ¥ 
eating. Foreign writers, and doubtless men of taste also, 
speak of both species of carp as fine for the table; and I have 
heard Americans speak of eels and catfish as very fine eating, 
and others again praise snapping-turtle soup (not sea turtle) 
as extra nice, while others declare that frogs are far before 
chicken as a luxury; and I have often heard companion hunt- 
ers say that bear meat had noequal. To all these [ would 
say, chacun a son gout; but none of these delicate morsels so 
praised are to my taste, for all of them I know will feed on 
carrion when accessible, in water or on land. 

It is difficult to account for tastes in civilized or savage life, 
in dress or food. Some years ago I visited the plains, the 
Rocky Mountains and California, and witnessed much displa 
of taste. While the train stopped at a station—Colfax, 

think—for fuel and water, we were visited by a tribe of 
Digger Indians, the first I had seen, and, by the way, profess- 
ing tastes also—in their way. 

e ladies appeared quite satisfied to display themselves in 
old blankets of many colors, or cast off Re aye agg 9 or “hoop 
skirts” about the dimensions of hogsheads, etc., and equally 
as much taste in food--to feast on roots, reptiles ws oging 




















































































and grasshoppers. Some came to the car windows ging 
for alms, while their sisters near by were studying cranio * 
or something else, over their children’s heads. This was 
savage taste, but I considered them the filtbiest, most de- 
— and most disgusting specimens of humanity, and as 
dolent as disgusting. E. 8. 


Sanpy Sprine, Md. 
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AERATION UNDER ICE.—The New York Times says: 
A question of timely interest to fishculturists is under dis- 
cussion by scientific papers in London, led by a writer for 
Nature, who has tried to solve the problem of how to con- 
struct ponds so as to supply fish with air during the winter 
in tae surest and most efficient manner, and how in natural 
lakes the water beneath the ice is aerated. The discussion 
has elicited the curious fact that naturalists of the highest 
repute are not at all in accord in respect to the latter; some, 
with Swainson, holding that fishes become partially or wholly 
torpid when deprived of their normal] allowance of oxygen, 
and may thus hive for a long time; while others claim that 
air-spaces are formed beneath the ice by the soaking of the 
water into the ground, to which the imprisoned population 
resort when necessary. Sir John Franklin was the first to 
discover and announce the fact that fishes may be frozen into 
solid mass, and remaia in that condition for a long time 
without peril to life, provided the thawing process is care- 
fully regulated; and Herne, Ellis and others have proved that 
freezing merely suspends (without extinguishing) animation 
in frogs, snails, insects, and even in animals of higher type. 
{t appears from the observations brought out that various 
species of fishes, without reference to advance in type of or- 
ganization, such as carp, minnows, dace, gudgeons, etc., differ 
materidily as to the frequency with which they require air; 
but careful constructors of ponds take account of the fact 
that all species need a certain quantity, and that artificial 
provision must be made for this necessity—that is, for 
supplying the pond with air during the period of 
ice-tormation —cutting holes in the ice is the most 
obvious resort, and generally answers the purpose; but 
nature must evidently find other means, or the preservation 
of the finny tribes in land-locked lakes and ponds in this lati- 
tude would be out of the question. One writer points out the 
fact that when a pond is shallow a sudden frost is apt to kill 
the fish, by entangling in the ice the greater part of the air 
contained in the water. On the other hand, when the pro- 
gress of the congelation is very gradual, and a thin crust is 
first formed on the surface, the air is separated as the freez- 
ing proceeds and collected in lenticular masses beneath. If 
the pond isadeep one and the ice is very slowly formed, 
magazines of oxygen are thus created that constitute a sufti- 
cient supply for a considerable period. Again, deep ponds, 
other things being equal, freeze more slowly than shallow 
ones, as it takes the water a longer time to attain the maxi- 
mum density by cold, and until this takes place the surface 
temperature never sinks below about 40 deg. Fah. In addi- 
tion to depth, the capacity of the soil at the bottom to ab- 
sorb water influences the question of air supply, for, as the 
water beneath the. ice is taken up by absorption, open 
spaces are created and the air enters by percolation. Lastly, 
when fish ponds are fed by springs or rivulets in active 
motion, although telluric absorption creates no air spaces, 
the inflowing water carries a considerable supply of oxygen 
and even of free atmosphere in the form of bubbles and foam. 
By taking advantage of natural facilities for depth, good 
bottom, supply in active motion, sheltered margins, etc., fish 
ponds may be constructed in which the danger to population 
in the winter is reduced to a minimum. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

February 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1883.—Grand International Bench Show, 
Washington, D.C. Entries close Feb. 12. Chas, Lincoln, Superin- 
tendent, Office, Skating Rink, Washington, D. C. 

March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 
Show, at Ottawa, Canada, Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. _ 

April 3. 4, and 5 1848. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
h, Pa, Entries for the Kench 
nes 
























































































Fifth Annual Bench Show, winapi 
Show Derby, for English setters whe oy on or after January 1, 1882, 
close February. 1, 1883. Chas. Lincoln Superiutendent. C, B. Elbin, 


Secretary. 
May 8. 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 


Annual Bench Show. Madison Square Garden, New York City. Chas. 
Lincoln, Sup’t. 


To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 

Owing to the illness of the Kennel Editor, many communica- 
tions are deferred. 


WASHINGTON DOG SHOW. 


i ie list of special prizes which have so far been contributed 
_ are given below, but it is expected that many more will 
be given before the opening of the show. The entries for all 
special prizes will positively close at 1 P. M. on the day of 
opening the show, viz., the 20th inst. All other entries close 
on the 12th. Mr. Lincoln writes that the prospects for a suc- 
cessful show are very encouraging. 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 

A.—Messrs. Tiffany & Co., New York city, offer silver cup, 
— $100, for the best brace of setters or pointers. Entry 
fee $5. 

B.—Messrs. M. 8. Smith & Co., of Detroit, Mich., offer silver 
cup, value $50, for the best collection of St. Bernards. Entry 
fee $5. 

C.—Geo. C. Henning, of Washington, offers three prizes as 
follows: Onecorduroy shooting jacket, value $12, for the 
best English setter dog or bitch owned and bred in Washing- 
ton. Entry fee, $1.00. 

D.—One seventy-six eating jks, value $10.06, for the 
best Irish setter dog owned in Washington. Entry fee, $1.00, 

E.—One duck shooting coat, value $4.00, for the best cocker 
spaniel. Entry free. 

F.--W. H. Cruttenden, of Cazenovia, N. Y., offers one of 
Card’s standard rotating traps, value $10.00, for the best 
pointer dog or bitch. Entry fee, $1.00. 

G.—Chas. H. Mason, of Yonkers, N. Y., presents Crystal 
Palace medal won by him in England, this to be awarded to 
the best dog or bitch in the classes judged by Mr. Watson. 
Entry free. 

H.—B. H. Stinemetz, of Washington, D. C., offers silk 
umbrella, value $10.00, for the best Scotch deerhound. Entry 
$1.00, 

I.--Messrs. Timms & Co,, of Washington, offer robe de 
chambre, vatue $30.00, for the best English setter puppy, dog 
or bitch, whelped subsequent to 1882, bred and owned in 
Washington. Entry fee $1.00. 

J.—Messrs. J. W. O. Meara & Co., of Washington, offer 
ladies’ toilet set, value $25.00, for the best toy or ladies’ pet 
=< ~~ and exhibited by a lady residing in Washington. 

mtry fee. 

K.-H. Semken, jeweler of Washington, offers a Vienna 
bronze gilt nickled ladies’ inkstand, value $15.00, for the best 
Skye or Yorkshire terrier owned and entered by a lady resid- 
ing in Washington. Entry fee. 

.—Julius Lansburgh, of Washington, offers Turkish rug, 
value $18.00, for the best English pug owned and entered by 
a lady residing in Washington. Entry fee. 

M.—Chas. H. Mason, of Yonkers, N. Y., offers silver cup 
for the best dog or bitch entered by a lady in the non-sport- 
“~ class. Entry fee. 

.—A. C. Stevens offers one gentleman’s picnic set, one 
cigar case for the best English setter dog or bitch that has 
never previously won a first prize. Entry free. 

O.—Messrs. Willett & Rouff offer pair of gentleman’s seal- 
skin driving gloves, for the best Gordon setter, dog or bitch. 
Entry free. 

P.—James Watson of New York City offers a gold mounted 
collar, for the best bulldog. 

.—Geo. W. Cochrane offers bex of cigars, value $10, for 
the best spaniel of any breed, Entry free. 

R.—Messrs. Tyssamski Brothers offer Russian leather glove 
box and a handkerchief box, value $10, for the best Skye terrier 
owned by a lady residing in Washington. Entry free. 

S.—Conrad Becker offers leather tourist’s bag, value $10, for 
the best foxhound, dog or bitch. Entry $1. 


THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION.—The seventeenth 
report of the fish commissioners of Connecticut for the year 
1882, isat hand. It opens by calling attention to the pollution 
of streams by allowing the refuse of mills and factories to 
flow into them. This refuse often contains lime, or other 
substances fatal to fish, and when the water is low hundreds 
of small fishes are killed in this way. An article from the 
Chemical Review entitled ‘Preventing the Poisoning ot Fish 
by Bleaching Powder,” is queted and a number of experi- 
ments given. The writer recommends digging a pond into 
which the waste shall first fow and be rendered harmless by 
exposure to the air, in the case ofchlorine. During the year 
535,000 brook treut, 111,449 land-locked salmon, 265,427 salmon, 
and 2,128,000 shad fry were distributed. 2,080 young carp 
were received from the U. 8. F. C., and distributed by Mr. H,. 
J. Fenton, superintendent of the hatchery at Poquonnock, 





THE FISH LAWS OF TENNESSEE.—Nashville, Jan. 27. 
--Editor Forest and Stream: Since writing my last gloomy 
letter as to the prospects of the Legislature repealing the fish 
laws in this State, I have been encouraged to believe that the 
number of bills presented by the different members were of 
such varied natures that nothing general can be inade of them, 
and that the Committee on Agriculture to which they were 
referred, reported back adversely upon them. I sincerely 
hope this may prove the case, and that before the regular 
assembling of the lawgivers two years hence, fish will have 
so increased in quantity in the many streams of the State, 
the people will recognize the advantages accruing from pro- 
tection, and not attempt to tamper with the laws,--J. D. H. 


THE MICHIGAN COMMISSION.—The term of Mr. Eli R. 
Miller, of the Michigan Fish Commission, having expired, the 
Governor has appointed Mr. T. H. Bissell, of Detroit, to fill 
the vacancy. Mr. Miller has served the State for several 
years with credit, and retires from the duties with honor. 


NATIONAL CLUB, FOURTH DERBY. 


RYSON, Secretary of the National American Kennel 
Club, Memphis, Tenn., has received the following en- 
tries for the Fourth Annual Derby to be run at this year’s 
National Field Trials : 
H. Bailey Harrison’s (Tilsonburg, Ont.), Countess Vic, 
(Dick Laverack-Belle) whelped, January 8, 1882. ; 
W. B. Gates’s (Momphis) Saxon, black, white and tan setter 
dog, (Count Noble-Bessie T.), whelped, April 19, 1882. 
W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) La Belle, blue belton setter bitch, 
(Count Noble-Bessie T.) whelped, April 19, 1882. 
W. B. Gates’s (Memphis) Little Chip, black, white and tan 
setter bitch, (Count Noble-Bessie T.) a April 19, 1882. 
D. C. Sanborn’s (Dowling, Mich.) Van Horne, blue belton 
— dog, (Count Noble-Dashing Novice) whelped, May 21, 





Answers to Correspondenti, 


————-+ 





t= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





P. B. P.—The Kennel Gazette is published in London, Eng. 


P. P., Shickshipny, Pa.—We should think not. Itis natural for all 
animals, man included, to stretch themselves after sleep. 


A. 1. J., Hydeville, N. Y.—1. The address is No. 237 Dock street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2. Works on the North American birds are: 
Baird, Brewer & Ridgway’s ‘‘ North American Birds,” price $30; and 
Dr. Coue’s ‘Key to North American Birds,’’ which is now out of 
print. 

A. A. M., Otsego, Mich.—If you simply mean a sleeping bench the 
floor of the bench should be about two feet and a half dot by four 
feetin length. Matched pine willdo. If you wanta kennel to keep 
thera in except when at exercise, then give them as much room as 
possible. 

Carp.—Please give the address of the person who wrote a book on 
carpculture and has varp for sale. What is the price of the book? 
Ans. There are two books and we believe that the price of each is 
$1. The writers are Geo. Finley, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Milton P. 
Peirce, 117 Market street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. E. A., Cleveland, 0.--Kindly tell me of some preparation made 
fer the purpose of preserving nets that are used for catching bait. 
Ans. Pine tar is used on large nets, but makes small ones too stiff to 
hatdle well and quickly. If the nets are small take them to a tan- 
nery and have them soaked in the hemlock vats, 


F. L. T., Howard University.—We donot know the breed. You 
probably mean & Great Dane, for which breed there is a diversity of 
names. Good dogs of any breed are scaree, and if yours is a really 
good specimen, it is valuable, if a badly shaped or undersized dog it 
is not worth feeding, for they are of no practical use. 


W.D., Brookland Pa.—I to-day send you specimen of bird killed 
on @ mountain ash tree eating the seed of the red berries; it is the 
first of the kind I have ever seen here and can find no one that knows 
what itis. There was quite a flock of them, thirty or forty, and my 
curiosity getting the better of my humanity I singled this one out and 
send it you, hoping you will not find it too much trouble to give the 
desired information. It was killed about eleven miles south of 
the New York State line, and about one hundred east of Dun- 
kirk. Ans. The bird is a pine grosbeak (Pinicola nucleator). For 
- account of its habits see Forest AND Stream, Vol. XIX., No 14, p. 
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D. C. Sanborn’s (Dowling, Mich.) Joe Bowers, blue belton 
— dog (Count Noble-Dashing Novice) whelped, May 21, 
1882. 

D. C. Sanborn’s (Dowling, Mich.) Katie D., black, white 
and tan setter bitch (Count Noble-Dashing Novice) whelped, 
May 21, 1882. 

D. C. Sanborn’s (Dowling, Mich.) Novelty, blue belton 
— bitch, (Count Noble-Dashing Novice), whelped, May 21, 

882. 

J. Hayward, Jr.’s ((St. Joseph, Mo.) Fred H., black and 
white setter dog, (Dash III.-Countess True) whelped June 6, 
1882, 

J. Hayward, Jr.’s (St. Joseph, Mo.) Lady Fay, black and 
white setter bitch (Dash III.-Countess True) whelped, June 6, 
1882, 


THE ENGLISH KENNEL DISPUTE. 


T= meetings of the new National Club and the Kennel 

Club, referred to in our last week’s article, were duly 
held on January 17, at the Crystal Palace, London. The re- 
sult of those meetings is well summarized by the Live Stock 
Journal as follows: ‘‘Upon the whole, itis probable that the 
result ef the two meetings held on Wednesday is in the direc- 
tion of compromise and peace, though it would be very rash 
to consider that all danger of the disastrous competition 
which has absorbed so much attention recently has been 
averted. The meeting of the Kennel Club was a “‘close” one, 
of which no official information has been vouchsafed us, but 
we are able to state that, to all intents and and —— the 
proposals of the circular discussed by us the other day were 
carried, without at least any material amendment, and with- 
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out giving the new guinea men or associates any voice what- 
ever in the management of affairs. On the other hand, the 
proposed National Dog Club may now be considered for- 
mally constitued, in which shows and exhibitors are to have 
a voice in the regulations which bind them. So far, the two 
programmes of self-elected rule and representative rule now 
stand face toface; but on the more pressing question of the 
rival Stud-books, we are B ee to see that calmer counsels 
are beginning to prevail. Nothing decisive has yet been done; 
but when Mr. alsh [Stonehenge] states that the result of 
conference with influential members of the Kennel Club was 
that a “compromise” on that point would probably be 
effected, we cannot but hope that the evil of two Stud-books. 
at least, will be spared us. Both sides are beginning to find 
out at last what we have insisted on from the first, that to 
fight out that particular quarrel can only result in heavy 
loss to both sides.” 


CRYSTAL PALACE DOG SHOW. 


r ee twentieth dog show under the management of the 

English Kennel Club was held in the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, on January 16, and following three ays. It was 
the largest exhibition ever held by the club, and the benches, 
arranged in the galleries, extended for nearly a quarter of a 
mile around the building. We are indebted to our contem- 
porary the London Field for the following extracts from its 
report of the show: 

n mastiffs, Crown Prince was placed over Pontiff and 
Emperor in the champion class. This was a decision we are 
quite unable to indorse, as we consider Pontiff his superior 
in every mastiff point except size and skull. In the open 
brindled dog class, Sultan won well from Lancelot, the sum- 
mer winner, Ilford Cromwell, who resembles a German mas- 
tiff closely, only succeeding in getting vhe. In the bitch class, 
Princess won in spite of her age, but we fancy Cleopatra pres- 
sed her hard. Prince Regent was undoubtedly the best in 
the open dog class for fawns; but we must confess to a dis- 
like to his unlevel mouth, Bosco II. is a good-bodied dog, 
and Oscar is likely to do better a second time. The leading 
bitches were, as the fashion goes, highly bred ones, but in 
more than one instance lack the deep black points which used 
to be so highly thought of in the mastiff world. 

In St. Bernards, Bayard headed the champion dogs, and 
was looking extremely well. Both this dog and his oppo- 
nents are so well known that it would be quite useless to re- 
fer to them at length. In open dogs we scarcely followed 
Mr. Wyatt in all his decisions, though in some quarters he 
was considered to have judged the class extremely well. 
Leonard, the winner of the challenge cup of the St..Bernard 
Club show, was first; he is unquestionably a grandly-framed 
young dog, but his color is against him. Hermit, the next in 
order, is well known, as is Boniface, who came third, and 
Faust, placed fourth. The last-named has always been a 
great favorite of ours, and we consider him to be at least sec- 
ond best, if not superior to the winner. ‘Trojan, vhe., is 
deficient in character of head; and the gigantic Rector, who 
is said to stand 3414 inches at the shoulder, is also found 
wanting here. Alpenstock III. might have been higher up, 
and the same remark applies to Barrier, who is good in head, 
coat and color, with excellent legs. Piney, unnoticed, is a 
little light in his eye, but has a great deal of true St. Bernard 
character about him, and, we think, was well worthy of a he. 
card. . In the bitches, Lady Norma, who is the best of her 
sex in existence, was most properly first, equal seconds going 
to Mr. Thornton’s Mabel If. and Mr. Joplin’s Elfrida. Of the 
vhe.’s, we preferred Bellinzona to either Lady Gladys or 
Como; and, as far as we could judge of them upon the bench, 
Brenda III. was about the best of the he. division. Beau- 
chief, who is a grand dog, was well ahead in the smooth class, 
second going to the well-known Pedro, who, as the winner of 
nine first prizes, should surely have been exhibited in the 
champion class. Copenhagen is not so young as some of his 
opponents, being nine years old, but shows a good deal of the 
St. Bernard type about him, and well deserved his special 
prize. Leila, the winner of the challenge ct p and first in the 
open bitch class, would be the better for double dew claws, 
but in other respects is one of the best bitches now before 
the public, her head being perfection. Ida II., the next in 
order, was well up, and is good enough to win in aknost any 
company. ; 

Pointers were not strongly represented, but the most of the 
winners are well-known good dogs, and Mr. Sam Price 
handled them very well. BangII. was all alone inthe cham- 
pion dog class, andthat sweet bitch Revel had only one en- 
tered against her in the next one. Open dogs, heavy 
weights, brought the well-known Graphic to the front, and 
he won well from Lake, who, though an unquestionably 
well-made and good-headed dog, is too throaty to please 
many judges. Young Dick, another field trial dog, came 
third, but was agood way behind the other brace. Don IX., 
vhe., is a peculiarly ticked lemon and white, with an 
excellent body and legs, but deciaedly deficient in head 
properties. nly abrace of large-sized bitches were shown, 
and the better one won. In the light-weight dog class, Bang 
Bang, the runner-up for the Field Trial Derby, and winner 
of the Champion Puppy Cup at Shrewsbury last year, was 
first; he is a grandly framed dog, but, for a lemon and white, 
disfigured by a dark nose. Chump, he., is pretty fair in 
his body and legs, but his head is far from being a good one. 
In the bitch class Glee, who is one of the best bitches on the 
beneh, was well ahead of the rest; and next to her 
wethought that Gladys should have come, as her head is 
superior to Shotover’s, and in other respects they are nearly 
equal. Cora, vhe., has seen her best, and is getting 
passée; but Amber II. is sure to do better by-and-by, as her 
quality is undeniably high. 

Royal IV. and Royal Rock competed in the champion Eng- 
lish setter class, and the latter won, though we question very 
much if his straight stifles should not have caused the ver- 
dict to be against him. Only Novel was in the corresponding 
bitch class, and of course she took the prize. In the open dogs 
Sir Alister, who is good all over, won easily first, with Roy- 
alty, who might show alittle more quality in his head, second. 
Tycoon, who came third, is a showy-looking, well-bred dog, 
and was nicely placed. In the bitches, Mr. Fauntleroy was 
no doubt correct in placing Novelette first; but, good bitch 
though Wild Rose is, we think Heather Belle, if in her best 
form, could just beat her on their merits. Pearl, vhe., would 
do with a little more size; but she is full of quality, and her 
condition was first-rate. In black and tan dogs, which was a 
moderate class, Marquis, who is poor in color, won from the 
rather heavy-headed Don II. The bitches were a far better 
lot, and Moll IV., who won, is an uncommonly good one, and 
was looking in superb condition. Her head and body are far 
above the average, and her coat is excellent. Czarina is 
also a grand bitch, of excellent color, but perhaps a little 
light in her middle piece. Norwich Bloom made a good third; 
though her color is inferior to that of the first and second, 
her legs, feet, and head are very superior to what is usual! 
seen, but behind she is a little deficient in power. In the Iris 
setter champion class, Garryowen added one more to his 
already longstring of victories, and was looking extremely 
well. In the bitch class Kate was first, but is too well-known 
to need description. The open classes were very small ones, 
and we do not consider that the quality e up for the 
paucity of entries. Scamp, who won in the dog , will 
with time make up into a good one; but as things were, we 
consider the vhce. Boycott to be by far the best in denn 
and after him we liked Derry. Wee Kate was the best bitch. 

In Irish water spaniels, dogs, Mickey Free was, as usual, at 
the head of affairs, but his condition was not what it should 
have been. Young Patsey, vhe., was next best—there was 
only one prize—but is short of leg feather. In the bitches, 
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Young Hilda was out of coat, or would probably have won; 
as it is, her kennel companion, Lady, secured the honor, and 
richly reserved it. . 
Baronet beat his kennel companion John o’ Gaunt in the 
clumber spaniel class, which we most certainly consider a 
great mistake, for _———e the winner is well known as a good 
specimen of the breed, 
have seen for years. With the solitary exception that he 
wants a few more markings we cannot see a fault in him, and 
he should certainly have won with ease. Placid Rover is only 
fair. In this class the Duke of Portland showed a good work- 
manlike team of ten, but their condition was hardly up to 
show form. The bitches were a grand class and contained 
that rara avis a really first-rate one in the person of Fairy 
III., who is without doubt the best of her sex which has been 
seen for along time. Leda, he., we liked extremely, and it 
is a thousand pitiesthat her markings are so dark. In liver- 
colored spaniels we think that — placed second, was quite 
the best, as the winner, Bachelor in, wants more body and 
is heavy in head, with an indifferent eye. Inthe bitches Brida 
II. and Ferryside were equal first. The former is rather too 
high on the leg, and on the whole the he. Merrythought 
struck us as being very nearly the pick. In champion blacks 
Squaw was the only entry, and in the open dogs Solus 
won. He is a really good spaniel but carries his stern 
up over his back. Bend Or is a very useful stamp, 
with an excellent coat, but a little inclined to be heavy 
in head. Ewloe is also a very good one, and Young Bob 
III. is long and low but rather short in his head. 
The vhe. Beverly Bob has a good coat and head, but is too 
high on the leg. Solus II. was ney placed first in bitches, 
but Welsh Heiress we dil not greatiy care for. Fern, who 
came third, we have always liked, but she was not in show 
form now, and had to take a back place in consequence. 
Of the unnoticed ones we liked Smutty the best, and certainly 
think her worth a good card. In small spaniels, dogs, Fever 
was the only one in it; however, he is wide in front and his 
legs are not good. In the corresponding bitch class Mr. Lang 
made the mistake of the day when he passed over Miss Obo 
in favor of Lilac. The former was pronounced by many first- 
rate judges to be the best they have ever seen, and even with 
the excellence of Mr. P. Bullock’s heroes and heroines of by- 
gone days in our mind, we are not disposed to question the 
correctness of their assertions. She has a perfect head, a very 
long body set on short powerful legs, first rate quarters, and 
an excellent coat; in fact, we do not see a single fault in her. 
The winner, on the other hand, is poor, her short head being 
her worst blemish, but by-and-by she will, we think, be found 
to be inferior to the vhe. Fee, who gives every promise of 
turning out a very good cocker. In the any other field 
spaniel class the well-known liver and tan Lass of Devon was 
easily ahead of the roan and white Fop, but there was noth- 
ing very startling shown. 
incollies, championclass, Charlemagne must have frightened 
all opposition away, for he was alone in his glory, and suc- 
ceeded in-carrying off the prize for the best sheepdog in the 
show as well. First in the open dog class fell to his son, 
Eclipse, a good coated dog, and a nice bodied one, but his ears 
might be smaller and carried more correctly. Sly Fox, a first- 
rate black and white, with a good coat and very pretty head, 
we liked better than anything in the class, but his well- 
deserved successes in the puppies and in the Derby must have 
recompensed his owner for his disappointment here. The 
Colonel, who came second, is bad in ear, and rather bitch- 
headed; but Motly, vhc., if he carried his ears better, would 
be very hard to find a fault with. Angus Craig, vhe. and re- 
serve, is a sheepdog all over, and Nimrod, he., is also one 
which is quite in the front rank, though, like his half brother, 
the winner, a bit inclined to coarseness in head, though this 
dog carries his ears well. Jumbo had to be content with he. 
which is rather low a position for so goo a dog, but the 
quality in the class was very superior. First prize in the 
bitches fell to Brilliant, a lovely one, with a grand frill and 
most typical head. She was claimed dirt cheap at her cata- 
logue price, fifty pounds, and must have pressed Charlemagne 
hard for the special prize given to the best sheepdog in the 
show. Zulu Princess is a good specimen of another type, but 
the ears of Bonnie Lass are “— appalling. Sybil Il. is un- 
deniably good, though a trifle flat and short in her skull: but 
Lorna Doone we fancied very much, and should have been 
; to have seen her higher up. The smooth bitches--no 
ogs were entered—were not a good lot, and the best by a 
long way a the oe . 
Bulldogs, champion dogs, were only three in n 
Sancho Panza had no difficulty in taking the —_ one 
Nelson, a very good one, was in a similar position in the bitch 
class for champions; while in the heavy-weight dog class 
Talma was proclaimed the winner. He was, however, hardly 
pressed by Big Ben, vhe., though President Garfield, also 
vhe., wasreservenumber. The last-mentioned dog is too nar- 
row in tront, otherwise he is a good one. Gamester, in spite 
of his button ears, was certainly the best in the open 
dog class, as Tippoo is not wide enough in front though 
his chop is better than any dog’s we can call to mind 
Bonnie Doon is pinched in front and wants wrinkles. 
and therefore we should have placed him behind the 
vhe. Blucher. Berrie, vhe., has gone wrong, and, bar 
his good lay back, is quite pointer-headed. In the bitches 
Ida, a really first-rate bitch, was properly at the head of 
affairs, with Sweet Briar, an unusually good-bodied, though 
rather mean-fronted one, second. Third went to the well- 
— epsoeayr . ania 
In the open dog class, Grabber (late John Bull 
is, we think, a good dog; but a number of first sae holies 
with whom we conversed hold a different opinion, and con- 
sider him too light behind, and also deficient in finish in his 
muzzle. Diogenes, the next in order, is a grand little doc 
though pinched in muzzle, and many said he should have 
won. Sahib, equal third, should have been first, or nowhcre 
If judges pass his Dudley front, we can see no other fault in 
him, but personally consider his light eye and nose unsur- 
mountable obstacles in the path of his success, and there- 
fore would have thrown him out. Boz, also equal third, we 
have always liked, and now consider him to be quite in the 
first flight. The winner in the small bitch Class, Maritana, is 
a‘very good one and quite fulfils her early promise, but the 
ears of Wheel of Fortune are too heavy and coarse, ” 
Bull-terriers were very poorly represented, both in quality 
and quantity, Sir Robert being the only entry in the cham- 
pion class. In the open dog class, Baron, a much improved 
dog, won from Prince Royal, who is lippy. The winning 
bitch is long in the back, but had only one ‘against her. In 
the middle weight class, Nelson [., vhc., was a street 
ahead of his opponents, and next to him, the third prize 
Comet was undoubtedly the best. There were no entries in 
the light weights, and the total number of dogs in five classes 
was only eleven, which made it a miserable oe. 


AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.— Cuampton: Prize, Dr. L. 8. Forbes-Winslow (Crown 
Prince).—OPEN —BRINDLE—Dogs: ist and 2d, H. C. Joplin (Brindled 
Sultan and Lancelot). Vhe., R. Cook (Ilford Cromwell). Bitches: 
ist, Dr. S. L.. Forbes-Winslow (Princess). Vhec., W. K. Taunton 
(Cleopatra).—OTHER THAN BRINDLE—Dogs: ist, M. Beaufoy (Prince 
Regent); 2d,G. H. Jones (Bosco II.); 3d, J.W. Boyce (Leo VII.). Vhe., 
reserved, G. N. Thomas (Oscar). Bitches: ist, Dr. L. 8. Forbes-Winslow 
Gouling); 2d, J. S. Turner (The Lady Gladys:; 3d, Dr: L. 8. Forbes- 

inslow (Crown Princes). Vhe., reserved, J. 8S. Turner, (The Lady 
Isabel).—Puprrres—Dogs; ist, R. Cook (His Majesty King Canute); 
2d,J. §. Turner (Orlando). Vhe., reserved, M. Beaute (Boats- 
wain). Bitches:ist, R. Cook (ilford Claudia); 2d, H. G. Woolmore- 
Cambrian Princess). Vhc., reserved, W. H. Jolinston (Liberty). 

ST. BERNARDS.—CHampion—Dog: Prize, G. de I.. Macdona 
oe aaey hi Hondo lcaatd” a MP oak ae 

; Ist, ornton 3 2d, T. H. 
Hermit); 34, G. de L. Macdona (Boniface); 4th, J. F. Smith (Faust). 
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HOREST AND STREAM. 


Bitenes: ist, J. P. Charles (Lady Norma); equal 2d, R. Thornton 
or II.) and H. C. Jophin (Elfrida). SmoorH-coatep—Dogs: Ist, 

. Wells (Beauchief); 2d, G..S. Ball (Pedro); extra prize, H. W. 
Carter (Copenhagen). Bitch ist and Challenge Cup, R. Thornton 
(Leila); 2d, J. Valentine (Ida i Puppres—Dogs: ist, F. E. Colman 
(St. Gall); 2d, C. Challen (Wallace). Bitches: 1st, T. King (Anita); 
2d, E. H. clarke (La Mascotte). 

POINTERS.—CuHampion—Dogs: Prize, R. J. Leach (Bang II.) 
Bitches: Prize, W. Arkwright (Revel).—Open—Dogs (55lb. and > 
ward): ist, E. C. Norrish (Graphic); 2d, G. Pilkington (Lake); 3d, B. 
Field (Young . Dick). Bitches (50lb. and upward); ist, T. H. Scott 
(Maud II). ¢., T. Kirby (Princess Belle). Dogs (under 55lb.): 1st, 
F. C. Lowe g ang Bang). Bitches (under 50lb.): Ist, E. C. Norrish 
(Glee); 2d, 8. E. Shirley, (Shotover); 3d, W. Arkwright (Gladys). 
oe 1st, F. Moser (Forest Beauty); 2d, Sir W. Lethbridge 
(Pedro). 

ENGLISH ee nae ee Prize, W. Hartley (Royal 
Rock). Bitches: Prize, J. Shorthose (Novel).—OpzEN—OTHER THAN 
BLAcK AND TAN—Dogs: 1st, T. Cunnington (Sir Alister); 2d, J. Short- 
hose (Royalty); 3d, Major H. Platt (Tycoon). Bitches: 1st, J. Short- 
hose (Novelette): 2d, Major H. Platt (Wild Rose); 3d, T. B. Bowers 
(Heather Belle). Puppies: 1st, J. H. Salter (Magic Lantern): 2d, W. 
Arkwright (Blue Rock.—BLack AND Tan—Dogs: Ist, T. Jacobs (Mar- 
PR: zd, J. G. Williams (Dan II.); 3d, T. Jacobs (Czar). Bitches: Ist, 
J. Shorthose (Moll IV.); 2d,S. Jacobs (Czarina); 3d, W. Long (Nor- 
wich Bloom). Puppies: 1st, F. A. Manning (Juno V.); 2d, Mrs. F. A. 
Manning (Buffer).—BLack, TAN, AND WHITE: Ist withheld; 2d, H. 
Barton (Drop). 

IRISH SETTERS—Cuampion.—Dogs: Prize, J. Giltrap (Garryowen). 
Bitches: Prize, L. F. Perrin (Kate).—Open—Dogs: Ist, L. F. Perrin 
(Scamp); 2d, Capt. Langland : Rocket); 3d, Weyman and Buchanan 
(Ennis). Bitches: L. F. Perrin (Wee Kate). Vhe., reserved, H. M. 
Wilson (Nellie). Puppies, 1st, S. D. Hine (Biddy McCree): 2d, H. L. 
Jephson (Alice). Whe., reserved, S. D. Hine (Lord Leitrim). 

RISH WATER SPANIELS.—Dogs: Prize, J. S. Skidmore (Mickey 
Free). Vhe., T. S. Carey (Young Patsey). Bitches: 1st and 2d, G. S. 
Hockey (Lady and Young Hilda). Vhe., T. 8S. Carey (Molly Bralla 
xhan). 
®'CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Caampions: Prize, F. Moser (Lance).— 
Open—Dogs: 1st and 2d, H. H. Holmes (Towerand John o’ Gaunt); 
4d, E. Bishop (Placid Rover). Bitches: 1st, Duke of Portland (Fairy 
IIl.); 2d, H. P. O. P. J. Charles (Niobe). 

LIVER-COLORED SPANIELS.—Dogs over 25lb. weight: 1st, T. 
Jacobs (Bachelor III.); 2d, J. G. Gamon (Guy); 3d, Holley Brothers 
(Baryta). Bitches over 25lb. weight: Equal ist, J. Partridge (Brida 
II.) and H. Bates (Ferryside); 2d, A. Arnold (Romp). 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Cuampion—Buack: Prize, T. Jacobs (Squaw). 
—OPEN—BLACK, OVER 25LB. WEIGHT—Dogs: 1st, F. E. Schofield (So- 
lus); 2d, T. Jacobs (Bend Or); 3d, J. Freme (Ewloe). Bitches: Ist, F. 
G. Schofield (Salus If.); 2d, J. Freme (Welsh Heiress); 3d, J. Farrow 
(Fern). ANY COLOR NOT EXCEEDING 25 Lb. we1GHT—Dogs: 1st, H. B. 
eee Ot): 2d, R. W. Vernon (Peerless Gloss). Bitches: Ist, 

. Bates (Lilac); 2d, J. Farrow (Miss Obo).—ANY OTHER COLOR THAN 
LIVER OR BLACK, EXCEEDING 25 LB.; ist, T. Jacobs (Lass 0’ Devon); 2d, 
H. B. Spurgin (Fop). 

SHEEPDOGS.—CuHamPpion—Dogs: Prize, J. Bissell (Charlemagne). 
Bitches: No entries.—Open—Rovuau-coaTeD—Dogs: Ist, G. R. Kreh 
(Eclipse); 2d, F. Gaskell (The Colonel); 3d, H. Ralph (Sly Fox). Vhe.| 
reserved, G. C. Edwardes-Ker (Angus Craig). Bitches: 1st, J. Bis-‘ 
sel (Brilliant); 2d, Dr. Thompson (Zulu Princess); 3d, M. C. Ashwin 
(Bonnie Lass). Vhe., J. Bissell, (Sibyl II.). Smoora-coatep—Dogs: 
Prize withheld. Bitches: Prize, M. C. Ashwin (Beryl), Puppires— 
Dogs: 1st, H. Ralph (Sly Fox); 2d, M. C. Ashwin (Track). Vhe., 
reserved, G@. C. Edwardes-Ker (Angus Craig). Bitches: ist, S. Bod- 
dington (Stripe). Vhe., A. E. Ainsworth (Snow Ridge). BoBTar.s: 
1st, D. P. Thomas (Watchman). 

BULLDOGS—Cuampion—Dogs: Prize, 8. E. Shirley (Sancho Pan- 
za). Bitches: Prize, A. P. Byford (Lady Nelson).—Bitches, over 60Ib. : 
1st, H. Dillaway (Talma). Vhe., reserved, J. W. Gurney 
(President Garfield). Bitches, over 50lb.: Prize, L. F. Barwell (Pene- 
lope). Vhe., A. Test( Toria). Dogs, over 45lb., and not ex- 
exceeding 601b.: 1st, F. W. Frank (Gamester); 2d, J. H. Ellis (Tip- 
po»): 3d, H. J. F. Broadwood (Bonnie Doon). Bitches over 35lb., 
and not exceeding 50lb.: 1st, J. H. Ellis (Ida); 2d, H. Layton and D. 
S. Oliver (Sweet Briar); 3d, J. W. Gurney (Britannia). Dogs, not ex- 
ceeding 45lb.; 1st, J. W. Gurney (Grabber); 2d, P. Rust (Diogenes); 
equal 3d, W. H. Hudson(Sahib) and A. F. Foreman (Boz). Bitches, 
not exceeding 35lbs.: 1st, J. S. Sellon (Maritana); 2d, J. W. Gurney 
(Wheel of Fortune); 3d, H. Layton (Pussey).—Puppizs: Ist, B. W. 
Donkin (Castor); 2d, G. Taylor (Hackney Crib.) 

BULL TERRIERS.—CuHampion: Prize,G. F. Lees (Sir Robert).—OPen 
—EXCEEDING 30LB.—Dogs: 1st. J. R. Pratt (Baron); 2d, W. N. Parson 
(Prince Royal). Vhe., H. T. Scott (Jacko). Bitches: Prize, S. Fielding 
‘Mistress of the Robes).—EXCEEDING 18LB, BUT NOT EXCEEDING 30LB.: 
ist, E. G. Martin (White Lily); 2d, L. A. Light (Baronet); 3d., Chat- 
win (Count), Vhe., T. L. Puttock (Nelson I.) 

























































































THE ST. BERNARD. 


A S an old breeder of St. Bernards, and one who has spent 
many happy hours in watching their progress from 
earliest De ame to the time when they have received their 
first exhibition honors, I venture to ask you to allow me 
space in the Journal to say afew words on the subject of 


type. 

Tht the late St. Bernard Club show, on my suggesting to a 
member of the committe that Leonard, the winner of the 
Challenge Cup, would have been greatly improved had he 
been of the standard color and markings, Iwas somewhat 
startled by being met with the question, ‘‘What standard, 
and by whom was it laid down?’ I confessed to no less an 
authority than Stonehenge and other writers, who had gained 
—- information from the monks at the Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard. 

These writers, for the most part, agree upon one point— 
that the body color of the St. Bernard dog should be orange- 
tawny, or brindle, and that the monks set great value upon 
certain white markings. 

Stonehenge, in his second edition of ‘Dogs of the British 
Islands,” says, ‘‘At the time we were the guests of the monks 
they had but three dogs—Barry, Pluto and Pallas, which 
were orange-tawny, had white legs, flecked slightly with 
orange, white belly, and white collar round the neck, from 
the eyes half way down, the face was black, then suddenly 
white down to the nose, the white above the nose was con- 
tinued in a blaze or streak up the forehead, and extended in 
a narrow line down the poll, meeting the white collar round 
the neck. The monks egged us to observe this peculiar 
mark, and compared it to the badge of their order, a white 
band or tape, single behind, slit to pass over the neck, and 
the = ends tucked into the black dress in front of the 
waist.” 

This is the standard to which I have bred, and until lately 
dogs so marked have been awarded the highest honors on the 
show bench. There are, however, many handsome dogs 
which have a preponderance of white in their markings, and 
others that are self-colored with no white; but I have always 
supported the former in preference to the latter, as being 
nearer to the type portrayed by the monks, and showing a 

eater distinction from the mastiff and Newfoundland, and 

ve maintained that, setting aside the fact that marked 
dogs haveafar more grand appearance, the admission of 
self-colored to the prize list encourages cress-breeding with 
other large breeds, as it is well known that some of the finest 
dogs, irrespective of type, are to be secured by crosses be- 
tween Newfoundlands, mastiffs and St. Bernards, While on 
the subject of color, I would remark that a black fringe on 
the lower pon of the eyes, and black ears are a great set-off 
to correctly marked orange-tawny dogs, and tiger-markings 
to brindled, each are to be obtained by crossing the orange 
with the darker or mahogany brindle. 

Diversity of opinion has always existed as to the advantage 
of dew claws, but here again there is reliable proof that the 
absence of them is a blemish in the eyes of the monks, and it 
is a significant fact that I have failed to meet with any owner 
of a dog with a well-developed —_= who considered them a 
defect. There can be no doubt that the presence of six toes 
on the foot assists the animal in walking over the snow, and, 
moreover, M. Schumacher, perhaps the greatest authority on 
St. Bernards in the world, has stated that travelers have been 
enabled to find the Hospice by following the tracks of the 


which I am 
vocate for markings and dew claws. The 
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spirit of emulation, and the more credit is due to the success 
ful breeder, and a lengthened experience has taught me that 
the withdrawal of the points contained in these two proper- 
ties renders the task of breeding St. Bernards comparatively 


easy. 

In depicting a perfect St. Bernard, I place the properties 
under four headings—structure, color, dew claws and coat, 
each property containing so many points which are in struc- 

| ture: head, which should be large, with a bold and high fore- 
head, ear not too heavy, set rather low and close to the cheek; 
eye medium sized and dark hazel in color; stop distinct, with 
great depth from eye to lower jaw, and square muzzle. The 
length of head of a dog should be about 13 inches, and of a 
bitch 11. The girth of skull in the former, 26 to 28, and in the 
latter 24 to 26; and the girth of muzzle below the eye 16 to 17 
inches; the whole, when viewed from the front, having a 
king and benevolent expression. But perhaps the most im- 
portant point is the profile, which should show off the square 
muzzle. A lengthy neck, slightly arched, with a well-devel- 
oped dew lap, supported on muscular and sloping shoulders, 
with a deep brisket, wide chest, placed an strong limbs, and 
large feet; ribs well sprung, w th wide and powerful loin; 
quarters broad and deep, with hocks well bent and long tail, 
earried low. The height of a dog should be 32 inches, and as 
many more as the formation of his body will allow to be 
symmetrical; of a bitch 28 and upwards; weight 150 lbs. ; 
length from nose to end of tail, 85 inches; girth of chest, 40 
inches; of loin, 34 inches; and of arm below the elbow, i2 
inches. 

Color should be orange-tawny, or either mahogany-red or 
gray-brindle, which should be tiger-marked, the whole with 
the white markings, as quoted above from Stonehenge. 

Dew claws should be distinct toes, and should form a part 
of the hind feet; it is, however, seldom that double are to be 
found fully developed, but single are easily obtained. Coat, 
in the rough variety, should be dense, and flat in texture, 
the neck encircled by a frill, and the hind legs and tail read- 
ily feathered; but in the smooth it should be hound-like. 

The above properties, when accompanied by majestic car- 
riage and gentle dispositions, which are characteristic 
features of the breed, sum up the total of my ideas of a typi- 
cal St. Bernard. 

It will be seen that my description of points and measure- 
ments closely tallies with those described in the ‘‘Book 
of the Dog” by Vero Shaw.—Fred Gresham in Live Stock 
Journal. 


OTTAWA BENCH SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Continuing our special prize list for the show here in March 
next, we have received the following: 

LL.--The sportsmen of the city of London offer a silver cup, 
suitably engraved, value, $25, for the best English setter dog 
or bitch that has never won a first at an international show; 
open only to dogs bred and owned in Canada. Entry free. 

MM.—For the best display ot setter puppies, any breed, 
or of different breeds, not less than three, under twelve 
months, whelped in Canada, the Hamilton Powder Company 
offer a case ot best Caribou sporting powder, value $25.00. 
Entry fee $2.00. 

NN.—For the best dog or bitch, any age, sired by Dick 
Lavarack, Mr. H. Bailey Harrison, of Tilsonburg, offersa 
silver cup, value $25.00, or if preferred, a puppy from his own 
kennels. Donor’s own Lavarack stock, of course, does not 
compete. 

This is the fortieth special, and we are not nearly done yet. 
I hope tohave as many more for your next issue, 

The express companies of the United States will carry dogs 
to the show at one full rate and return them free, and the 
Canadian company, whose ordinary rates are lower, will re- 
turn them for half rates. This will not make the cost any 
greater thanthe usualarrangements. All railwaysin Canada, 
and most of those in the United States bordering on us, will 
carry dogs free when accompanied by a passenger. 

One of our own manufacturing companies is going to ex- 
hibit a sportsman’s tent and all the necessary camping equip- 
ments, with fires burning, rifles piled and game hanging up, 
so that the sportsmen who visit us will feel quite at home, 
even though under cover of a good roof. : 

Many of the Americans who visited our metropolis during 
the carnival expressed themselves as very well satisfied at 
the reception they got this side of the border, and we prom- 
ise them they will not be worse treated in the capital of the 
Dominion, B. H. G. Vicars, Sect’y D. C. K. C. 

Orrawa, Feb. 3. 

































THE PRICE OF DOGS.—I do not see where ‘Nessmuk” 
failed when he placed the value of hunters so low. There are 
plenty of dogs of good blood, proven hunters, whose progeny 
can be bought during puppy-hood for ftve or ten dolilars, 
The expense of shelter and food is merely nominal, and 
would scarcely be noticed. Surely every owner and hunter 
should be able to train his own dog, and it should really 
beapleasure tohim rather than a labor. This then being 
true, the hunter would have then at the end of perhaps a 
year from his five-dollar pup, adog as well worth one hun- 
dred dollars as any field trial winner. This is not altogether 
supposition; I have known of more than one case where 
dogs brought to maturity in this way, have beensold for one 
hundred dollars; yet, it was a fictitious value. The sale 
certainly netted seventy-five dollars. The seller had lost no 
time from his regular business and had expended but very 
little beyond the first cost. What then was thereto make 
such a price obtainable. No legitimate reason. Professional 
breakers make the prices, and wealthy sportsmen cater to 
them. Stillin the field their dogs find no more birds than a 
fifteen dollar ‘home spun.” ‘that a trainer should count 
his dogs as being worth so much money, may,ina certain 
sense, be true, since their sale would yield him a like number 
of dollars. Intrinsically, however, since value is somewhat 
dependent on cost they are worth far nearer ‘‘Nessmuk’s” 
figures than those which commonly rule.—R#opy. 


MORE BEAGLE CLASSES WANTED.—As the season for 
bench shows approaches, allow me to second the letter of Mr. 
Elmore of last fall, asking “‘ for a reasonable amount of prizes 
and classes for beagles.” I have before me several prize lists, 
regular and special, of last year, and find the proportion in 
dollars and cents to be in the ratio of 1 to 35 compared with 
the setter. The average show in their regular classes gave 
$35 to beagles and $1,000 to setters. In their special prize list 
last year, Cleveland show gave over $600 to setters in thirty 
classes. To hounds (beagles, harriers and foxhounds includ- 
ed) they gave not one cent. Such discrimination can be pre- 
vented by the board of directors, and I believe if a beagle or 
two was owned among the directors it would be prevented. 
It is not necessary to waste your valuable space in discussing 
the justice of such arrangements, but allow me, in elosing, to 
suggest that if we are going to have setter shows that we ad- 
vertise them as such, and if a dog show is meant, let it be a 
dog show.—J. M. BERGOLD (Canal Fulton, O.) 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—The Derby of 1883, 
given by the Eastern Field Trials Club will be for a purse of 
$500, the winner taking $250, second $150, and third 3100. It 
is open to all pointers and setters whelped on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1852, and entries close on July 1, 1883. The forfeit is $5 
e:ch entry and $10 additional for starters. Entries must be 
addressed to Wash. A. Coster, Box 30, Flatbush, L. I. Mr. 
Coster is now in Virginia, the object of his trip being to select 
grounds and make arrangements with the owners for the 
préservation of the quail for the use of the club. 
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POINTER BITCHES VERSUS DOGS.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “‘Croxteth” says in his letter published in your 
journal of January 25, that there are but five first-class 
pare in the United States, and they are all dogs, viz.: Bow, 
‘aust, Croxteth, Don and Sensation. He further states that 
there are no bitches as good as the dogs. There have been a 
number of pointer dogs who have competed at our field trials, 
and comparatively few bitches. I believe Don is the only 
dog that has won Ist. In bitches, we have Belle in the 
puppy stakes at Robbin’s Island in 1880, and my bitch, Dark- 
ness, inthe Derby at High Point in 1882. So I raise you, 
“Croxteth,” and go you one better. Lalla Rookh ran Crox- 
teth to a head at the late trials, and she was but an infant. 
! believe I own a good bitch—more, that she is the peer of any 
dog. ‘To prove my faith in my bitch, and to give ‘‘Croxteth” 
aun opportunity of satisfying himself, I will runa friendly race 
for fun, or for money, and since he names Croxteth as his 
best dog, it will be Darkness vs. Croxteth.—E. S. WANMARER 
(Elmwood, N. C., Feb. 2, 1885). 

HIGH PRICED BULLDOGS.—The kennel of bull-terriers 
and bulldogs owned in England by Mr. R. J. Hartley was 
disposed of by auction in one of the judging rings during the 
recent Crystal Palace show. To those in the fancy the names 
of Magnet, Violet, Don Quixote and Bellissima are as house- 
hold words,and Mr. Harding Cox who boughtall the undermen- 
tioned dogs is to be congratulatad on securing the pick of the 
country. The price paid for Bellissima is the highest ever 
given at auction for one of her breed. Bull-terriers—Hastings, 
33 guineas; Magnet, 27 guineas; Violet, 53 guineas. Bulldogs 
—Don Quixote, 46 guineas; Bellessima, 94 guineas. Total, 255 
guineas, or 41,165, 

SUPERFCETATION,—I have a Scotch collie bitch that was 
regularly lined by a good dog of the same breed. A day or 
two afterward a spotted coach doz got with her by accident. 
When the pups came two of them were spotted like the 
coach dog, and the other three had every appearance of being 
full bred. Will you please inform me whether a litter can be 
sired by more than one dog.—C. J. KELLS (Hudson, N. Y.). 
{This is a very clear case of superfoetation; the service of 
both the collie and the Dalmatian took effect. Our corres- 
pondent should report to us on the result of the next litter the 
vitch has, whether there are any spotted pups or not.] 


MR. L. RUTHERFORD’S DIANA.—Mr. Rutherford, of 
New York, the well-known exhibitor of fox-terriers, recently 
purchased in England the fox-terrier bitch Diana, giving for 
her, we believe, the sum of £50, She has just won a first prize 
atthe Crystal Palace, and the London Field says of her : 
“The first prize in the open bitch class was awarded to Diana, 
a very shapely and beautiful bitch, shown in better form than 
she was in at Oxford, but still not up to the mark.” Mr. F. 
Redmond was the judge, an‘1 he stands very high in the opin- 
ion of fox-terrier men, as evidenced by the large number of en- 
tries made. 





RECTIFYING A MISTAKE.—Cleveland, O., Feb. 3, 1883,.— 
Through some unexplained cause, Mr. W. E. Livingston’s bull 
terrier bitch Nelly, (Victor Rose), the only entry in the cham- 
pion class at our show held last June, was not shown in the 
ring before the judge and was noted as ‘“‘absent” upon his 
book. As she was present and on exhibition we are at a loss 
to know how this occurred. In justice to Mr. Livingston and 
his entry, the directors have instructed me to forward to him 
the prize medal to which his bitch was so rightfully entitled. 

-C, M. MUNHALL, Sec’y Cleveland Bench Show Association. 


BREEDING FOR SEX.—To breeders interested in the 
question as to the probabie result on sex effected by early or 
late service, it may be of value to know that my Scotch collie 
bitch, Lassie, who visited Marcus at the commencement of 
her heat, had nine whelps on the 22d of January, of which no 
less than eight were bitches. She has had several previous 
litters, in none of which was there any undue preponderance 
of sex, and so far as my recollection goes, i was served 
on former occasions about the middle of her heat.—FRED W. 
ROTHERA (Simcoe, Ont.). 


SIMCOE, ONT., DOG SHOW.—The annual dog, poultry 
and pet stock show will be held at Simcoe, Ont., on February 
14 to 16, entries for which will close on February 13. Dr. J. 8. 
Niven, of London, Ont., will judge the dogs, and the classifi- 
cation isas follows: English setters, black and tan setters, 
Irish setters, pointers, foxhounds, beagles, fox-terriers, water 
spaniels, field spaniels, cocker spaniels, black and tan terriers, 
other terriers, collies, St. Bernards, pugs, bulldogs and bull- 
terriers, miscellaneous. 

CONNECTICUT DOG LAW.—Several bills are before the 
Connecticut Legislature to amend the present dog law; 
among them is one introduced by Mr. Durand, of Milford, 
providing that every dog over four months,old shall be reg- 
istered and provided with a collar, the fee to be $1.15 for 
males and $5.15 for females. Another by Mr. Bartlett, of 
Putnam, provides that dogs shall be regarded as property 
and assessed at their actual value. 


PITTSBURGH BENCH SHOW DERBY.—Two additional 
entries are reported by Mr. C. A. Stone for the Bench Show 
Derby of the Pittsburgh Club—Forest Dora and Forest Lill, 
both by Dick Laverack, out of Forest Fly, whelped March 
13, 1882, entered by the Forest Kennel Club, Ontario. 


SENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


F, O. B., Little Falls, Herkimer Co., N, Y.—Send account of symp- 
toms if you wish us to prescribe. 

D. A. C., Owen Sound, Oat.—Get fuller description of the dog’s ap 
yearance. If heisin poor condition you will probably find that he 
14S Worms. 

Heapuient, Erie, N. Y.—1 have a very fine cocker bitch, some 
thre+years old. She had a litter of pups Ist of September, 1882, 
appears lively, hunts well, a splendid dog in a boat, but has not 
shed her hair properly. On back and sides it looks old and rusty. 
She is fat and hardy. 1 have fed sone sulphur, but it don’t seem to 
do any good. Ans. Use a wire brush every night; rub ina little oil 
(castor) each morning. 

T. T., Delaware Sta., N. J.—My setter dog has an affection of the 
ears, causing him to shake his head and scratch his ezrs until he 
whines. There appears to be a little redness on the mnside, but no 
swelling. Can you tell me what is the matter and recommend a 
remedy’ Ans. Your dog has inflammation of external meatus of 
the ear (often caused by going into water) First wipe the ear clean 
with a piece of absorbent cotton rolied into a cone, then blow in a 
little finely powdered boracic acid. Do this daily. 


M. C., East Boston.—I have an Irish setter biteh, six months old, 
and for a short time her eyes have been running, and occasionally 
full of matter, and suddenly in one night a kind of  bluish-white 
skin his grown over the right eye, and I write to ask what it is, and 
what I should do under the circumstances. Ans. Your dog has had 
an ulcer on the cornea, and the bluish-white skin is the resulting 
opacity. In young dogs it sometimes clears away. Do nothing but 
keep the eye free from matter, leave the rest to nature. 


W. C. P., North Attleboro.-I have a beagle bitch, nine months 
old. She was taken with the distemper three weeks ago, and, as T 
though‘, allover it. I sent her away to break; she was taken sick 
again. It seems to be allin her head. She seems to eat quite well 
at times. She has spells of shaking-and her eyes twitch, then falls 
in a fit. She rubs her nose a great deal with her paw. Ans. We 
think that for any future use your dog will be valueless, and not 
worth the expense of training. Recuvery from nervous troubles 
following distemper are extremely rare. : 


D. H., ony nO setter pup, between four and five months 
old, appears to be all right; but is awful wormy. I noticed him work 
at his tail a great deal, and examined his tail, and every two or 
three days can find on each side close to its roots a lot of things 
which look like eggs of some kind. Can you give any iniormation 
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in regard to them, also a remedy for the worms and best thing for 
lice? The eggs resemble a kernel of wheat, only not half so large 
around but longer, Ans. Areca nut is a good remedy for worms. 
Kerosene will kill lice. Should like te see the eggs before saying 
what they are. 


J. B., Hackettstown, N. J.—My English setter pup, aged four 
months, is troubled with worms of two kinds, the long ones 2 to 
3in. jong, and a kind \ to in. long and 1 1tin. thick, inclined to be 
a little flat, color white. Lately its front legs have got very crooked, 
the joint at the feet bending out. What is the cause of the latter 
trouble? Ie it the effect of the worms? I feed the pup on scraps 
from the table, also corn meal, beef and black ov pared (plenty of it) 
boiled together. Is the pepper of any benefit? Ans. Weakness, 
which may secondarily be caused by the presence of worms. Give 
good food. fresh air and a tonic like a teaspoonful of cod-liver oil 
once a day. Get rid of the worms by using santonine, one grain 
with castor oil. 


C. M., Hanover, N. J.--About five weeks ago I noticed that my 
| bird dog when he would bend down to go under a fence would cry 
out, and he soon got so that he could not jump up on anything. Now 
he lies down most of the time. He will be lying still and you would 
think that he was asleep, when suddenly he will begin to cry and 
continue it for two or three minutes. Sometimes he can get up all 
right, and again I have to a him up onto his fore feet, and then he 
can getup. When he walks he staggers with his fore feet. He does 
not want to be on his feet any more than he can help. His appetite 
is good. His hind parts have shrunk away quite a good deal. Ans. 
Your dog is evidently a victim of rheumatism which is a very com- 
mon canine disorder. Give him 38grs. of salicylate of soda three 
times daily, in any kind of syrup. 


J. E. H., Newton, Mass.—My pet Yorkshire terrier dog has a very 
offensive breath. He is six years old, weighs seven pounds, and to 
all appearances is in very good condition. Regarding meals, he is 
fed but once a day, at noon, and gets but a onan saucer full of meat, 
cooked and cut very fine. Is washed weekly and exercised regu- 
larly. His breath is very offensive, and I —_ to know if possible 
the cause, and if there isany remedy. I noticed his teeth a few 
days since, and found they were in a dirty condition, and two were 
loose. Ans. The odor comes from the teeth, which should be 
cleaned, and also may be from the stomach, arising from a con- 
fined state of the bowels. A bad breath from this latter cause is 
common to the old, both human and canine. He is fed too heartily 
unless he gets a great deal of exercise. 


C. H. H., Bognor.—1. I have a deerhound, say eight years old, in 
good order, and never ailed before. I drove out, the dog followed 
the team. I stopped about fifteen minutes and returned. I noticed 
the dog after lying down in his bed one hour afterwards, when I 

assed him, that his hind legs did not work as they should; his hind 

egs seemed to have lost their use. No fair good appetite. He cau 
manage to work, but cares very litle to do so. In trying to leave 
his bed he tumbles about you would think the small of his back was 
injured. 2. Have you a book that treats on diseases of dogs and 
their cures? Ans. 1. Your dog has paralysis, may be from a blow, 
but very likely the result of age. 2. Yes, there are many such books, 
but few that are of much value. ‘Hill on the Dog,” $2: **Mayhew’s 
Dog Management,” 75c.; ‘‘Dinks. Mayhew & Hutchinson,” $3, are 
some of them which we can furnish. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 
2. Breed. 


6. Name and residence of owner, 
buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer's name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 

Black. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for black and tan beagle 
bitch, whelped June 7, 1881, by Ringwood out of Princess. 

Maggie. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white, black and 
tan beagle bitch, whelped June 17, 1882, by Fiute out of Lucy. 

Kitty Clyde. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white black 
and tan beagle bitch, whelped Feb. 26, 1882, by Sport out of Fanny. 

Ledge. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for foxhound bitch, 
a Aug. 13, 1882, by his Hoot (Sport—Topsy) out of Sire (Mike— 
Smoke). 

Pansy, Mist and Love. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for two 
blue mottled and white, black and_ tan beagle bitches, whelped July 
10, 1882, by his imported Ringwood out of Trinket (Flute—Queen). 

Fine, Best and Dark. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn , for two 
white, black and tan and black and tan beagle bitches, whelped Sept. 
13, 1882, by Flute (Rattler—True) out of Bunnie (Ranger—Lucy). 

Chief and Leader. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for blue 
mottled beagle dogs, whelped June 2, 1882, by his imported Ring- 
wood out of Victress (Victor—Lucy). 

Good and Kiss. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for blue mot- 
tled and white, black and tan and blue mottled beagle bitches, 
whelped July 25, 1882, by his imported Ringwood out of Roxy (Rat- 
tler—True). 

Fow and Fur. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for blue mottled 
and white, black and tan and blue mottled beagle’ bitches, whelped 
July 25, 1882, by his imported Ringwood out of Roxy (Rattler--True). 

Luck. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white, black and tan 
beagle dog (Ist and special, Meriden, 1883) whelped June 17, 1882, by 
King (Victor—Lucy) out of imported Music. . 

Bee. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 21, 1882, by his imported Ringwood (Ran- 
ter— Beauty) out of Collette (Chanter—Beauty). 

Stay. By Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., for white, black and tan 
beagle bitch, whelped Oct. 13, 1882, b7 his imported Ringwood out of 
Silver (Flute— Bess). oie 


G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Music—King. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch im- 
ported Music (Rockwood—Faithful) to owner’s King (Victor—Lucy), 
Nov. 2, 1882. 

Queen—Rinywood. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch 
Queen (Victor—Lucy) to owner’s imported Ringwood (Ranter— 
Beauty), Nov. 13, 1882. 

Juliette—-Ringwood, Mr. Pottinyer Dorsey’s (New Market, Md.) 
beagle bitch Juliette (ist at New York, °82), to Mr. N. Elmore’s im- 
ported Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty), Dec. 16, 1882. 

Trinket--Ringwood. Mr. John Morroway’s (Forestville, Conn.) 
beagle bitch Trinket (Flute—Queen)to Mr. N. Elmore’s imported 
Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty), Dec. 30, 1882. 

Collette— Flute. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch 


— (imported Chanter—Beauty) to owner’s Flute (Rattler— 
rue), Jan. 1. 

Roxy—Ringwood, Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch 
Roxy (Rattler—True) to owner’s imported Ringwood (Ranter— 


Beauty), Jan. 6. 

Blanche—Gay. Mr. Henry Wild’s (Tariffville, Conn.) pointer bitch 
Blanche to Mr. N. Elmore’s Gay (Snapshot—Fanny II.), Jan. 7. 

Sue—Charley Ross. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) foxhound 
Sue (Mike—Smoke, ist at Meriden) to owner’s Charley Ross (imported 
Stock—Winner of 1st and silver cup at Meriden), Jan. 15. 

WHELPS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Music. Mr. N. Elmore’s en Conn.) beagle bitch imported 
Music, Jan. 2, five (three dogs), all white, black and tan, by King 
(Victor—Lucy). x 

Queen. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch (Victor— 
Lucy), Jan. 14, five (one dog), all white, black and tan, by imported 
Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty). 

- Bunnie. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch Bunnie 
ogee Sept. 13, 1882, seven (two dogs), by owner’s Flute 
(Rattler—True). 

Silver. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch Silver (Flute 
—Bess), Oct. 18, six (four dogs), by owner’s imported Ringwood 
(Ranter—Beauty). 

Cossette. Mr N. Elmore’s Grenty, Conn.) beagle bitch Cossette 
(imported Chanter—Beauty), Dec. 20, 1€82, seven (four dogs), by 
owner’s imported Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty). : 

Victress. Mr. N. Elmore’s (Granby, Conn.) beagle bitch Victress 
(Victor—Lucy), Dec. 24, 1882, eleven (seven dogs), all white, black and 
tan, by owner’s imported Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty). 

SALES. 


b> See instructions at head of this column. 

King—Lady Bute whelp. White, black and tan foxhound bitch, 
whelped July 25, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. N. 
Wallace, Waterbury, Conn: . ’ 

Flute—Meebta whelp. White, black and tan fle and foxhound 
dog, whelped Aug. 24, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. 
8. D. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. 

Ringwood—Cossetté ‘whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, 


whelped June 6, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. W. 
H. Hadley, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Hoot—Sue whelps. Black and tan foxhounds, whel: Aug. 13, 
1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., a dog to Mr. F. W. Clark, 
Montgomery, Mass.; one to Mr. I. Beckwith, Saybrook, Conn.; one 
to Mr, B. Brente, Quincy, Mass.,and a bitch to Maxwell Bros., Bear 


Island, Ga. ; 

Flute—Lucy whelps. White, black and tan beagles, whelped June 
17, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., a dog to Mr. Geo. Jencks, 
Davidsville, Conn., and a bitch to Mr. W. 8S. Kettle, Princeton, N. J. 

Flute—Bunnie whelps. Beagles, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, 
Conn., white, black and tan dogs, one to Mr. E. V. Kingsley, Castile, 
N. Y.; one to Mr. 8. Nicholson, Centreville, Mass., and two black 
and tan bitches to Mr. A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa. 

King—Music whelps. White, black and tan beagles, whelped June 
17, 1872, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., a dog to Mr, E. C. Car- 
penter, Westfield, Mass., and a bitch to Mr. D.S. Short, Boston, Mass. 

Ringwood—Silver whelps. White. black and tan beagle dogs, 
whelped Oct. 13, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., one to Mr. 
A. C. Krueger, Wrightsville, Pa., and one to Mr. N. Barnes, Moun- 
tainville, N. Y. 

Ringwood—Huare Belle whelps. White, black and tan beagles, 
whelped April 29, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., a dog to 
Dr. k. W. Acott, Avon, Conn., and a bitch to Mr. Hopkinson, North 
Granby, Conn. 

Ringwood—Muida whelps. White, black and tan beagles, whelped 
June 18, 1882, by Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) out of “Maida (Victor— 
Lucy), by Mr, N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., a dog to Mr. Henry Gray, 
Danbury, Coun., a bitch to Mr. Wm. Clark, West Granby, Conn., and 
a bitch to Mr. H. N. Bliss, Simsbury, Conn. 

Ringwood—Victress whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, 
whelped June 2, 1882, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. C. 
W. Nutting, Boston, Mass. 

Ringwood—Roxy whelps. White, black and tan beagle dogs, 
whelped July 25, 1882, by Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) out of Roxy 
(Rattler—-True), by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., one to Mr. F. W. 
Wheaton, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; oneto Mr. B.S. Turpin, West Yarmeuth, 
Mass., and one to Mr. L. E. Burke, Westfield, Mass. 

Hoot. Black andtan foxhound dog, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, 
Conn., to Major W. H. Gibbons, Great Barrington, Mass.. 

Gold, White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Jan. 25, 1880, by 
Flute (Rattler—True) out of champion Bess (Inno--Old Bess), by Mr. 
N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. John A. Faulkner, Lowell, Mass. 

Fly. Imported foxhound bitch, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., 
to Mr. Selden Church, Barkhamstead, Conn. 

Bunnie. Black and tan beagle bitch, whelped March 25, 1879 
(Ranger—Lucy), by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. James H. 
Smith, same place. 

Ringwood—Victress whelp. White, black and tan mottled beagle 
dog, whelped June 2, by Mr. N. Elmore, Gianby, Con:., to Mr. A. G. 
Perkins, Springfield, Mass. 

Flute—Queen whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. G. L. Barnes, Tyr- 
ingham, Mass. 

Flute—Queen whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn.,to Mr. G, D. Austin, Suf- 
field, Conn. 

Flute—Queen whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. George Hummell, 
Lancaster, N. Y. 

Flute--Queen whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. P. H. Horne, Stone- 
ham, Mass. 

Flute—Bess whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 9, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. George Pownal, 
Christiana, Pa. 

Flute—Bess whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 9, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. Walter (. Ripley, 
Brockton, Mass. 

King—Music whelp. White, black ana fawn beagle dog, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Klmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. U. W. Rogers, Bil- 
lerica, Mass. 

Rinqwood— Winnie whelp. White, black and tan mottled beagle 
dog, whelped June 15, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. 
Thomas Connor, West Fitchburg, Mass. 

Flute—Lucy whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. Daniel Storrs, 
Lebanon, N. H. 

Flute—Bess whelp. White, black and tan beegle dog, whelped 
Jane 9, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. John H. ‘Turnside, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Flute—Queen whelp. White, black and tan beagle a whelped 
June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. J. E. Hammond, 
Oxford, Mass. 

Flute—Lucy whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
oan or Mr. N. Elmore. Granby, Conn., to Mr. J. Wheelock, Clay- 
ton, N. Y. 2 

Ringwood—Winnie whelps. Two white, black and tan beagle 
dogs, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. D. F. Wilbur, Lake- 
ville, Mass. 

Gay—Grace whelp. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 22, 
by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. D. 8. Short, Boston, Mass. 

Hare Bell, English beagle bitch (Flute—Cossette), by Mr. N. EI- 
more, Granby, Conn., to Mr. A. H. Wakefield. Providence, R. I. 

Ringwood—Maida whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, 
whelped June 18, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. J. 5. 
Hamilton, Jackson, Miss. Also two beagle dogs by Flute (Rat- 
tler—True) out of Bess (Juno—Old Bess), whelped June. Also two 
white, black and tan bitches by Ringwood (Ranter—Beauty) out of 
Winnie (Rattler-—Beile). 

Ringwood—-Cossette whelp. White, black and tan beagle dog, 
whelped June 6, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. Thomas 
M. Benjamin, Audenreid, Pa. 

Flute—Lucy whelp, White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. Thomas M. Ben- 
jamin, Audenreid, Pa. 

Ringwood—Victress whelp. White, black and tan ticked beagle 
dog, whelped June 2, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. R. 
Webster, ‘Toronto, Ont. 

Flute—Lucy whelp. White, black and tan beagle bitch, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Klmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. William Brennan, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ringwood—Winnie and Ringwood—Muida whelps. White, black 
and tan ticked beagle dogs, whelped June 15 and June 17, by Mr. N. 
Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Dr. F. F. Rehwinkel, Chillicothe, O. 

King—Music whelp. White, black and tan_beagle dog, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. C. W. Skiff, West- 
field, Mass. 

Flute—Lucy wheip. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped 
June 17, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., to Mr. Henry Drain, 
Baitimore, Md. 

Ring—Lady Bute whelp. White, black and tan foxhound bitch, 
whelped July 25, by Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn., te Mr. E. G. 
Brodrick, Brockton, Mass. 


NAMES CoRRECTED.—I would say that the sire of my mastiff Black 
Prince is Taurus (£339), not Tamus, as you have it, and Dinah II. is 
by Trajan out of Ranee E., not Ranee. The mistake undoubtedly 
arose from my not writing the name plainly. I have a Jetter from 
a party desiring to sell me adog. If a notice in your paper brings 
such quick returns it must be a first-class advertising medium. 

Gro. L. Hauey. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


GerMaN Carp.—We would call the attention of those in quest of 
this now deservingly popular fish, to the advertisement of Mr. Geo. 
Finley, of Pittsburgh. 


“Coming events cast their shadows before,”’ remarked the seer to 
the young Highland chief. That backache and lumbago of yours 
may be prophetic of something worse. Prevent that result by using 
BENSON'S CAPCINE Porous TER before another day is out. If 
other plasters have failed Benson’s will not, for it is totally unlike 
them. All druggists. Price 25cents.—Adv. 


Mr. Mason’s RaFFie.—It will be seen by the advertisement of Mr. 
Mason's raffle that he has added the names of quite a number of 
gentlemen as references. Mr. Mason, asis well known, has hed a 
most extensive show experience, and he says he can prove that he 
has won over five hundred _ prizes for pointers alone, and “these in- 
clude cups and ials at Birmingham and many other large shows. 
Mr. Mason will have a number of his dogs on exhibition at the 
Washington show. Such dogs as the Newfoundland Mayor of 
Bingley and mastiff Creole are only seen once in a lifetime. 


A New Book on GARDENING.—Joseph Harris, Moreton Farm, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has written a book called, “Gardening for Youog and 
Old.” It is intended principally for the young. Mr. Harris is an old 
agricultural writer. He has a large farm, and is growing seeds 
extensively. We have his new seed catalogue for 1883, containing a 
complete list of Field, Garden and Flower seed, with directions for 
cultivation. It is of special interest tothe chilaren. Let them drop 
Mr. Harris a re card, and they will get the ee 
pe — ddress, Joseph Harris, Moreton Farm, hester, 

. ¥.—Adv. 
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Hifle and Gray Shooting. 








To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed tothe Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 
absence from the office matters of im- 


individuals, in whose 
portance are liable to delay. 


THE WIMBLEDON REPORT. 


Yi report of the National - Rifle Association of Great Britain for 
1882, which has just been issued, is in every respect satisfactory 
and re-assuring. It showsclearly not only that confidence has been 
restored by the action of the Council in regard to the ‘Wimbledon 
scandal,” but that the very bold course taken last year in altering 
the conditions as to position in military competitions was not hurt- 
ful even to the pecuniary interests of the Association. The entrance 
fees for the Queen’s were indeed slightly less than in 1831, but the 
differcnce was very trifling. On the whole working of the year 1882, 

f £1,382 odd was made, nothwithstanding 
that the new regulations as to the closing of the refreshment pavilion 
at 9 P. M. on week days, and all day on Sundays, necessita by the 
action of the Putney and Wandsworth Vestries, involved the loss of 
a considerable amount of rent. A large increase was necessarily 
made in the cost of the markers and register keepers by the with- 


the handsome net profit o 


drawal of many of the Regular troops under orders for Egypt, and 


their replacement at a few days’ notice by non-commissioned officers 


and privates of the Volunteers. On the other hand the heavy item 
for law charges, which, on account of the Portsmouth Court Martial, 
figured in the balance sheet for 1881, was this year of course absent. 
The Council take, on the whole, justifiably, a very cheerful view 
of the state of affairs. They say that they believe that the new 


‘position’ regulations, were generally admitted to be beneficial to 
the military shooting of the country—that the addition of a ‘Second 
Part’ tothe First Stage of the Queen’s, has introduced “a more 


thorough test of marksmanship,” and point out that the two new 


competitions for **Colts,”’ the Hop Bitters Company Prize, and the 
Nursery Aggregate, ure calculated to encourage rifle practice among 
Volunteers “outside of the comparatively small number of success- 


ful shots.” ; F 
the real history of the year’s working of the N. R. A. is, however, 


to be found in the Balance Skeet. The Council points out that, not- 
withstanding the exceptional expense incurred by the employment 
of the Volunteer register-keepers and markers, the cost of working 
for 1882 was more than £250 less than in 1881. The expenses at 


Wimbiedon in 182 amounted to £6,485 1s. 11d. as against £6,191 12s. 
3d. in 1881, an increase of £293 8s. 8d. 


The cost of printing and stationery, and of the auditor’s remunera- 
tion, was much the same as last year ; while the office expenses have 
been reduced by about £50. But the law charges, which for the cause 


mentioned, were nearly £500 in 1881, were ouly twelve guineas in 


1882. The whole outgoings of the year, irrespective of the amount 
given in prizes, amounted to £8,877 3s. 7d. On the other side of the 
account we find the subscriptions received on the whole were much 
the same in 1882 as they were in 1881 ; and the ‘‘donations”’ consider- 
ably increased by those of the St. George’s Committee, of the Hop 
Bitters Company, of Major McKerrell and of Mr. Whitehead. The 
“gate money” and tramway receipts were almost exactly the same as 


in 1881, and there was not much difference in the miscellaneous in- 
comings for camp fees, space for exhibitors, lockers, and the like. 
The rent of the refreshment pavilion was, for the cause above speci- 
fied, reluced from £300 to £100. 

The whole incoming, exclusive of entrance fees and of the divi- 
dends for investments amounted for the year to £7,2121s. 5d. The 
entrance fees, however, including pool payments, come to £15,223 2s. 
2d. as against £14,228 18s, 3d. in the previous year; the amount given 
in prizes and pool payments was £12,434 17s. 7d. last year, £12,060 18s. 
6d. being given in 181. A considerable portion of the sum given in 
prizes comes. of course, out of the “donations."’ So far as the 
National Rifle Association is concerned, almost all the competitions 
paid well last year—that is to say, the entrance fee amounted to far 
more than the amount given by the Association in prizes. The 
Queen’s, for instance, brought a net gain of mose than £900. the 
Alexandra more than’ £540, the Daily Telegraph £226, Glen Aibyn 
£219, Graphic £181, Martins £220, and the Windmill £242. Many 
competitions, such as the Prince of Wales’, the Permanent Staff, the 
Lloyd-Lindsay, and the Mappin, and some others, are not intended 
to produce profit, and the Association Cups and Ladies’ prizes only 
represent, by their cost, the smaller advantages that are given to 
those who become members of the N. R. A. The only really losing 
competitions are those for ‘‘Any Rifles,” which, so far as the money 
given directly for the N. R. A. is concerned, show a net loss of about 
£80 altogether. 

We commend the perusal of the report of the Council of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association for 1882, and especially the study of the 
scores appended to it, to those volunteers who are for ever jeering 
at Wimbledon and its ways. If they read the pamphlet in anything 
like a candid spirit, they will see, first, that the competitions are so 
varied and the list of prizes so long, that any man who is really a 
very good shot has a fair chance, and that the honors of the meeting 
are by no means reserved for well-known marksmen. He will also 
find that “* pot-hunting,”’ as it is termed, is quite out of the question; 


and above all that the association, as we have said over and over 


again, is really only a machine for distributing sweepstakes, taking 
necessarily a large proportion of the sums subscribed by the com- 
petitors for its working expenses. It is quite certain that the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has taught, not only the Volunteers, but the 


Regular army how to shoot. Had it not been for Wimbledon, the 
principle of competitive rifle practice would never have been adopted 
in the Regular army, and the Volunteers might have died out as the 
Volunteers of the early part of the century died out, for lack of the 
element of emulation in an exciting part of military work, which 
was first brought out, and has ever since been fostered, by those 
who have had the management of the National Rifle Association.-- 


Volunteer Service Gazette, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EXPRESS RIFLES. 


AVING quite recently returned from Eastern Montana my atten- 
tion has been drawn to your issue of November 2, containing 
some remarks upon ‘“‘express rifles and express balls.’ This is a 


subject which has interested me a good deal for many years and 
upon which, I may with due modest add, I have written, aud more im- 
portant, concerning which I have made a series of trials and experi- 
ments. If you will allow an English lover of the rifle and all that 
appertains to it to record his ideas in the American representative 
oF our own 011 standby, the Field (London), I would first of all ask 
you whether the application of the name “‘express” to such rifles as 
the new pattern Winchester, shooting a 50-bore expansion bullet and 
90grs of powder, is not a trifle misleading. There are few better 
shooting American arms than the Winchester and there is perhaps 
no rifle better adapted to the frontier and its exigencies, but in my 
humble opinion it is decidedly not an express rifle as that term is 
understood in England which, as it is needless to add, is the country 
where this principle was first introduced, indeed which is the only 
country where to-day express rifles are made. 

The expansion bullet used by the Winchester Company is fairly 
good. It is light, and the composition of the metal insures sufficient 
brittleness, though in my eyes a patched bullet, such as the 
English express bullet, is for several reasons better. My fault- 
finding with the application of the term fexpress to the arm under 
consiceration centers in the small charge of powder. .isa 
little more than half what the lighter English express rifles of 
similar bore (.500) shoot, 7. e., 165grs., propelling a that weighs 
from 320 to 340grs. The whole principle of express rifles pivots upon 
large charges and light bullets, that expand and remain in the 
body of the animal, thus inflicting the entire striking energy of the 
bullet. While this latter arm has undoubtedly proved itself of 
unequalled usefulness for all kinds of deer, from the large wapiti or 
elk to the Indian gambeer stag. Nobody, of course, would use it in 
the chase of the dangerous puchyderms, while its advantages for 
other dangerous game, such as the larger species of bear, tiger, the 
buffalo of India, and even the American bison, which, in a far re- 
moter degree can be classed under that category, is, as would 
appear from the abundant but strangely conflicting evidence to be 
found in English class journals, a matter still sub judicea. 

_ Sir Samuel Baker, who has killed more elephants than any man 
living, uses a rifle that, strictly speaking.is not an express, for its 
bore, .577, taking a solid rs. ball, consumes only 6 drams (1é65grs. ), 
while the velocity of this missile is, by chronographic test. not more 
than 1,560ft. (initial), its striking is as great as 3,520 footpourds, and 
with 7 drams of powder, 4,399Ibs. 

Not everybody is so pomceteny best as Sir Samuel for the recoil 
of this rifle. Notwithstanding that it weighs as much as 12lbs., must 
be on account of the bullet’s enormous weight, —- fermid- 
able, for, as everybody knows, the recoil is not so much dependent 
upon the size of the charge as upon the weight of the missile. 

Our good English rifle makers, while expecting to be paid for their 
trouble, have for many aa cordially continued to make ve 
thorough experiments wii 
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similar high standard, but unfortunately there are in this country 
very few men willing to pay from $200 to $350 for a single double- 
barreled express le, while thousands think $35 or $40 quite suffi- 
cient to pay for. their sporting tools. 

Where American manufacturers are yet open to improvements, 
not necessarily making theff arms more inferior, is the lighter 
» eight and bettér balance of their arms. An English express comes 
up to the shoulder just as easily as a shotgun, and why men should 
prefer to lug about seven or eight pounds of useless and overweight 
iron is an enigma to not a few who have given this matter some at- 
tention. I have donea deal of shooting in the course of the 
last twenty years, and for the last four years in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and if you will pardon some selfish shop-talk, I should like to 
mention the particulars of a rifle which not only in my own eyes, but in 
those of every body who has handled the weapon, combines merits 
which makes it the most useful arm for the amateur sportsman in 
those latter regions. Men often do some tall shooting in print (the 
words of arecent Western writer in your columns who maintains 
that the hitting of a grouse at two hundred yards with open sights 
and offhand is a very ordinary performance, come, I fancy, under 
this type—marksmanship) I will therefore only remark that it’s shoot- 
ing is as good as can be expected from a rifle shooting a compara- 
tively large charge of powder, praise borne out by the circumstance 
that in the course of our many matches at short and long sporting 
ranges, it has only been twice beaten. It is a double-barreled .50-ex- 
press rifle, weighing eight and a half pounds, the left for the usual 
English expansion bullet (320grs.), the right for a heavier (420) solid 
unpatched ball. 

‘rhe charge is for both the same, i. e., 140 grains; the recoil, which 
sportsmen in this country seem to dread, is with the light express 
bullet hardly perceptible if the rifle is held at all firmly. With 
the solid it is a little heavier, but yetless than that of the usual .50 
express, shooting, as I mentioned at the beginning, a 340 grains bul- 
let, propelled by 165 grains of powder. In outward make the arm is 
exactly similar to a shotgun, with the usual pistol grip, enabling one 
to do as quick shooting as with a duck-gun, a very important factor 
for snapshooting at deer in dense timber or underbrush. The front 
sight is of the usual English shape—a long ridge, forming, when 
looked at from the shooter’s standpoint, a fine globe sight. The mid- 
dle sight is longer, or rather broader, than the American, and the 
V-shaped incision somewhat finer. With these sights good shooting 
at close ranges can be made. For match purposes, or for long shots 


within easy reach of the right thumb, there is a small button which, 
when pressed, releases a spring which sends into position an upright 
peep-sight—i. e., a disk the size of a nickel, supported by a slender 
arm, the whole of which, when not used, lying flat in the ironwork 
running from the hammers back to the stock. In the disk there are 
two fine holes, one above the other, the lower corresponding with 
the center sight, the upper with a flap in the latter, which, by rais 
ing, increases the range of the rifle from 175 to 300 yards and virtually 
makes of a sporting rifle a match rifle. 

Everybody who has ever used a peepsight knows the great advan- 
tages which it gives him, and Ican answer for some good shooting it 


two bullets of different weight will give different shooting. So they 
do, but it does not require any long practice to get to know how to 
prevent over or under shooting. For bear and bison the solid bullet 
is Al, and the facility of casting them when out in the wilds isa 
great advantage over the expansive express bullet which I have to 
take with me from England. I have now used four of ‘these rifles, 
made, of coure, expressly to order, and had I wished I could have 
sold them for more than what they cost to Western hunters who 
admired their quality and combination. 

Rifle shooting is finding every day a larger circle of votaries in this 
country, and no doubt many a man would gladly hear a few reliable 
facts about a rifle which is so exclusively used by the globe-trotting 
English sportsmen in all parts of the world, though I must add that 
the construction of solid and express bullets, requiring as they do 
different rifling, is my own idea, and so far as I know not used in 
England. AUTHOR OF “CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES.” 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


GARDNER, Mass., Feb. 1.—At the last meet at Hackmatack Range 
there was the usual ardor and enthusiasm. The inch ring and Creed- 
moor target combined was used, distance 200 yards, off hand. The 
following is the score: 





R. Cc. R. C. Totals. 
G F Ellsworth............-..... wm 4 7 46 189 693 
IT cra cecascunsacnnness 82 46 91 47 173 93 
I  ceccenesnscwacnedes 88 46 73 43 161 89 
Cr Bonds cacccncccoccsnes 60 42 84 4 144 87 
De ivcececcdsavcerslxene 71 42 73 44 148 R86 
REIN ac ocacc cnsnesccecs 15 45 68 42 145 = &7 
WP UI ss csicwcces: cence 61 41 72 42 133 85 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 1.—The series of matches under the 
auspices of the Worcester Rifle Association was cor.tinued at Pine 
Grove Range to-day. There wasastrong wind, and the tempera- 
ture was retreating fast toward zero. The following was the record 
in the two matches, the third being omitted: 


Creedmoor, 










44454545 5-4 

55554444 4-4 

44444445 5-43 

454456544 44 

PS 4445544654 4-4 

I cs ci dxuscecnaevenaceetdssens 44445438345 542 
TE Pica vce cecesececcceccsssccoe 49 O34 EE 4 EG 
PE itkncened i casaneghcaakanned 4583544345 441! 
ID vn icc dacndeXevadddecusncucad 44434444 5 4-40 
I 5s che Waeenaweenennuveadiens 88344338344 53% 
I OIE. c scciscecndecscvceacnessd SF<egecv. 748 oR 
C Dusenbury......... 8734577 6 9-63 
34 ee 48178 & 5& 5 10-6 
C Arthur.. 74768 85 7 4-60 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Long Range Rifle Association 
shoot every Saturday at the Schaaf target, in size equal to the Ureed- 
moor target, and counting from ten (bullseye) down to one. If the 
weather will not permit outdoor shooting, they ;practice at Capt. 
Schaaf’s gallery range, the 200yds. target reduced to seventy-five 
feet. [Following are scores just completed, Capt. Foster’s team de- 


at standing game, I have invented what is generally pronounced an | 
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match—Six cash prizes, and one prize of $20 to the person making 
the twenty best scores during the month. Amateur badge match, 
No. 1—Open to any one who has never made better than 231 out of a 

ssible 250. Amateur badge match, No. 2—Open to any one who 

as never made better than 225 out of a possible 250. 

BOSTON, Feb. 3.—The winter shed at Walnut Hill to-day was 
occupied by a few bold ones, who faced the storm to engage in their 
favorate amusement. The snow ceased falling about 11 o'clock. and 
the wind from three o’clock was so light as to give little trouble. 
The leaden sky brought out the bull prominently and until about 3:30 
P. M., the weather conditions were excellent. After that time it 
became too dark to see well, but still the gentlemen continued shoot 
ing for an hour longer. The several matches announced last wee< 
were opened and fairly patronized. The best score in the decimal 
off-hand match was a 72, made by A. “‘Duffer” with a military rifle. 
In the other matches the :gentleman withdrew without finishing a 
score, with the exception of the record match and Creedmoor, and 
which resulted as follows : 


Record Match. 





| 





has enabled me to do, aided to a certain extent by the presence of | 
hair triggers. It will perhaps suggest itself to the reader that the | 





feated Capt. Bagby’s, the scores being the best of the season. The } 


distance was seventy-five feet. Ballard rifles, three-pound pull of 
trigger, were used. The possible team score was 600: 









Foster’s Team. 

J P Foster, Capt......... 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 9 10—% 

Wm. P. Schaaf.......... 9 10 10 10 10 9 10 10 10 9-97 

J J Laughlin 10 9 10 10 10 10 9 10 9 9—G66 

3” ee 910 10 9 10 8 9 10 9 10—94 

JF Minnich...........-. 10 9 9 10 10 10 9 10 10 9—9% 

DS Randolph............ 8 10 9 10 10 10 10 9 10 9—95-—574 
Bagby’s Team. 

H C Bagby, Capt........ 9 710 9 10 10 7 9 10 99 

,\. lL ...10 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—99 

CF le sac ccsstes ..9 10 10 10 10 9 10 9 10 9—96 

r PRIS. cdied abs eus 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 9—% 

WF deCordova..... ...8 10 10 10 9 10 10 9 10 19—96 

J W Rennolls.......:...-. 8 9 8 9 10 9 10 7% 10 9—90—570 


GALLERY WORK.—There was a rush in gallery shooting during 
last week at the Mammoth rifle gallery, Washington street, Boston. 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the last three days for the Janu- 
ary prizes, the shooting was incessant. Among the large number who 
have been present no one succeeded in displacing Mr. J. Merrill of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association from the leading position, with a 
good 236 for first prize. Mr. Merrill not only wins first prize but also 
wins an extra prize of $20 for making eight consecutive bullseyes. 
In the amateur badge match the finest shooting of the season has 
been done, and Mr. F. E. Rollins of the Press Association takes the 
first prize with the fine record of 231 out of a possible 250, just five 
points below the leading man in the All-comers’ match. 

All-Comers’ Match. 
47 48 48—236 
47 47 = 47—233 
47 47 47-233 
46 46 46—227 
45 46—226 
44 44 46—221 
44—216 
44—215 


& 


47—231 
4 —227 
45— 27 
45—223 
44—215 


The prizes for the month of February are as follows: All-comers’ 
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Mer IE hd cdivncaccadduensdagaaastowne $8 8 9 F 91010 810 7—S6 
F Dwight..... Daitrsh distere\ bla We Kae cd el cae ae OL a Ga at Oe oe, 
cian ox su dexdadvekhastie eae 651457383779 5-2 
re IGS « c cadundacitaendsiacedaune dace 72563465 6 4 7-4 
H Severente, open sights.. ..... ...... 2411656566483 7-8 
E S Gilmore, open sights. ............ 5 0 3 3 3 0 4 2 3—2s 
Creedmoor Match. 
Oe Si vive tddvendedtecacavediudcnas 4455654444 
MP diieccercseacscitecadauseend 5455538344 
RS eu cinas oacuweausdaunesanns 644544465 
Oe I A taaeudlcdvcddars cavdedcesa 444546544 
ES Gilmore, mil 4354656484 
G E Stiles, mil.. ....... 8334444434 
pg Se rer er ree 44444345 
Fy Et GT isc ocitacadewadnakaves 4444433832 





A MATCH OF MISSES.—A pigeon shoot took place on Thursday 
Feb.1, at Cashel, Ontario, between J. Belt, of East York, and H. 
Magill, of Markham, at fifty birds each, for $100 a side. The match 
was trap and handle, for each other. A better lot of birds could not 
have been furnished for that purpose.as they left the trap like rockets. 
The match was well attended. Mr. Joseph Taylor, of Toronto, was 
referee. Following was the score, Belt winning by 9 birds, when 42 
had been shotat: 


111011110100101 110111110001 101011100110001—26 
1000110110001000910100000001 11111100100010—17 
Vy Feb. 2.—The second competition of the 
Malden Gun Club in the members’ champion contest series of 1*83 
occurred this afternoon, and was won by J. Hopkins by three straight 
strings of 10. The Wellington match, No. 1, was also shot, the lead- 
ing scores being: J Buffum 10, F Loring 9, J C Fielding 10, F T Noble 
8, A F Adams &,G R Souther 6, J Hopkins 6. Wellington, No. 2, 
Hopkins 8, Durand 8, Buffum 7, Loring 6, Souther 5. 

VHILADELPHIA.—A —— comprising Dr. A. L. Hembold, 
Peter Grim, John H_ Philtips and Frank Herdic, had an afternoon's 
sport at popping pigeons on Friday, Feb. 2, Hembold and Grim 
being opposed to Phillips and Herdic. The conditions of the shoot- 
ing were, ten birds each, from hand traps, twenty-one yards rise, 
for $100 aside. The result of the match, which was held at Suffolk 
Park, was: 





Hempold...... errr ool OT EOL C0 O sty 

Grim... .... 111001011 1-75” 
Phillips . Rahedha rea Sa @&©2@t0@066 19 6 Si 
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WING-SHOOTING.—Shooting on the wing is a mechanical art like 
billiard-playing or boxing. The secret lies in the hand hecoming 


subservient to the eye. The eye is never at fault, but the muscles of 
the arm must be made quick and supple. The expertness of con 
jurers with their hands and arms is needed in a perfect wing-shot. 
The sight on the gun is of little use, as is seen by the suecessful way 
in which gunners kill ducks when it is too dark to see the sights. 
When the trigger is pulled the hand holding the gun must be trained 
so that it will still continue to keep the bird covered.— Boston Globe. 


BELGIAN TIR NATIONAL.—A movement is on foot in England 
among the volunteers to establish a prize to be shot for each year by 
the Garde Civique at the Belgian Tir National. The prize is to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of the Tir at Brussels. 

NEW REPEATING, RIFLE.—A mizazine rifle invented by Ferd i- 
and Mannlicher, of Vienna, ,has shown exceptionally good results 
at various trials in England. It can be made at a very moderate 
price. 


THE TRAP. 


CARVER AND BOGARDUS. 


MATCH has been arranged between W. F. Carver and Capt. A. 

H. Bogardus, to be shot at Louisville, Ky., on Washington's 

Birthday, February 22nd, for $500 a side, winner to take gate money. 

The articles of agrecment provide that the birds, 225 in number, be 

furnished on the ground by a man mutually agreed upon, on the 

day of shooting; the birds shall be mixed together, then separated, 
and trapped by two men; the men to be furnished by the referee. 

The traps to be used are what are termed ground traps, five in 
number, to be placed at a distance of thirty yards from the shooter, 
and five yards apart; if a machine is not used, the number of the 
trap must be decided by throwing dice under the referee's control. 
The puller of the traps must be a man or men appointed by the ref- 
eree. The birds must be retrieved by a dog or man, agreed upon be- 
fore the shooting commences. 

The shooting must commence at one o'clock, February 22, and 
the match must be decided on the same day,if possible. In case 
the shooting should result in a tie, the referee must name time and 
place where the match shall be finished; under no consideration 
shail the match terminate in a draw. 

The boundary shall be eighty yerds. unless the shooting takes 
place in a regular shooting ground, then the fence shall be the 
boundary line. 

The weight of the gun used must not exceed eight pounds ; the 
charge of powder, 4 drams; the charge of shot one ounce and one 
fourth, by actual weight. Should any other questions arise, not 
provided for in this article of agreement, the referee must decide 
such questions according to the London Gun Club rules. 

The articles;are signed, by “Dr. W. F. Carver, Champion Shot of 
the — and “Capt. A. H. Bogardus, Champion Wing Shot of the 
world. 

In connection with the above match the Louisville Sportsmen’s 
Association will hold a tournament, Wednesday, Feb. 21—Class 
shouting for purse of $250, 5 single birds, 25yds, plunge traps ; 
second match, class shooting, purse of $500, 10 singie birds, 30yds, 
ground traps. Thursday—The Carver-Bogardus match. Friday- 
Class shooting, purse of $400, 8 single birds, 26yds, plunge traps ; 
second match, class shooting, $500, 10 single birds, z6yds, piunge 
traps. The manager's address is J. O. Barbour, Louisville, Ky. 








NARRAGANSETT GUN CLUB. 


HE first tournament of the Narragansett Gun Club was held at 
. _— range in Providence, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 30 
and 31. 

_On Tuesday the weather and attendance were all that could be de- 
sired. Shooters from nearly all the New England States were pres- 
ent, among them were the following well-known sportsmen: H. H. 
Francis, President, and F. T. Noble, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Glass Ball Association; Major L. J. White, J. G. Rugg, W. S. Perry, 
C. B. Holden, E. T. Smithand A. Houghton of Worcester; T. C. Field- 
ing, Capt. G. R. Durand and A. Hopkins of the Malden Club; Dr. 
Gerrish of Exeter, N. H.; A. H. Perry of Topsham, Me.; H. Nichols 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and many others. “ 

The matches were sweeps, class shooting, 40 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 


rizes. 

The following are the winners in the first day’s shoot, with their 
scores. In the single rises the ties were miss and out, and in the 
double match the ties were at two pair: 

First Match, 7 pigeons, l5yds. rise, 25 entries. E. T. Smith and T. 
C. Fielding divided 1st; L.G. White and A. Hopkins, 2d; W, H, Shel- 
don and F. T. Noble, 8d; G. Cary, 4th. 

Second Match, 7 balis, 18yds. rise, 28 entries. C. B. Holden and 
W. 8. Perry, ist; L. G. White, G. Sampson, Folsom, and J. Rugg, 2c: 
Dr. Gerrish, H. Nichoison and W. H. Sheldon, 3d; A. Hovkins, 4th. 

Third Match, 7 pigeons, 15yds. rise, 26 entries. L. White, E. Smith, 
G. Rugg and G. Sampson, Ist; W. H. Sheldon, 2d; T. Fielding and 
G. Cary, 34; M. Gilman and S. Folsom, 4th. 

Fourth Match, 7 balls, 18yds. rise, 28 entries. J. Valentine, E. 
Smith and 8. Hewitt, ist; W. H. Sheldon, 2d; Dr. Gerrish, C. Holden 
and F. Noble, 3d: E. Tinker, 4th. 

Fifth Match, 7 pigeons, i5yds. rise, 25 entries. J. Valentine. L. 
White, G. Sampson and A. Perry, Ist; H. Francis, A. Hopkins and 
R. Shaeffer, 2d; M. Gilman and H. Nichols, 3d; Beers and F. Noble, 


th. 

Sixth Match, 5 pair pigeons, 15yds., 2) entries. H. Nichols and 
C. Holden, ist; W. 8S. Perry, 2d; A. Perry and D Kirkwood, 3d; F, 
Noble and T, ot 4th. 

Seventh Match, ,7 birds, 1l5yds, rise, 23 entries. W. Perry, A. Perry 
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and E. Smith, 1st; J. Valentine, H. Nichols and L. White, 2d; 8. 
Greene, Jr. and D. Kirkwood, 8d; W. Sheldon and G. Cary, 4th. 

Eighth Match, 7 balls, 18yds. rise, 20 entries. J. Valentine, E. Smith 
and C. Munroe, 1st; Dr. Gerrish, H. Nichols, L. White, R. Schaeffer, 
A. Hoiden and H. Francis, 2d; 8. Hewitt and A. Hopkins, 3d; E. 
Ward, 4th. 

The second day of the shoot opened with good attendance and fair 
weather, but about noon the rain commenced to fall and put an end 
to the sport. The matches shot were as follows: 

First Match, 7 pigeons, 15yds. rise, 22 entries. J.B. Valentine, W. 
G. Crandall and A. H. Perry divided 1st; C. B. Holden and H. H. 
Francis divided 2d; A. Houghton and R. F. Schaeffer divided 3d; G. 
A. Sampson and H. F. Rice divided 4th. 

Second Match, 7 balls, 18yds rise, 20 entries. W.F. Pe and 
W. G. Crandall, ist; R. F. Shaeffer,G. T. Crandall and T. C. Field- 
ing, 2d; F. T. Noble and W. H. Sheldon, 3d; A. Houghton, 4th. 

hird Match, 7 birds, 15yds rise, 22 entries. C. M. Stark and R. F. 
Shaeffer, 1st; G. A. Sampson, E. A. Folson and C. Holaen, 2d, H. H. 
Francis, T. C. Fielding and H. Nichols, 3d; E. T. Smith, 4th. 

Fourth Match, 7 balls, 18yds rise, 19 entries. C. Wilber, J. Valen- 
tine and E. T. Smith, 1st; C. M. Stark and R. F. Shaeffer, 2d; F. T. 
Noble, 3d; Dr. Gerrish, 4th. 

(The ties were divided after shooting off till two or three remained, 
as the weather threatened rain.) 

J. B. Valentine, of the Narragansett “lub, in the shooting at glass 
balls, broke 49 straight from the Holden trap, the majority at 18yds. 
rise, but some of them were from the 2lyds. stand. 

Taken on the whole the tournament was a success, and when the 
Narraganset‘s hold their next tournament they hope to see the same 
sportsmanlike and gentlemanly gathering of the various representa- 
ns of the New England clubs who by their presence made the 
tournament one long to be remembered by the members of the 
a Gun Club. H. L. Paumer, Sec. 

The Providence Star says of the tournament: “The visitors. who 
came from all the leading clubs in New England, were a fine set of 
shooters, gentlemanly and worthy representatives of their respective 
associations, and their visit will be remembered with pleasure by the 
Narragansetts. It is more than probable that a number of both 
single and team matches will soon be made between the different 
clubs, as more than one member of the local club is anxious to s hoot 
a race with sportsmen from otiier States.” 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—The second championship contest for the 
two handsome solid medals came off on Saturday at Wellington. The 
series of shoots for the two golden trophies of 18°3 run through the 
first Saturdays in January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September aud October. The two members who shall have 
won them the greatest number of times, to own them. Not class 
shooting but the highest scores to win. The contest was very excit- 
ing. In the second round of five birds a quintette of shooters had 
each scored ten, evincing a steadiness of nerve and self reliance 
which elicted the applause of numerous spectato:s. In the third round 
a trio of the gallant five failed to connect. Messrs. Jones and Field- 
ing having #nashed every bird in the fourth round were declared the 
winners with a clean score of twenty birds each. The tie was shot 
off at five birds which resulted in another clean score, and again the 
two gladiators came together and the veteran Jones broke his thirty 
consecutive birds with the §skill of a Carver or Bogardus, which 
entitled him a second time to the first prize gold medvl ;_ while 

Fielding, only having broken twenty-nine out of thirty birds had to 
be contented with the second prize gold medal once more. There 
were nine aspirants, who made the following scores in the champion- 


ship badge match: 

Jones,..... 11111111111111111111—20 Brown .. 11111111110001191111—16 

Fielding. ..11111111111111111111—20 Sowther...11111001100111101111—15 
Hanford. ..11101011010111111011—15 


Buffum.. .11111111111110111111—19 
Noble. ... . 11111111111011111010—17 Adams.. ..00001110101110110111—12 


Loring... . 11111111011001111111—17 
Wellington Match No. 1—(birds). 


PR sc ciicnsicvcn 1111111111—10 I T Noble........... 1110110111— 8 

Re-entry .......... 1111110111— 9 AF Adams......... 1111111010— 8 
TiO Pisleine © «0055565 1111111111—10 J Hopkins..........0111010101— 6 

Re-entry .......... 1111011111— 9 GRSowther........ 0011110110-- 6 
ET vn sans ceck cosa 1110111111— 9 

Wellington Match No. 2 (batis). 

“ree 01111110118 J Loring............. 1011101010—6 
GRDurand.. ...... 11101111018 GR Sowther......... 0001100111—5 
PF RMIMEE 5.0 :0:5.40400'008 11101111017 


The Wellington match No. 1 will close next Saturday. 

The Tournament on Feb, 22 at the Malden Gun Club’s grounds at 
Wellington bids fair to beat any previous one held there, as the com- 
mittee of arrangements has already received notice from some 
twelve gun clubs that delegations from those clubs will be there. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Andy Meaders availed himself of yesterday’s 
spring-like temperature, to show his skill on glass ball shooting. He 
broke 100 straight and 95 double balls, the one at 25yds. rise and 
thrown at random; the others at 15 yds. rise. This is regular Bogardus 
work.—J. D. H., 

MYSTIC POINT GUN CLUB.—Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 1.—Messrs. 
Harvey and Thompson shot five matches on Saturday, for the cham- 

ionship of the club. The day was splendid, and the shooters were 
in excellent condition. Ten clay percussion balls, 18yds rise, Stock 
& Morris trap, screened: 


Thompson ........ ... 1111111111—10 Harvey... ...... 1111011111— 9 

oo ere 1111111111—10 Harvey........... 1111001111— 8 

Thompson............. 1111111111—10 Harvey........... i1101101111— 8 

Thompson............. 0110110111— 7 Harvey........... 1011100011— 6 

Thompson............- 1113111111—10 Harvey........... 1111101111— 9 
Total 


Pachting and Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 


individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


portance are liable to delay. 
FIXTURES. 

June 21.—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 
June 23.—Sea wanhaka Corinthian Matches, 


THE VALUE OF SIZE. 


[* the London Field, January 16, appears the following: *‘One 

opinion which ‘C. EK. 8.’ has formed is not quite correct, as it is 
based on incorrect facts. Itis not a fact that the narrow 3-tonners of 
about 30ft. were equal to broader boats of equal length, in anything 
like a breeze, as was proved by the manner Keepsake beat Mascotte 
at Southsea, when she not only gave her the liberal allowance of 
something like ten minutes, but beat her two minutes beyond that.” 

One of the cast-iron dogmas of those advocating length rules is 
that boats of a length, without regard to their size, have equal 
speed. This argument was used by Mr. A. Cary Smith in a recent 
interview with the Herald, and the narrow 3-ton cutters and broad 
Itchen boats of England were cited as a case in proof. So far from 
being equal in a breeze, the above quotation from the Field affirms 
exactly the contrary to be the truth. It illustrates most forcibly the 
injustice of sailing large and small boats on an equality because 
they happen to be of the same length. 

The better performance of the Itchen boats in rough water over 
the small cutters of same length was due to their superior momen- 
tum and weight derived from the use of greater bulk. The owner of 
the small boat has an inherent right to choose his form as he pleases, 
and equity should dompel a larger boat to pay for the greater oppor- 
tunities for the incorporation of power which greater bulk carries 
with it separate altogether from any point of model. A length rule, 
as appears plainly from the test between 3-tonners of 5 and 6 
tons displacement and the 30ft. Itchen boats of 9 tons displacement, 
drives every owner or designer, nolens volens, into the construction 
of great bulky boats on their length because possessed of the most 
power. Norule can be fair which forces one type and prejudices 
others. Some people, and we are among them, consider the problem 
of design best solved in the creation of the smallest boat and rig 
with the most available accommodations. 

Otiers may lean to the largest and unhandiest boat, but that does 
not justify their antagonizing other styles to absolute exclusion by 
a ial rule in favor of their particular hobby. As between the 
Itchen boat of 9 tons displacement, and large body and rig and heavy 
cost on one side, and the small, snug and economical cutter with 6 
tons displacement on the other, a b rule would work with perfect 
equity in demanding the large and powerful boat to pay for extra 
size used, so that the question of lines and proportions may be set- 
tled upon the basis of equal size in both boats allthree dimensions 
SS and not only two as under a length rule. We com- 
mend this English experience to committees and others who have 
been building upon the false assumption that large and small yachts 
of like length have been shown possessed of equal speed. e as- 
sumption is wholly fictitious. 







a BES ois cearscnecca scatuaes Phinney, W. L....C.B.Cat. Janet. 
Curtis, N....... C.B. Cat, Idlewild. Poor, C. H....... C.B.Cat, Myrtle. 
CN Ms IN si a0 csc arnnecansaseecee Pulsifer,R. M..C.B.Cat,F.Currier. 
Fowle, W.P....... ee a 





























































































HULL YACHT CLUB. 


Ste rapidity with which the Hull Y.C. has grown from an 
: infant organization with twenty-seven members and seventeen 
yacts in June, 1880, to a leading position not only in the East, but in 
the United States, 1s a subject its promoters may justly contemplate 
with pride. Good management, liberal counsel, energy, a 
ment of Corinthian features, and small boats, and cash prizes, and a 
wideawake spirit of progress are at the bottom of its unexampled 
success. The club is an institution not even approached by any 
union in New York and has even in the East but one vigorous com- 
petitor in its particular sphere in the prosperous Beverly Y. C. 
The club was formed June 26, 1830, with a nucleus of seventeen 
small yachts and twenty-seven members, with the object of further- 
ing legitimate racing in small boats with ballast fixed in contra- 
distinction to the machine athletics of sand bag tosslng which robs 
acht building and sailing of all the good to be expected from rac- 
The original members and their fleet were made up of the 


ing. 
following : 

Name. Yachts. Name. Yachts 
Cary. W. A.....C.B. Cat, Crickett. Patterson, T. F..........-....-0006 


Perkins, C. A..... K. Sloop, Fairy. 


Clark, Joshua....K. Cat, Elsie W. 
Phinney, J. P.. C.B. Sloop, Rebie. 


Conant, J. H...C.B. Sloop, Sheila. 


Forbush, G.S....C.B.Sloop, Dolly. Read, Wm., Jr.............206 see 
Holbrook, F. N..C.B.Sloop,Quilp. 
Lambert, W. B..C.B.Cat,Ciara B. Sheriff, W. E....... Y. 
Litchfield, W. H..C.B.Cat, Marion. Stanwood, H. P.... 
DROIT MOO 6.x 0 510:5:0)in 09:09:56 .085' Vaughn, ccs C.B.Cat, Juliet 
Merrill, W.M.C.B.Cat,Sheerwater. Wattles, A. S....C.B.Sioop, Allie. 
EOE nia krecenied ba2 shee kee 

Mr. W. B. Lambert, Clara B., had the honor of being first Commo- 
dore in 1880, assisted by W. M. Merrill as Vice, F. M. Holbrook as 
Secretary and Treasurer, and W. H. Litchfield filled the somewhat 
thankless post of Measurer. The regatta committee knew its busi- 
ness from the start, and like all subsequent ones, earned for itself 
the reputation of thoroughness in their duties, and mastery of the 
details attending yacht matches. The committee included W. B. 
Lambert, W. M. Merrll, C. A. Perkins, J. Clark and W.L. Phinney. 
The early races were well attended, and the offer of valuable purses 
for matches open to all comers quickly established the club in popu- 
larity with all yacht owners far and near. The residents of Hull lent 
a hand in furthering prosperity, by contributions to the prize list, and 
appointing race days as hclidays observed by tacit consent by the 
dwellers ashore. 

Early in 1881 the organization experienced the first of _the tide of 
rapid expansion, which has flowed steadily ever since. In June of 
that year there were 32 members with 15 yachts. In July 16 new 
names were added and the fleet increased by 6 sail. In August there 
were 22 accessions to the ranks, bringing 14more yachts. In September 
4 more members were listed, and in December no less than 28 with 3 
more yachts, bringing the total at the end of the year, or for the first 
18 months in existence, up to 102 members and 38 yachts. Two 
resignations took place and 2 sail were withdrawn. The officers for 
1881 were: Commodore, W. B. Lambert; Vice-Commodore, C. A. 
Perkins; Secretary and Treasurer, T. F. Patterson, and W. E. Sheriff 
for Measurer. Regatta Committee—W. B. Lambert, C. A. Perkins, 
H. P. Stanwood, W. L. Phinney and W. A. Cary It is noteworthy 
that the Hull Y. C. is a business-like concern and has never sought 
to follow the kindergarten nonsence of electing fleet surgeons, fleet 
chaplains and other like trash which burden most New York clubs 
with enough superfious red tape to suggest ‘‘play soldiering”’ as the 
object of their existence. 

The Hull Y. C. early adopted the method of electing members by 
committee, leaving it to a general vote in review to reject by a cer- 
tain number of black balls. This plan has been tried by other clubs, 
and was recently adopted here by the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
It has the advantage of enabling a stricter investigation of charac- 
ter and oceupation of the — on one side, andon the other 
removes the possibility of the exercise of private spite or spleen by 
one or two members upon final vote at a general meeting. ‘The plan 
is a safeguard to the club against the introduction of undesirable 
elements, and at the same time a protection to the nominee. 

In 1881 the annual election was held June 25, at the Commodore’s 
house, in Hull. The second meeting, June 29, at the same place, 
related to the building of a float stage. The annual ball was held 
Aug. 15, at Cary Cottage. Other meetings, Aug. 30, Sept. 5, Nov. 22 
and Dec. 5 were of a routine character. Steps were taken Dec. 19 
looking toward incorporation, which was finally accomplished 
March 25, 1882. In the meantime the club was accumulating strength 
in numbers, in their fleet, and in the influence its many brilliant 
races diffused abroad. At the January meeting, 1882, there were 
added eighteen members, with eight yachts, and in March twenty- 
nine more names and thirteen yachts were enrolled. Total, March 
25, 1882: Members 175; yachts of all classes, 57. 

In April the net gain was no less than52 members and 14 yachts. 
In May, 160 and 33 yachts; in June, 18 and 4 yachts, a total up fio the 
third general election and the close of only the second year, of 405 
members and 108 yachts. The net gain by July was 21 and 2 more 
boats; by August, 2 and 3 more boats, bringing up the total last mid- 
summer to 428 members and a fleet of 143 yachts. Such was the 
extent of the growth of this club in two years and three months, with 
nothing to lift it into such prominence not equally enjoyed by others, 
and due entirely to good management and perseveringly keeping in 
view the interests of legitimate yachting without caving in to preju- 
dices of ancient derivation. The Hull Y. C. has no counterpart in 
New York waters. We wish it had. There seems room for a corpo- 
ration which will constitute itself the champion of small yachts and 
by uniting the stragglers in one body earn for itself a reputation as 
well deserved as that achieved by the club with anchorage off the 
town of Hull. 

The legitimate small yacht is stilla homeless child in New York 
waters. She is ground between the millstones of large and preten- 
tious vessels on top and below finds no sympathy in the sandbag 
caricatures monopolizing attention in most of our junior clubs and 
among the professional fancy. The hope once entertained that the 
newly-formed Larchmont would step in to fill the void has been 
crushed, since that organization has been captured, body and soul, 
by the bag-tossers and tightrope tars, and seems fast lowering its 
standard to the level of the rest, threatening the extinction of Tegit: 
imate yachting interests in its fleet in currying favor with shifting 
ballast traps and machines in all their glory of outrageous sparring, 
live ballast, reckless sailing and heavy expenses to no purpose or 
good end whatever. 

In 1882, the present flag officers and assistants took charge until 
the spring meeting. The business of the club had grown to sucha 
degree that several new offices had to be created, as shown by the 
following list: Commodore, Wm. B. Lambert; Vice Commodore, 
Chas. A. Perkins; Rear Commodore, Moody Merrill; Fleet Captain, 
George S. Forbush; Secretary, F. H. Monks; Clerk, H. N. Curtis; 
Measurer, W. H. Litchfield; ‘Treasurer, H. P. Stanwood; Regatta 
Committee, C. A. Perkins, T. F. Patterson, W. L. Phinney, C. B. 
Southard, W. A. Cary, C. B. Churchill and M. J. Kiley. 

The club house, a handsome and appropriate structure, was dedi- 
cated June 15, 1882, The Vice Commodore, after st the ob- 
jects and purposes of the building, as chairman of the building com- 
mittee, turned over the keys to Commodore .Lambert, at which the 
club burgee, triangular yellow field with black cross and white starin 
center, was run up over the new quarters and saluted by a vast con- 
gregation of yachts in the harbor. Oratory, with especial reference 
to the club's history and its future, music and various formalities 
then followed, the exercises being closed with a banquet in the lower 
hall, end some general cruising for which invitations were extended 
by the yachts. The review of the fleet July 15, collected 26 sail. After 

assing to leeward of the Commodore’s sloop Anna, upon gup-fire at 

:30 A. M., all hands stood out Hull Gut in single order, after which 
the squadron made it a ‘*sail-as-you-please”’ to Marblehead. Off the 
harbor the yachts bunched and sailed into the anchorage in squad- 
ron, a very pretty and impressive sight. After exchange of visits 
and comparing notes, signal was given to disband, each boat 
shifting for itself thereafter. Among the fleet we noted 
sloops Anna, Expert, Seabird, Volante, Wake, Amphitrite, 
Gipsy, Fanchon, Allie, Corsair, Sheerwater, Rambler, Marion, 
schooner Falcon and steamer Ariel. Ladies’ Day was set for 
July 18, and took shape in. an evening reception at the 
club house. Guests arrived at 8 P.M., and were received with the 
house thrown open and brilliantly illuminated. After the ——— a 
supper was served and the entertainment brought to a close with 
hearty good wishes for the club’s future. The Ladies’ Day afloat, 
July 24, proved to be the event of the season. The weather was fine 
eet almost innumerable. The gun to start was given at 
3:45, and, after review, the yachts made their best way to Quincy 
Bay, laden with precious charges of the fair sex. From the bay the 
course had been set around Pettick’s Island, then in through the 
Gut, where the wind piped up as lively as the smaller craft had bar- 
gained for. After going by Downer's, the squadron again brought 
up off the club bouse at 7 P. M., and discharged its guests and crews, 
who numbered over two hundred, all told. Supper and a dance in 
the evening ended most happily the gala-day of the year, and no 
doubt the Hull Y. C. will find its attentions fully repaid in the lively 
interest the residents and guests will take in its further development. 
The yachts contributing by their presence included, among others, 
the sloops Anna, Hero, Seabird, Expert, Optic, Wake, Lottie, Fairy, 
Emma, Enigma, Amphitrite, Allie, Fanchon, Volante, Hope, Marion, 








however, reserved for the heavier breezes supposed 
August. The 19th of that month opened in an exasperating calm, 
which came near spoiling the as completely. The contestants 
were got away, and, after some tedious drifting, finally struck into 
better luck, and’drove across the finish at a lively spin. 
was crowded with visitors from all round Boston, tugs and steamers 
went out carrying large numbers of people to witness the matches, 
and in the evening a general illumination, with a shower of fire- 
works, set the water front in a blaze of light and radiant hues. - How 
far-reaching the popularity of the day really was may be understood 
from the fact that over 250 
time, a fleet seldom equaled in numbers in American waters. 


21in. when properly ballasted. She was bui 

for Mr. Oliver Iselin. in the spring of 1877. 
summer Mr. Iselin entered her in a number of races and regattas, 
where she made a reputation for speed. At that time her center- 


Idlewild, Julia, Joker. wy Ida, Amy, Ibis, Myrtle, Sheerwater, 
Cricket, Corsair, Druid, Ch 
el 


arlotte, Cosette, Jewel, and steamer 


The great event of the year, from a yachtsman’s onto. wae. 
0 blow 


The town 


achts were counted in the harbor at one 


SUMMARY OF THE SEASON 1882. 
Races and Cruises, 
June 15—Dedication Sail; tug Elsie and pilot boat chartered, strong 


wind, no yachts. 


June 24—First Pennant Match; 16 yachts sailed. 
July 1—Scrub Matches; 7 yachts, subscription prizes of $10 and $5. 


First regatta postponed owing to storm. 


July 8—First Club Match; 24 yachts sailed. 

July 15—Cruise and Review to Marblehe .d; 26 yachts. 
July 22—Second Club Match; 28 yachts sailed. - 
July 25—Second Pennant Match; 10 yachts sailed. 
July 29—Ladies’ Day and Sail; 30 yachts sailed. 

Aug. 3—Sail off, Fifth Class, July 22; 6 yachts sailed. 
Aug. 5—First Sweepstake; 15 yachts, $2, $3, $5, entrance. 
Aug. 12—Third Class Match; 19 yachts sailed. 

Aug. 19—Open Raees; £2 yachts sailed. 

Aug. 24—Third Pennant Match; 8 yachts sailed. 

Sept. 2—First Championship: 20 yachts sailed. 

Sept. 9—Second Championship; 18 yachts sailed. 
Sept. 11—Sail off, Fifth Class; 2 yachts sailed. 

Sept. 22—Fourth Pennant Match; 4 yachts sailed. 


Meetings, Receptions. ke. 


March 25—Annual Meeting Young’s Hotel, election. ~ 
April 2i—Meeting, Young’s Hotel, 60 members elected and 14 


yachts. 


May 5—Meeting, Young’s Hotel, 29 members elected and 3 yachts. 
May 31—Meeting, Young’s Hotel, 131 members elected and 30 


yachts. 


J — 15—Dedication Club House, Hull, 33 members elected and 4 
yachts. 

July 14—Meeting at Club House, 22 members elected and 8 yachts. 

July 18—Ladies’ reception at Club House. 

July 15—Informal reception. 

July 29—-Dance and Supper after Ladies’ Sail. 

Aug. 1—Informal reception at Club House. 

Aug. 8—Informal reception at Club House. 

Aug. 17—Concert at Club House, auspices F. O. Nash. 

Aug. 19—Supper and dance after open races. 

Aug. 21—Meeting at Club House, 12 members elected and 3 yachts. 

Aug. 22—Informal reception at Club House. . 

Aug. 24—Theatrical entertainment by members. 

Aug. 31--Shubert Concert Co., auspices C. C. Wentworth. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH LOADED 
BOARDS. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
During the past yearsI have experimented with weight on the 


centerboard of my yacht Dare Devil, the results of which may not 


be without interest to your many readers. 
The Dare Devilis sloop-rigged, 2744ft. ae 12ft. beam, and draws 
tby Mr. Jacob Schmidt 
During the following 


board was yellow pine, 1%in. thick, 4ft. long at the bottom, 7M4ft. 


extreme width, and weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 


Believing that a broad-beamed boat would make better time by 
sailing over the seas than through them, I concluded to reduce the 
ballast by putting weight on the bottom of the board, which, when 


down, would be about 8ft. below te water line, and every pound 


there would be equivalent to at least four pound in board. I there- 


fore put 125 pounds of iron, distributed equally aloag the entire 


bottom of the board, and reduced the inboard ballast 500 pounds. 
With this management of weights I entered and engaged her in a 
number of regattas with varying results, and all the time in doubt 
as to whether she had too much or too little weight on the board. 
Urged on by a desire to solve the problem, I had built last winter an 
oak centerboard, heavily ironed and dowelled, and along the entire 
bottom was placed 325 pounds of lead, wedge shaped, the heavy end 
being aft. This board, including lead, weighed 750 pounds, 

It was necessary to devise some extra means of raising and lower- 
ing this great weight, and I therefore had constructed a cog gearing, 
large and small wheels, with crank and brake, which was the only 
portion of the work that proved a success. 

During the entireseason of ’82, the Dare Devil was sailed with this 
heavy board, and carefully observed, with the following results: In 
running off the wind with the board entirely up there was an appar- 
ent increase of speed, due probably to two causes, the reduction of 
ballast, and the greater portion of the lead{on the board being carried 
aft, thereby lifting the bow. When going dead to windward in a light 
breeze and smooth sea,she moved fairly well, but was sluggish in 
going about, and slow to start. As the waves increased in magnitude 
the real difficulty and objection to this method became apparent. 
She would plunge into the sea quickly, struggle up outof it slowly, 
often being caught by the succeeding wave before recovering from 
the shock. Efforts were made to overcome this trouble by shifting 
ballast aft, with only partial success. 

I had taken out about four pounds of the inboard ballast for every 
pound of lead put onthe centerboard, and expected she would be 

uicker in her movements and more bouyant, but the result was just 
the reverse. The causes may be accounted for in this way: Wuaen 
the centerboard was down about 60 per cent. of tne entire weight of 
the board, equal to 450lbs., was resting on the centerboard bolt. As 
this bolt is only 15in. aft of the mast there was a concentration of 
too much weight at taat small section of the keel, which, being con- 
siderably forward of the center of gravity, caused her bow to dip 
and prevented it from raising witb the wave as quickly as the after 
part. And again, the action of the wave necessary to raise the 
weight on the centerboard is indirect. The force is first applied to 
bottom of the boat, which lifts the weight on the centerboard, and 
the probabilities are that by this indirect action we lose in buoyancy 
more than had been gained by diminishing ballast. Of course this 
would be the case only in a rough sea. It is the up and down 
motion, not the floating capacity, that enters into this equation. 

It is generally conceded by boat builders that heavy weights on 
centerboards which work on a bolt at the forward part, are a disad- 
vantage. Having never heard any reason assigned, I was obliged to 
follow a blind guide; and, although these experiments have been at- 
tended with some expense, if they will serve to guide the efforts of 
the lovers of the sport in tne right direction, the sacrifice will not 
have been in vain. 

I propose, next summer, to experiment with a light board, believ- 
ing now that dimensions and strength are the only questions to be 
considered in the construction of this particular kind of center- 
board, such as are in general use in all the small racing yachts 
around New York. Wm. H. Ditwores. 

New JERSEY YACHT CLUB. 

[It is possible that the henefits of a loaded board could be achieved 
with success, if the board were raised and lowered vertically at both 
ends, instead of swinging all the weight on the pin forward. With 
such a plan the load would act the same as lead on a keel, and the 
ws — * obviated altogether if the weight is rightly placed fore 
and aft. 


A METALLIC SPLICE. 


WE have received from the Metallic Splice Manufacturing Com- 
’ pany, of Boston, some samples of their peculiar splice, espe- 
cially adapted to yachts’ rigging. The splice is effected by having 
sockets cast in one with thimblies, sisterhooks, hearts and bullseyes, 
into which the end of the wire is inserted and firmly held by pouring 
in melted tin. This method has been fully tested under government 
poe eM one and offers such a desirable substitute for the old way of 
splicing by hand that we will give a full description of the Metallic 
Splice in our next issue. 





“LET HER GO IN EASY.” 


GENTLEMAN having given flare forward to his model, consulted 
A Mr. ‘‘ Jake ’’ Schmidt, the yacht builder, in reference thereto. 
Schmidt counselled dubbing away the flare, adding, ** Let her in 
a The builder was right. in easy is the secret of the 
cutter’s speed and weatherliness in rough water, and the key to good 
seagoing qualities, Let her go in easy, 
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IS THIS THE “COMING BOAT?” 


Editor Forest and Stream: ae A 
Yachting on the Atlantic coast is somewhat dual in its character, 





owing to the number of sounds, bays and harbors, in which the water | 
is generally quiet, and which communicate with the open sea. Un- | 
like persons inhabiting a bold coast, we are not limited to deep water | 
sailing, but may enjoy all the pleasures of smooth water (which to | 

., ladies, is more preferable pastime than being on a | 


many, especial 1 
rolling boat outside), in addition to trying one’s skill and pluck on 


the “restless blue.” Being so advantageously situated, we should | 


endeavor to combine all the pleasures to be had in either kind of 
water, and there is no necessity or sense in belittling the tastes of 
those who prefer one kind to the other, as both smooth and rough 
water have each their own pecu'iar pleasures in sailing. Hitherto 
the boats that have been built were chiefly designed for smooth 
water, and depended on their beam for stability. Nowadays it seems 
we are running a little mad for boats mostly fit for only disturbed 
water, and hence all the talk seems to be draft and much bailast. 
This should not be. The boats to be brought out should be the best 
possible forms for the enjoyment of smooth as well as rough water. 

The old beam models that appeared to skim along on the top of 
the water furnished much enjoyment in consequence of their stift- 
ness, there being no denying it is more comfortable to be sailing on 
a small angle of heel; flat decks afford more liberty to individual 
locomotion than can be found on the decks of a narrow boat where 
one has something of sensation of being on top of a barn having a 
double pitched roof. Why should we throw away all the comfort of 
stiffness and pitch heafllong for the least beam. Consider the narrow 
beam; allow she has good headroom below; she has no *‘foot room,” 
no ‘“‘elbow room,” because her cabin is narrow. Imagine what com- 
fort there is in being below, either in standing lying down, walking 
about, or in eating, while she is on the wind heeled to angle of 25°. 
As to eating, if the dining table be suspended from the deck timbers 
the man to leeward would find himself underneath the board, the 
man to windward on top; if the table be fixed in the center of the 
floor nothing can be kept on it; that would be getting your ‘“‘chuck”’ 
with a vengeance. How nice all this would be toa lady! She could 
fall in a heap to leeward and lay there, until the command of “ready 
about” and then get on the other tack herself; on deck she will need 
“ice creepers”’ on the heels of her boots. No,stop somewhere, save 
some of the benefits of beam for comfort’s sake. 

But the old beam boat is unsafe, the new type is the safe one and 
safety to life outweighs comfort; true enough; but as safety is 
caused by low ballast, we can apply that also to the beam without 
excessive displacements by omitting all the useless fancy curves 
that heretofore have been given in our models. Make your beam 
not excessive; place your ballast as low as you like and make the 
body straight as possible, reaching the beam at the water line, 
directly; and the only way to do so is by straight lines—straight 
timbers: the leas! curve or departure from fine straight lines in- 
creases the surface, and oe the skin friction. 

The plan here shown is intended to cover the idea, and to its utmost 
extent, as having a fiat, deep keel, and then a body is as bad as a 
curved body. Surface is decreased by carrying the lines directly 
from the vottom of the keel to the L. W. ie this in itself is an 
improvement because of increased strength and facility in fastening 
on the lead; the lateral strain on a deep keel is avoided, and the 
loss, twisting or displacement of the lead caused by running aground 
or oa a submerged rock is prevented. In this form cf model 
very fine lines can be had, et the least resistance to forward 
motion, and forming a counter safe to run with in any sea. The bow 

can stand without being forced to “lay to’? until the sea subsides, 
with your port only a few miles. to windward of your position, Look- 
ing at the model from any point on stem, keel or deadwood toward 
the L. W. L. and the figure of a sharp angle is always seen. 

A very important point in such a model is: It is the cheapest plan 
to build on—straight timbers and broad planking; which Svolds sO 
many seams, decreases the liability to work and leak, aud making a 
very strong construction. 

In this design we have a model for smooth and for rough water ; 
can take the weather on either: can take heavy rigs or do hand- 
somely under moderate areas ; isnon-capsizable ; will produce great 
momentum, and the more she 1s driven the more powerfully will she 
go crushing, splitting through rough water or head seas. In smooth 
water, for a few hours’ recreation, a party of friends can find much 
enjoyment on her broad flush deck and roomy cockpit, ard all the 
more enjoyable because of her stiffness caused by rapidly increasing 
beam above L. W. L. In head weather outside, dry quarters wili be 
found in the cockpit, while the boat goes —es through the seas, 
not losing her menaeae to a and shake the water from her nose, 
like the shallow beam t, which hasto stop and cry every timea 
sea slaps her face. Below there is ample head and “ elbow ” room, 
and can be fitted to suit the taste. R. C. H. 

{Novel and peculiar as the design published with the above com- 
munication — seem at first glance, it sesses merits enough to 
challenge careful investigation. A combination of the best points 
of orthodox cutter and sloop has long been sought, and so far with- 


ut resuit. Wen ay say that the mdividuality of the two types is 
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chiefly marked by the predominating features of dept in one, ant 








APPEAL TO DELAWARE CANOEISTS.—The American Canoe 


those of beam in the other. Itis well known that no boat can have | Association now numbers several hundred members in the United 


both beam and depth in bulk, and that their combination leads 
only to the production of a tub, having plenty of room perhaps and 
uncapsizable, but wholly devoid of admirable traits in respect to 
performance. The gas tank is not the solution to the problem of 
type, that is certain, and so far the choice has been between one ex- 
treme and the other. We are not prepared to say that it will ever 
be otherwise, but the new scheme presented this week is the most 
| likely attempt at a compromise yet placed before us. 
It is notewerthy for having beam where beam is most wanted, 
| across deck. It has depth for cabins, rough water work and safety. 
| It has beam in a superficial or platform way and it bas depth with 
narrow, sharp form in the disposition of the bulk, thereby escaping 
the bounciness arising from a low bilge in a boat broad across the deck. 
It has stiffness under sail, and flush deck with roomy cockpit for 
convenience in ‘“‘afternoon sailing.’ The qualities for excellent 
erformance in smooth and rough water, for long cruises or for an 
our’s turn after business, are combined in this design in a way which 
gives promise at least of a satisfactorily .he task of uniting in 
one boat the widest range of utility and sailing capacities. 

Experience may dictate modification in the particular lines here 
shown, they may need filling out in one;place or fining in some other. 
but asrepresenting a type in point of mould and construction, we 
await actual trial with much interest and favorable impressions. 
Whether the same ideas would be applicable to yachts of large tonnage 
is much a matter of speculation, but for boats-of small size they are 
worth the experiment to be made this spring. 

The design calls for straight scantling only, has a naturally stron 
form and is easily built by any mechanic of intelligence. Iron bal- 
last may be found all that is neeessary, so the expense of construc- 
tion should be from a fourth toa third less than in yachts of the 
usual form, We may add that the design is the outcome of well- 
matured thought of an experienced practical yachtsman and that 
preliminary trials with small models have given encouragement to 
experiments on a larger scale, the result of which will be duly chron- 
icled in these columns. The “ Fendeur type,’ as the new idea may 
be called, combines in point of principle a cutter’s bottom with a 
sloop’s stiffness and deck minus encumbrances, and, should more 
thorough trial turn out satisfactory, the new discovery will be a hoon 
to yachting in small vessels. ] 


TRAPS. 
CASE in point. An expert yacht handler, well known to Harlem 


waters, got caught this way. Out in a famous jib and mainsail, | 


July 4. Squallcomes up. Only thing to do, lower away, stop u 
and cast anchor in the middle of the fairway. But that is not all. 
Squall comes down butt end first. Meels b. at lee rail under, then 


li her under the quarter and literally throws her away to lee- | 
ward, capsizing the boat and giving the crew a struggle for life. | 


Picked up senseless on the point of letting go hold. Fine “yachts” 
these indeed, to take “guests” out sailing! These are the abomin- 
able, we had almost said contemptible, things the Larchmont and 
some other prominent clubs are directly fostering with their rule 
permitting shifting ballast to the exclusion of useful, cheap, safe 
yachts like the Gannet, Aneto and others of similar style. Rule out 
shifting bollast and how long would the flat-iron machines survive? 
We are prepared to give the name and address of the gentleman 
who found out the true inwardness of a trap in a summer squall. It 


is no longer a yarn to him to talk about capsizing under bare poles, | 


but a truth brought home with the narrowest possible shave on per- 
manent extinction. 
GOOD AUTHORITY.—In a communication to the London Field, 
Jan, 18, Mr. Landseer Mackenzie expresses himself as follows: 
“The doings of Madge and Maggie in America (as reported by 
FOREST AND STREAM, the leading yachting authority in the States, 
and one, sir, frequently quoted by you) have shown that the narrow 
type is equally as fast as the broad, even in light winds; and in this 
case we see what has hitherto been looked upon as anomalous—a 
craft of heavy displacement and small sail area, beating others of 
less displacement and more sail area. This is a fact which could be 
proved ‘up to the hilt’ merely by quotations from that journal.” 


EVERYBODY SEES IT.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have re- 
ceived several letters within two weeks from parties out West, in 
relation to keel sloop yacht Gem, of Boston, which I advertised in 
your valuable paper some time ago. ware an notice in your 

per that I have sold her to Mr. Osgood, Hull Y. C., Boston. Itseems 

me your paper must have an immense circulation for I bave re- 
ceived a stack of letters in answer to my advertisement that would 
make an Ifalian paper picker feel as if he had a bonanza.—Tue 
FormMER OWNER. , 


FASTEST TIME.—Editor Forest and Stream: Can you give me 
the best time made by any sailing yacht between New York and Bos- 
ton 7—X. [We believe Mr. H. C. West brought the 30ft. Gem around 
last spring in 3 days 18 hours, without s jal effort. So far as we 
know this Js the best voyage on record. 


6 
i 
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States and Canada, and Iccal clubs are in active existence in nearly 
. every considerable town in the land. Itis known that there are in 

Philadelphia a oumber of canoeists who ply their paddles or trim their 
| sheets on the Delaware and its tributaries,and it has been suggested 
| that steps be taken to unite their scattered interests for the common 
advantage. To this end all who are interested in canoeing are invited, 
as a preliminary step, to send their addresses to Mr. W. H. Fai Ikner, 
University of Pennsylvania. Due notice will be given should a suffi- 
cient number respond to justiy an effort for permanent organization. 
It is perhaps proper to state here that the American Association con- 
tains clergymen, lawvers, physicians, journalists and representatives 
of all the commercial interests of the country. It numbers among its 
members men whose hairis gray. as well as undergraduates and 
school boys, andit emphatically discourages all tendencies to the 
“professional” practices which are such an objectionable feature in 
many large organizations of this character. New York has two pros- 
perous clubs, and in its immediate vicinity are several others. Phila- 
delphia, with her abundant and beautiful waterways, should surely 
be able to muster enough amateur sailors to man a con:iderable fleet 
of these seaworthy and serviceable little craft. 











NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.-—Officers for the year: Commodore 
(re-elected), James D. Smith, schooner Estelle; Vice-Commodore (re- 
elected), Anson Phelps Stokes, schooner Clytie; Rear Commodore 
| (re-elected), Edward M. Brown, sloop Julia; Secretary (re-elected), 
Charles A. Minton; Treasurer (re-eiected), James O. Proudfit; Meas- 
urer, Charles H. Haswell; Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M. D. Re- 
gatta Committee, John H. Bird, Chester Griswold, J. Frederick Tams; 
| House Committee, T. B. Asten, H. N. Alden, Elijah A. Houghton and 
| B. C. Cleeman; Committee on Admissions, William H. Thomas, F.W. 
J. Hurst, John S. Dickerson, William E. Iselin and Ogden Goelet. 





_NOT EVEN AS MUCH AS MENTIONED.—A vast deal of discus- 
sion on measurement has for some time been going on in the Eng- 
lish journals. It is noteworthy that not even once has “ simple” 
measurement by length been mooted or hinted at. Certainly, what- 
ever rule ultimately gains the day abroad, it will assuredly not be a 
length standard. Nor do any of the Danish. Swedish, German or 
*rench clubs measure yachts by length. The statement often made 
by uninformed persons that length was gaining in favor among Eng 
| lish yachtsmen is devoid of truth. 


A BRACE.—Jobn Roach & Son are building two steam yachts at 
their Chester yard. One is for Mr. George Scott, the other for Mr. 
W. Conner, both of New York. Length over all 14%ft., beam 
20ft. €in., depth 12ft., draft 9ft; flush decked, with pilot-house 
and bridge forward as the only superstructure; schooner rig. Esti- 
mated speed, 1444 knots. Cost said to be $60,000 each. 


NICE REGATTA.—The most interesting feature at the Nice Inter- 
national, like last year, promises to be the race for the steam yachts. 
Quite a fleet of big ones will turn up, among them Baron Roths- 
child’s Eros, 357 tons; Santa Cecilia, 400 tons; the new Santa Maria, 
belonging to Lord Alfred Paget; the Thistle, 600 tons, Duke of Hem- 
ilton; the Deva, 170 tons, and others. 


THE DORY PACIFIC.—The little dory Pacific, 17% tons burden, 
Capt. Bernard Gilboy, which left San Francisco for Brisbane Au- 


| stralia, about Aug. as was sighted by the barkentine Tropic Bird, 


from Tahiti, Nov. 17, in latitude 16° 14’ south and 149° 5’ west. Gil 
boy was alone and stated that he needed no assistance. 


NEW STEAMER.—Mr. Jacob Lorillard is building his usual annual 
steamer, at Sam Pine’s Yard, Greenpoint, still buoyed up by the hope 
of gaining high speed from wooden hull' and tugboat engine. 
Length over all 100ft., beam 16ft., depth 5ft. 6in. Customary shoal 
model, trunk cabin and watermelon stern. 


CUTTERS IN BOSTON.—A prominent firm in the trade writes 
that there are now three fine cutters on the stocks in Boston and 
others in prsepeet, as “cutter stock is looking up.’’ The sails for 
Medusa and Butterfly are now being cut in the loft of McManus & 
Son, Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


CONCAVE BOTTOMS.—The latest in canoes is a concave bottom, 
both bilges being ** ei ” considerably below the keel. Said to 
be safe, fast and stiff. Invented by Edward Jackson, Manila, Asia. 





GITANA.—Mr. Weld’s schooner put into Kingston, Jamaica, Jan, 
24, from St. Johns, Porto Rico. Sailed next morning for Havana, 


DA UNTLESS.—Mr. Colt’s schooner left Villefranche for Corsica, 
Jan, 18, She will be on hand for the Nice public regatta. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





AFTER ANTELOPE. 


( N the 9thof January, as I was returning from an 

Eastern trip over the Texas & Pacific Railroad, having 
heard that some acquaintances were hunting antelope near 
Marienfeld, | coneluded to stop and spend a couple of days 
with them. 

Their camp was eight miles from the depot. IT had a 
cordial welcome indeed. My friends regretted that I had 
not arrived sooner, since the warm weather, which had 
lasted two weeks, had ¢aused the antelope to drift north- 
ward, so that there were comparatively very few near camp. 
We concluded to take a wagon the next morning and go up 
to ‘‘Ranger Wells,” some ten miles further up the ‘‘draw.” 
This ‘‘draw” seems to be a dry slough, very much like the 
old bed of a river, winding through the plains. I was told 


mustang quietly grazing. Perhaps we would have shot him 
|if we had not discovered a small herd of antelopes a half 
mile away. ‘‘Buffalo” and I went after them. By takiang a 
circuitous route and some crawling we managed to work up 
| to about 150 yards of them. ‘‘Buffalo” told me to shoot and 
; he would “‘corrall” them. By this he meant shooting so as 
to strike the ground just beyond and ahead of the Icaders, 
which generally causes them to jump from the dust raised 
by the bullet and run nearer to the hunter. He showed the 
red part of his coat lining, to make the antelope bunch up. 
They did so, and I had just the prettiest chance in the world; 
but unluckily for me I failed to set my rifle trigger, so that 
instead of firing the rifle, I shot the left barrel. Of course, 
I didn’t killanything. Away bounded the herd. ~“‘Buffalo” 
failed to make them ‘‘corrall,” but I got in three shots before 





that it extended more than a hundred miles, and was form- ! 
erly the road, which the Indians, when on stealing expedi- 
ions to the settlements, mainly traveled. Water is to be 
found at different places along the ‘‘draw,” always in basins 
or wells, the latter dug by the rangers or surveyors. I could 
not help meditating on the former days when countless 
herds of buffalo and hordes of savayes roamed over these 
plains free and unscared. It has not been long since. Ten 
years ago it was so. 

My companions, ‘‘Buffalo Bill” (Wm. Jenkins), and Billy | 
Work, are genuine plainsmen. “Buffalo” formerly was | 
with Gen. Custer, and was for a long while one of his most 
trusted scouts. Latterly he was a Texas ranger, and did | 
the State valuable service in scouting for Indians and thieves. 
He followed Sam Bass, a noted thief and desperado, nearly 
all over the State, at one time capturing his whole outfit, 
Sam escaping only on account of the dense thickets about 
him. ‘‘Buffalo” now wears a knife scabbard made out of 
leather cut from Bass’s saddle. He knows all about life 
on the plains, and is withala modest, clever, congenial 
companion. Billy is a young man just learning the craft of 


they got out of reach, killing a fine buck, aud crippling two 
more. ‘Buffalo’ went after the wagon and dogs. While 
waiting forhim, three antelopes ran across the hill and 
stopped full 250 yards off. I sent a bullet through the liver 
of one, which soon doubled him up. 

By the time the wagon and dog came it was too late to 
catch the crippled antelopes, and so we had to let them 
alone. Gathering up some roots for fuel, we made camp. 
Billy soon came in reporting the killing of an antelope. I 
forgot to mention the fact that on our way to the wells 
“Buffalo” killed one, so we now had four to count. The 


had killed the evening before, while ‘‘Buffalo” and I ranged 
toward the permanent camp. We saw several herds, but 
they were on the level land and unapproachable. Finally 
we managed to get within about 200 yards of the herd, 4nd 
when they started to run we fired several shots. ‘‘Buffalo” 
failed to corrail them, but I hit one, though not badly enough 
to make it leave the herd. The dogs (with the wagon) were 
so far away we did not try to get them so as to catch our 
wounded game. By ten o’clock we fell in with Billy, who 





plains life, but he isan apt scholar—a fine hunter. ‘‘Buffalo” 
and Billy both use Marlin rifles. I had my three-barrel 
Baker. 

On our way to Ranger Wells, ‘‘Buffalo” ranged off to the | 
left, leaving Billy and me to travel on with the wagon. We | 
discovered near the wells, a large herd of antelopes, but | 
before we could get within range they concluded to leave 
the country; and they did it. Antelope frequently take a | 
run of several miles without having been frightened at any- 
thing. While I was waiting for Billy W. to bring up the 
wagon, a coyote showed himself about 125 yards, and I very | 
easily drove a bullet through his heart. * | 

After filling the water kegs at the wells, ‘‘Butfalo” having | 
arrived, we concluded to go out into the hills four miles | 
east. 


had killed a very fat buck, and had seen a large herd of 
mustangs. In this section we found plenty of buffalo sign, 
but the animals had left several days before. ‘‘Buffalo” 
felt es we could find them fifteen or twenty miles to the 
north. 

We now concluded to hunt toward camp. After travel- 
ing several miles without seeing anything, we discovered 
forty or fifty antelopes feeding along near a hill. Billy 
and I went for them. By circling considerably to the 
left, we managed to get within 150 yards undiscovered. I 
saw a very large buck standing alone and put my gun on 
him, but the cartridge was bad, and I had a snap. I tried 
again and had another snap. By this time the antelopes 
discovered us and bolted away. Billy fired in ahead and 
circled them, and as they ran broad side about 200 yards, I 


Just as we reached this undulating country, we saw a | had a beautiful shot, and I made it count, for two dropped 


next morning Billy took the wagon to get the antelope he | 











asI fired. Billy fired ahead again and the herd turned 
directly toward us. I got both shot barrels ready and began 
to speculate on how many I would kill if they kept on 
towaid us. On they came until they got within about 100 
yards and then suddenly turned to the left. “1 fired one shot 
barrel, but don’t think [ did any damage. I sent three rifle 
balls in quick succession after them, dropping an old buck and 
badly wounding two small ones. Buffalo seeing the direc- 
tion the herd had run, bolted across the country and inter- 
cepted them, getting several shots, and bagging two in good 
style. As soon as we could get the dogs, we had two beau- 
tiful races after the antelopes I had crippled. By the time 
we got all our game together it was late, and we went iia- 
mediately to camp, carrying in twelve antelopes. 

Well, it was delightful! I shall never forget the bright 
plains, the pure, dry atmosphere, the glow of enthusiasm 
when firing at a herd of running antelopes, the ecstasy of 
seeing them tumble to shot. Nor shall 1 ever forget the 
two congenial spirits who did everything in their power to 
make my stay pleasant. They seemed to care for nothing 
but my enjoyment I shall meet them again, if nothing 
serious prevents. I am expecting a pivee of buffalo meat 
soon, for they told me they would go out into the buffalo 
range shortly. Good luck to them! 

In conclusion I would advise those who want a profitable 
antelope hunt to go to Odessa on the T. & P. road. On my 
| return I saw thousands near that place. 

EL Paso, Texas. GEORGE W. Barnes. 

{QuERrEs. 1. Was the distance at which the game was 
shot paced in each instance or estimated ? 2. If estimated, 
was the party who did it a competent person to determine 
the distance. 8. What would have been the object of 
shooting the mustang, or the excuse for so doing? 4. What 
defence can be made for such hunting of large game as is 
here described.—Ep. F. & §.] 


A Monster Buck.—The hunters say there is on and in the 
vicinity of Craycoft Hill the largest deer they have seen in the 
mountains. They have shot athim at long range, but failed 
{to hit him. Mike Gilson heard of his whereabouts, and 
| thought he would try his hand to bring him down. Cautiously 
| stealing along the hillside one early morning, he saw what ap- 
| peared to bea ae with the roots sticking up in the air 

within fifty yards of him. To his surprise when he /ooked that 

way again the stump was gone, an@ heading away from him 
| was the big buck, at full speed, and, as Mike expressed, with 
| antlers five feet long and six feet apart at the points. He 
| thinks after this no deer will play roots on himagain. Down- 
| deville Messenger. 





| Brown’s Bronchial Troches for Coughs and Colds: “I have 
| been trying to get along without them, but with the odds rather 
against me. Ido not see howit is possible for a public man to be 
himself in winter without this admirable aid.”"—Rev. R. M. Devens, 
Pocasset, Mass. Sold only in boxes. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 














-——THE MILD POWER CURES.— 

UMPHREYS’ FISHING RODS. 

OMEOPATHIC 

on io Cl F Cc Ss. | Stained and Varnished, Raised, Capped Ferrules, Nickel-Plated Mountings, Lancewood Second Joint 
Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- . ‘ — r ‘ 
scription of an eminent aahigusetan Ts oy and Tips, Wound Butts. 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med :cines for the people | . 7 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. ; a. : PRICE. ; THREE-PIECE FLY. THREE-PIECE LIGHT BASS. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 No. 38,725. Full mounted, Trout, one tip $3 75 No. 875144. Full i i 25 
6 : 7, ‘agar WY tabi 9 fe. ’ PT iecissceniwnass canonssacescons b No. 37544. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip.........................45- $3 25 
S ihe creer a ites 38,825. “4 “ BRM oc ctonantasam noweakeasencenen 4 00 37614. eo, S ROMOW DUGG AWOUMIDE:. << 5050)00r00e0 osnesc- 4 00 
= Biarriece of Seren ot hauls. “23 FOUR-PIECE FLY. FOUR-PIECE LIGHT BASS. 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Co - oe No. 48,225. Full mounted, Trout, solid butt, one tip..................+: 8 25 No. 41544. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip...............0 .....e-200ee 3 50 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,..2.1.772.... 25 | 48,925. - - ‘ hollow butt, two tips... .............. 4.00 42214, m" HOMOW Wut, CWO GDS. «2-55. ss cccssesesses 4 25 
9. Hoadathes, Sick Headaches, Vertigo (38 | FOUR-PIECE BAIT TROUT. THREE-PIECE HEAVY BASS. 
10. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... .25 No. 41444. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip......................... . 8B No. 451144. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip......... .......... 0.000005 3% 
11. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 42144. “ sag hollow butt, two tips..............cccccceees 400 45244. * S hollow butt, two tips............ 50 
12 Whites too Profuse Periods, 25 > ' ” 7 Bence snecssctssisetennsdes3 . 
1%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 125 THREE-PIECE LIGHT BAIT TROUT. THREE-PIECE HEAVY BASS. 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 No. 37714. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip.......................00065 8 25 No. 36314. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip........................004. 3 2% 
i er ee cee dere anes 3784. e hollow butt, two tips.........0. -2.......ee 100 36614. * . hollow butt, two tips...............0.ceeseees 4 00 
‘7 Piles, Blind or ee. -. 0 . 
Oe shoe oe Any of above Rods, with Full Metal Reel Plates, at 75c. exira. Extra Tip for any of these Rods, 75c. extra. 
33: pipers! hooey Physical Seema? : 
27. SD PORREP, . cccucnvescexnes cncens 4 y 
35. Nerv sus Debitity; pores ee 109 DISCOUNT TO THE DEALERS ONLY. 
30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed . . ‘ sas i arial de . . : . 

2. Disease of the Heart, Paipi ation, 1.00 Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 


Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr.f{fumphreys’ Book on Disease. &c. 
(144 pages), also I.lusirated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, IIumvhreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 





Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair 
cinPO wth thirty changes o 
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positions. Parlor, Li- 
brary, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or 
Lounge, combining 
bcuty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity ani 
comfort. Hverythin 

to an exact science 
p Orcers by mail prompt- 
ly attended to. Good 

shippped C. O. D. Sen1 
: stamp for Illustrated 

<i z Circular; quote ForrEs 

READING POSITION. AND STREAM. WILSON 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MANUFACTURING CO 
661 Broadway, New York. 


No Rubbers Needed. Leather Keep Dry, 


Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather 
makes your boots waterproof, and adds one-half 
to their durability. A few hours after applying a 
polish can be made over it with blacking. No 
sportsman should be without it. Price $3 per aoz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 
address. Liberal discount (o the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by Forest and Stream and thou- 
sands who use it. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston. Mass. 
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For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


CAMERON'S AQUARIA DEPOT, 


182 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 
FRENCH AQUARIA AND OTHER NEW-DE- 
SIGNS. Gold and Fancy Fish, Aquatic Plants, Fish 

Food and every thing for the Aquarium. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





Costly Outfit free. 
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PENS 





: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


26 John St., New York. 





IMBRIE, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 





= Krnoch’s Patent Perfect” Brass Shel 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
































Address True & Co., 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. 
or Wesson primers. Can he reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. 
much. Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two pauses larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
$7 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. (| shells, as owing to the thin meta 

or fingers, and straighten out to original sha 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent sportsmen will soon 
| supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. 
| be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 





Use either Winchester 
Cost only about half as 


they can be closed (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
when discharged. These goods have already gained a 


Samples will, upon application, 


cS. BS. WA7iIL. EFL IN SON, | sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by 


a: 8 John St., near Broadway, N. Y.[7——__] 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 





tion free of charge. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 


| SOLE AMERIOAN AGENT 
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to meet the increasing demand. We have received the’ 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su 


| HERMANN BOKER & CO.,, 


8 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


We also carry a large stock (at all seasons) of Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality, 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 





OSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We.are obliged to have more room in our factory eres facilities for manufacturing our goods 


est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
r goods. Send for catalogue. 


Be. SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 
| 
| 
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ork, ane JOS. C. GRUBB & CO.; 712 Market street adelphia. 
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J. PALMER ONEIL & CO., 


GS Fifth Awenue,. Pittshburah, FPa-.. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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WESTLEY RICHARDS WAMMERLESS GUNS! 


These Guns are made under the ANSON & DEELEY PATENT, and will be found superior to any other Hammerless Gun. They have 
NO LOCK PLATES, PLUNGERS, BRIDLES, OR SWIVELS. 
THE LOCK CONSISTS OF FOUR PARTS ONLY, and they have been subjected to the severest test by a wear and tear trial of 


BO,00O SHOTS. 


The Westiey Ricnarps HammMer.ess Gon has therefore passed the point of experiment, and its Durability Established. a ; 
It is safer than any other hammerless or hammer gun, and in shooting powers these guns are unexcelled! Hvenness of pattern and hard hitting being the points gained, and as 


close @ pattern as desired. : ‘ 7 F ‘ ; 
All gauges and grades furnished by us from stock, with Whitworth fluid compressed steel, Damascus or laminated barrels. Or we will have built to special order without extra 


charge. Time required to fill special orders, about four montns. 
We offer unprecedented bargains in 


FINE GUNS WITH HAMMERS. 


The demand for hammerless guns having lowered the prices of fine guns with hammers, 


WE OFFER. 


Westley Richards guns with hammers, very fine; $88 to $120; original price, $200 to $265. piss 
W. & C.Scott & Sons’ 10 and 12 gauge, with hammers, $80 to $120; original price, $150 to $200. Also afew Scott PREMIERS, heavy 10 and 12 gauge, at $150.—Bargains. 
Fine Williams & Powell, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, $52 to $100. Greener, with hammers, 10 and 12 gauge, some of his finest, at from $40 to $150. 
Above are net prices, and to any one who can be satisfied with a gun with hammers, are splendid bargains. 


Send for special list of these Hammer Guns. 


~—ewwes KF ecnmnedy Repeating Fifle 
A aeea\aacs | , 


LIGOWSKY 
CLAY PIGEON COMPANY | 
N° 33 VINE ST CINCINNATI.C. 
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{Extract from Forest anp Stream, July 7, 
1881, p. 444.) 

* j¥* * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion %f birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
all sportsmen to test its merits. * * * 


The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 


at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAPE. 





Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Froe 


Full-Length COT, in this case, 
| $10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8 





These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 









Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 


Late of 314% Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed to a 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 


. AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practica 


i 
HAMMERLESS = ym GUN MADE 


Its advanta are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will cal make one quality of gun for the United 


Guns take about five mon to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, New 
- B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States, 




















UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 


“HOLABIRD 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy. ae me 


Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. , 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISEH 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of light 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfui day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 

































THE BOOK OF BOOKS!) 48S0LUTELY 
<a CHEAPEST! LATEST!! THE MOST 
ie BEST!!! | LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. : 










Tae New American Dta- 
monpd Dictionary, lilustrat- 
ed, is the chef-d’cuvre of 
book-making. An elegant book 
of over seven hundred pages. 
Defines and provounces over 
thirty thousand words. It is 
“up to the times’’ and based 
upon the best American and 
English authorities. ** Four. 
teen hundred columns” of 
definitions, with numerous fine 
engravings. A rfect Vade 
Mecum—a book for ALL. Be- 
sides a complete dictionary, it 
also contains all the usual 
tables, 4) columns of Abbrevia- 
tions, Phrases, &c., American 
= Geographical Names with Defi- 
= nition and Signification, Pop. 
~ ular Names of States and 
Cities, Abbreviations used in 
writing and printing, Tables 
of the various Languages, Lan- 

uages and Alphabets of the 

/orld, Facts in regard to Man, 
Tables showing power of Man, Horses, &e., Statistics of Light, Sound, &c., Pop- 
ulation of the World, Religions of all countries, Interest Tables 4 to 20 per cent., 
the Metric System, Language and Lexicography, Complexion of the Human Race, 
The Ocean, and much other valuable and instructive matter. REMEMBER 


The Famous Old, Original, and Reliable 
Favorite Family Paper, 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 
Established 1863, began its 21st year January 1883. 


It is a large eight-page. forty-column Illustrated 
Paper, size of Ledger. ‘very number contains charm- 
ing Stories, ‘Tales, Sketches, Poems, Wit, Humor and 
Fun; Illustrated Rebus, Humorous Engravings, Sketches, 
Poeins, etc.; 500 jolly good laughs; also the ‘* Rogue’s Corner," 
known the world over for its exposure of Frauds, Swindlers, 
and Humbugs. We desire to double our circulation, and to 
do so we have secured a special edition of the entirely new 
700-page American Dictionary, complete and unabridged. It 
contains as much matter as any $1 Dictionary, and it is 
exactly as represented. e 
THINK AND T. Though worth double the price, 
A « yet we offer our large, reliable, 
and popular national paper for = 50 cents ayeers and 
to at once secure 50,000 new subscribers, we now offer this new 
and elegant 7#-page Dictionary in substantial cloth-gilt bind- 
ing as a free gift to all who tend 50 cents tor the Banner one 
year and enclose 13 cents to part pay actual cost of postage, etc., 


" 
nn 


this is not a trashy imported book, but it is a new, fresh, and perfect Diction- | upon the Dictionary. 
arye printed from new type on fine paper, with new engravings, containing over That we mean what we say; have 50,000 
700 pages superbly bound in fine cloth, embossed sides, with full gilt back and NDERSTAN Dictionaries contracied for; that our 


title. (it is exactly like above cut.) Every student, teacher, every man, woman, 


and child needs this invaluable standard work. paper is worth $1 a year, and Dictionary contains as much as 


any one sold at $1; that you can have both by return mail; and 
ee ~| that we quarantee satisfaction in every case. 
BEAR IN MIND The above DICTIONARY —the best, CUT OUT This offer, and enclose 21 green stamps. If not 
y cheapest, most valuable and desirable} UI delighted, you can have your money back. Club 
hook ever printed — is’ sent prepaid as a Free Cift with our of five, $2.75; ten. 35. ‘. 
large, eight-page illustrated Ledger-size Family Paper for a THINK of a 700-page, 1,400 column, cloth-gilt Dictionary, 
whole year, and all for only §3 cents in postage-stamps, cash,| and a standard family paper all free for.a paltry 63 cents. Send 
now. Address, Banner Publishing Co., Hinsdale, N,H. 























or money-order. Now is the time! 





(ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


OWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
§ subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word: 


ROSEWOOD 





PAPER AND 




















LOADERS, 
BRASS AP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. a" seaiinaiiiais 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS."? BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast Acents: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New ORLEANS AGents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 
New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHot SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES, 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first 
twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzrer Doveatt. Contains 
practical information on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 
Locks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 
Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on “The 
Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly 

rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. -V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the Forest AND StREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


‘Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Formst anp STREAM. 
Pronounced by those who have read the chapters, as publistied in this journal, to be the 
best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
39 Park Row, New York. 


RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 


Ero Genquaap FOR PURITY AND eee. o fs a 
Manufactured by e Connoisseurs an 
WM. S. KIMBA L & CO. Pioneers of America 
Rare in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Twktve First Prize MEpALs. 

eee pe Fragrant Vanity, Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, = Orientals. 
' Peerless Tobacco Works. SoLpD IN ALL Parts oF & WORLD. 











SHOOTING SUITS 
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The year now drawing to a close has been with the ForEsT AND STREAM one of most 
gratifying progress. Early in the year by an important mechanical improvement, the 
typographical beauty of the paper was greatly enhanced; and in August, with the beginning 
of the tenth year of publication, it was - 


Permanently Enlarged to Twenty-eight Pages. 


There has been an equal growth in other important respects. The patronage accorded 
to this journal by the intelligent reading public has never been more cordial than it is at the 
present time. Sustained thus heartily, the publishers are prepared to maintain in 1883 the 
FOREST AND STREAM prestige as the 


Representative Field Journal 


of this country, at once entertaining, useful and influential. As the exponent of the 
highest types of field-sportsmanship the paper will be adapted to the tastes of all men who 
use the rod and gun as means of pleasure and recreation. Broad in its sympathy with all 
that is legitimate in field sports, free from any entangling alliances with cliques, having no 
interests to serve save those of its constituents, and never hesitating in its criticisms of 
whatever may be inimical to these interests, the ForEsT AND STREAM’S highest ambition 
will be to preserve in the future the approval won by its course in the past. It will persist 
in its efforts toawaken in the public mind a fuller appreciation of the importance of the 
proper protection of game in the breeding season, and of due moderation in the destruction 
of game at other times. This it considers a matter of prime importance, not so much to the 
man whose wealth and leisure enable him to make extended tours to favored game countries, 
as it is to that already very large and constantly increasing class of business and professional 
men, whose favorite relaxation from the routine of employment is found in brief vacation 
trips to the woods and fields and brooksides. 

The enlarged form of the Forest AND STREAM enables its editors to present each week 
in the several departments a large and varied supply of reading. In the columhs of 


The Sportsman Tourist 


Will be found sketches of travel and sport. Coming from many different writers, and 
widely separate parts of the country, these sketches always have the charm of novelty, and 
they are sure to be read with interest by sportsmen, because their writers see things through 
sportsmen’s eyes, and describe them from'the sportsman’s standpoint. — 


Natural History. 


This department will not deal with fossils nor with the monsters of African jungles. 
Quite on the contrary, it will treat of the animal life of land and water in our own country, 
the habits and ways of American fur, fin and feather, in which American sportsmen are 
presumed to take an intelligent interest. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


In addition to the numerous accounts of hunting and shooting excursions, necessarily 
varied and interesting—as such accounts must need be—these columns will be found of 
special value to amateur and veteran alike, because of the frequent interchanges of experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to game and shooting. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


The angler will find in the pages of the Forest anp StrEAM the best angling literature 
of the day, in quantity more than is contained in all other publications put together. This 
journal has inaugurated a series of angling tournaments, the initial meeting having been held 
in the Central Park of this city; and it is believed that others of equal success will follow in 
other years. Meanwhile, the man who loves to go a-fishing may find in the FoREST AND 
STREAM all the year around a great deal that must be to his liking. 


Fishculture. 


The columns devoted to this important subject furnish a complete resumé of curren 
achievements and progress in this important work. 


The Kennel. 


This department has won the confidence of dog owners. Its reports of field trials, bench 
shows and other events are recognized as impartial, honest, and the most able published 
The recent series of papers by its editor, entitled ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” have been pub 
lished in book form, and have had a very large sale. Other papers of equal importance will 
be published from time to time. 


Yachting and Canoeing. 


The editor of this department being a practical naval architect, and thoroughly fawiliar 
with every branch of the subject, will continue the same intelligent treatment of yachting 
and canoeing that have already won for the Forest anp STREAM esteem and confidence. 











Its editors aim to make the ForEsT AND STREAM a medium for the interchange of infor 
mation, entertainment and amusement among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, 
shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like contribu- 
tions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us 
reports of their transactions. Expressions of opinion upon any subject within the scope of 
the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forest anD STREAM that they bring the paper 
and its merits to the attention of others whose tastes and sympathies are in accord with its 
spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

The weekly issues of the ForEsT AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Eighteen such volumes have already beén published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Addres 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


8, 1883. 
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